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PREFACE 


FEw provinces present a greater contrast than Syria 
between the wealth and splendour of the early empire and 
the poverty and neglect of the present day. Now, however, 
there seems to be a possibility that the despotism under 
which both population and material resources have for 
centuries declined may give place to some enlightened 
form of administration; and interest may revive in a 
country to which recent historians have paid less attention 
than to other parts of Rome’s eastern dominions. 

In this sketch I have tried to give a brief account of the 
life and manners, the literature, and antiquities of central 
Syria and Phoenicia in Roman times, with occasional 
references to more outlying districts, such as Palmyra, 
Commagene, and Roman Arabia. I have not, in view of 
the number of readily accessible works, attempted any 
description of Jerusalem or the rest of the Holy Land, and 
for similar reasons, as well as from considerations of space, 
have not included any account of the development of the 
Christian Church in Syria, or of the works of ecclesiastical 
writers. 

As on a former occasion, I have to acknowledge the 
kindness of Mr. W. G. Kendrew, M.A., in designing a map 


v 


vi Preface 


to accompany the volume. I also desire to thank the 
authorities of the British Museum for providing me with 
some specimens, for reproduction, of casts of the provincial 
coin-issues, which are particularly valuable in their illustra- 
tion of the religion and architecture of Syrian munici- 
palities. 

E. S. BOUCHIER. 


3, WINCHESTER ROAD, 
OXFORD. 
November, 1915. 
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CHAPTER IV 
THE SYRIAN DYNASTIES AT ROME 


Tam pridem Syrus in Tiberim defluxit Orontes 

Et linguam et mores et cum tibicine chordas 
Obliquas, nec non gentilia tympana secum 

Vexit. —JUVENAL. 


THE town of Homs is an industrial centre of some import 
ance, with a station on the pilgrims’ line from Aleppo to 
Mecca. It lies on the right bank of the Orontes near a 
lake, on the edge of a plain which soon merges in the great 
desert, but especially to the north of the town is fertile. 
To the west rise the snow-covered heights of Lebanon, to 
the south the furthest spurs of Antilibanus. An important 
trade-route seventy miles long joined the ancient Emesa to 
Palmyra, and it was the point where the shortest road from 
the latter to the sea crossed the north and south road 
from Beroea (Aleppo) to Damascus. 

The government of Emesa till the beginning of the second 
century was left by the Romans to the Arab family of 
Sampsigeramus, which also seems to have possessed priestly 
functions. These were retained when the district was in- 
corporated in the province. Herodian: dwells on the mag- 
nificence of the temple of the sun-god Elagabal, in which 
the sacred black stone was preserved, and on its ornamen- 
tation of gold, silver, and jewels. It had a general right 
of asylum, neighbouring princes and governors sent rich 

1 v, 3. 
89 
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yearly offerings, and it was the centre of an important 
festival which, as the god was identified by the Greeks 
with Apollo, received the title of Helia Pythia. The rhe- 
torical account of the shrine in a late Roman poet can 
hardly depend on personal observation, as it seems to have 
been destroyed about the time of Constantine; but if 
Avienus! represents a genuine tradition, it stood on high 
ground and had a lofty roof. A hill adjoining the town to 
the south-east, surrounded by a ditch, has its surface 
strongly encased in masonry, and its level top covered with 
ruins. Some of these belong to an Arab castle, now 
destroyed by the Turks, which may have been erected on 
the site of the temple. 

The town was probably strongly fortified, and played an 
important part in the wars of the third century. The 
inhabitants of the district were warlike; auxiliary cohorts 
were raised among them,’ and in inscriptional lists of 
legionaries several names of Emesenes occur. The title of 
colony or metrocolonia was conferred by Caracalla, and 
occurs on the local coinage, which also represents the sun 
temple, and another erected in honour of the emperor's 
mother Domna.? 

By the end of the Antonine age the Syrian legions were 
stationed nearer the frontier than in the early empire, as at 
Samosata, Phaena in Trachonitis, and Bostra. Emesa was 
also at times a garrison town, and to this we may perhaps 
ascribe the marriage which gave rise to that extraordinary 

1 ro84 seq. 

Et qua Phoebeam procul incunabula lucem 
Prima fovent, Emesus fastigia celsa renident. 
Nam diffusa solo latus explicat, ac subit auras 
Turribus in caelum nitentibus. ... 
. . . Libanus frondosa cacumina turgent, 
Et tamen his celsi certant fastigia templi. 
2 Eph. Epigr. v. 192. 3 Cf. Vaillant, Num. col. et mun. ii. 20. 
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episode, the rule of the first Syrian dynasty at Rome. 
L. Septimius Severus was a native of the Phoenician colony 
of Great Leptis in North Africa. Though his mother-tongue 
was Punic, he received a fair education in Latin literature, 
and for a time acted as a pleader. Entering the army, he 
gained rapid promotion, and in A.D. 179 was stationed in 
Syria as legate of the leg. iv. Scythica. At this time an 
oracular response, perhaps from the Bel temple at Apamea, 
was spread abroad to the effect that the elder daughter of 
Julius Bassianus, priest of Elagabal at Emesa, was fated to 
marry one who should become a king. The future empress, 
Julia Domna, and her sister Maesa were still mere children, 
but Severus, already a widower, uniting as he did ambition 
and credulity, received a promise of the hand of a princess 
twenty years his junior. The nuptials were celebrated, 
probably at Lugdunum in Gaul, a few years later, and two 
sons were born, the elder called Bassianus after his grand- 
father, but nicknamed Caracalla, the younger Septimius 
Geta, who jointly occupied the throne after the death of 
Severus.! 
1 GENEALOGY OF THE SYRIAN DYNASTIES. 
JuLius eerie oF EMESA. 


j | : : 
L. Sept. Severus==Julia Domna. Julia Maesa-7]ulius Avitus. 
Imp. 193-211. | | 
| 
M. eral. P. Sept. Geta, Varius 
Antoninus, Imp. 211-212. Marcellus == Julia Soaemias. 
(Caracalla) of Apamea | 
Imp. 211-217. ; Julia Gessius 
| Mamaea==Marcianus. 
| 
Varius Avitus Bassianus Alexianus (Alexander 
(Elagabalus), Imp. 218-222. Severus), Imp. 222-235. 


MARINUS or BOSTRA 
| 
M. Jul. Philippus, Imp. 244-249>-Otacilia Severa. 
M. Jul. Philippus II., Imp. 247-249. 
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In the period of confusion following the break-up of the 
Antonine dynasty Severus was in command of the powerful 
garrison of Pannonia, which eventually enabled him, after 
the death of Pertinax, to uphold his claim to the throne 
against all rivals. The most formidable competitor was 
Pescennius Niger, who had previously held some command 
in Palestine, and was at this time legate of Syria. His 
administration had been wise, he maintained good disci- 
pline among his troops, and could probably count on the 
support not only of the three Syrian legions, but of the 
three others which garrisoned Palestine and Arabia. At 
Antioch Niger had won the favour of the citizens by the 
heartiness with which he entered into their amusements, 
regularly attending their festivals, and providing shows at 
his own expense. He was accordingly proclaimed emperor 
at Antioch amid much enthusiasm, and was led in triumph 
to the various temples. Coins were issued in his honour 
with the figure of an eagle, and the words '' Divine provi- 
dence." His residence became an imperial palace, where 
he received embassies and offers of help from the far East, 
and many of the commons of Antioch enlisted under his 
banner. Berytus also favoured him, but Laodicea, a long- 
standing rival of Antioch, and Tyre, which was hostile to 
Berytus, stood out, and were severely punished by the 
African auxiliaries in Niger's service. 

He, however, proved himself an incompetent statesman, 
dilatory, and with an ungrounded contempt for his rival, 
neglecting to assert his claims in Europe while there was 
still time. Thus his inexperienced soldiers and volunteers 
were easily defeated in the plain of Issus by the trained 
troops of Severus (A.D. 1930r 194). Returning to Antioch 
Niger found the city almost empty except for mourners. He 
hid in the suburbs, but was detected and put to death, and the 
city felt the weight of the victor's resentment. Large sums 
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were contributed by Severus to restore Tyre and Laodicea, 
the latter of which gained the title of metropolis and other 
privileges, while Antioch, losing its metropolitan rank, was 
degraded by having its jurisdiction subordinated to Lao- 
dicea. Though, on the petition of his elder son, Severus 
later consented to restore Antioch’s independence, it ceased 
henceforth to be the capital of all Syria, Phoenice being 
from 194 a separate province, with Tyre as its chief town. 
The object of this change was probably to avoid the con- 
centration of too great power in the hands of a single 
legate, the danger of which had recently been exemplified 
in the cases of Avidius Cassins and Niger. 

In A.D. 201, after the Mesopotamian war, Severus was 
again at Antioch, and a kind of reconciliation took place. 
Fine baths were added, and splendid festivities attended 
the assumption by Caracalla of the toga virilis and later 
of the consulship. 

Before this, however—indeed, soon after his defeat of 
Niger—Severus carried out an extensive reorganization in 
Syria, before he felt it safe to proceed against his western 
rival Clodius Albinus. In Palestine a war had been going 
on between the Jews and Samaritans, the former of whom 
were opposed to Niger, who had refused to reduce their 
imposts. Severus disfranchised the Samaritan capital 
Neapolis (Sichem), near Mount Gerizim, and planted a 
Roman colony at Samaria, perhaps to keep watch on the 
surrounding districts. Parthia, too, whither many fugi- 
tives from Niger's army had fled, showed signs of hostility, 

1 Palestine had already been cut off from Syria by Vespasian; 
northern Syria from the time of Severus was called Magna, or 
Coele; Phoenice, under a separate legate, extended to the borders 
of Palestine and of Trajan's Arabian province. The towns of 
Emesa, Damascus, and Palmyra, though far from the old Phoenicia, 


thus fell within the southerly province, as well as the former 
tetrarchies, Auranitis, Batanea, and Trachonitis. 
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and the parts of Mesopotamia brought within the Roman 
sphere of influence were in revolt. Severus, recognizing 
the need of securing this north-eastern frontier of the 
empire in a permanent manner, marched into Mesopotamia, 
and founded some military colonies, strongly garrisoned, 
beyond the Euphrates, of which the most important was 
Nisibis. 

A few years later (A.D. 197), having settled the European 
provinces, he returned to Syria with large reinforcements. 
Nisibis, which was being besieged by the Parthians, was 
relieved, and, assisted by the Euphrates fleet, Severus 
penetrated to the heart of the Parthian monarchy. 
Ctesiphon was forced to surrender, and was pillaged, and 
Armenia accepted the Roman suzerainty. The tottering 
dynasty of the Arsacidae never recovered from this blow, 
and Mesopotamia was left as a Roman province under 
military rule and garrisoned by two legions. 

In Syria the measures taken by this vigorous emperor in 
his two visits, though it is not always possible to distinguish 
between them, were likewise far-reaching. A Jewish revolt, 
perhaps in sympathy with the Parthians, in whose empire 
a great number of Jews had setiled, was suppressed.' 
Progress was made with the fortification of the eastern 
frontier, especially in the region of Damascus; and both 
Severns and his successors were liberal in granting colonial 
rights and exemption from land-tax (ius Italicum), here, as 
elsewhere, helping to raise the provincial to a level with 
Italian towns. The fine port of Laodicea became a colony 
in this reign, and took the title Septimia Aurelia in honour 
of the emperor and his son. Tyre (Colonia Septimia 
Metropolis), Sebaste or Samaria, and perhaps Palmyra, 
which gave useful aid in the Parthian war, gained a like 
dignity. Caracalla conferred the colonial status on Antioch 
and Emesa, Elagabalus on Sidon, Alexander on Damascus, 

1 Spart. Sev. 16. 
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Philip on Neapolis. About the same time Gadara received 
the title of Colonia Valentia,! and rose into celebrity as a 
resort for tourists, who were attracted by the natural warm 
baths; and it is referred to by a writer of the period as a 
watering-place second only to Baiae.? 

The municipal system of remoter towns in Batanea and 
Roman Arabia was developed, the forts kept well supplied, 
and many roads and other public works were undertaken. 
In Phoenicia several roads, as one from Sidon to Tyre, are 
shown by the milestones to date from the period of Severus, 
and the neighbourhood of Berytus was improved by the 
employment of soldiers to cut through the rock which 
obstructed the course of the River Lycus, in the reign of 
Caracalla.* 

One of the finest examples of the engineering and archi- 
tecture of the period is the well-preserved Khiakhta bridge, 
thrown over the River Chabinas near Samosata about 
A.D. 200. It has an imposing barrel-vault of great span, 
and the road at each end is carefully levelled with the 
bridge by embankments. A breastwork of dark blue lime- 
stone stands on each side, with pillars at the angles, dedi- 
cated by the four chief towns of Commagene to Severus, 
his wife, and two sons.* These have foliaged capitals, and 
once supported statues. Adjoining are small altars used 
in the imperial cult. 

The reign of Severus is often regarded as that in which 
the military monarchy, into which the constitutional prin- 
cipate had developed, threw off all disguise. Military pay 
was increased, legionaries were stationed in Italy, and their 
licence was hardly curbed. At the same time a new atti- 
tude towards civil law manifested itself. The first dynasty 
of non-European origin coincides with the growth of an 


1 Cf. Renan, Mission 191. 2 Eunapius, Vit. Iambi. 
3 C. I. L. iii. 206. 4 Eph. Epigr. v. 1884. 
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Oriental conception of sovereignty. The senate received 
numerous members from the eastern provinces, and the 
Syrian lawyers, whose great school of Berytus comes into 
prominence at this time, helped to evolve fresh legal 
maxims and codes. The imperial authority was held to be 
free from all restraint of civil law, and to be in no sense 
delegated by the senate or people, or possessed in partner- 
ship with the senate, which henceforward ceased to pass 
senatus consulta. A logical consequence of this was that 
all subjects were equal, unless specially promoted by the 
emperor’s favour. This general levelling of all free inhabi- 
tants to a single type, which took the form of a wholesale 
conferment of the now almost worthless franchise, was 
effected under Caracalla. 

The distinction between imperial and senatorial pro- 
vinces ceased to be of importance. All commands were 
filled by the emperor, and all provincial dues were paid to 
the fiscus, the aerarium surviving as the municipal chest of 
the city of Rome. Provincial towns were now frequently 
placed under curators as regular imperial magistrates, and 
by Caracalla’s constitution the use of Roman civil law 
extended over all organized communities. 

The empress Julia Domna, though seldom interfering in 
public affairs during her husband’s life, had encouraged his 
ambitions. Possessed of some learning, skilled in astron- 
omy, and with a taste for literature and science, she became 
the centre of an important salon at Rome, displaying a 
charm and versatility rare with real Roman matrons 
Many Syrians and other Asiatics were members of this 
circle, as Ulpian the jurist, Galen the physician, Diogenes 
Laertius the historian of philosophy, Philostratus the 
sophist, and the Italian-Greek scientist Aelian. The “lady 
interested in philosophy," to whom Diogenes dedicated his 
great work, was either Julia herself or a member of her 
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entourage; and she suggested to Philostratus the compila- 

_tion of his famous life of Apollonius of Tyana, which did 
much to crystallize the vaguely held Neo-Pythagorean 
tenets of third-century mysticism. In fact, though little 
real literature was produced, the circle must have con- 
tributed towards familiarizing the Roman world with the 
higher aspects of Asiatic religious thought. 

Though unable to prevent the murder of her younger 
son Geta by the jealous and cruel Caracalla within a few 
months of their father’s death, Julia exercised some control 
over his policy, and doubtless co-operated in the reforms 
which made his reign a period of progress in spite of his 
own unsatisfactory character. 

Other members of the Emesene priest's family gradually 
attached themselves to the court. Domna's sister Maesa 
had become the wife of Julius Avitus, a rich man who held 
the chief command in several provinces, and rose to the 
consulship in A.D. 209. This pair had two daughters, 
Soaemias and Mamaea, both married to Syrians of rank, 
and each the mother of a future emperor. 

Soaemias, whose coins show her to have had a more 
Oriental cast of countenance than other members of the 
family, was frivolous and fond of pleasure. Her husband, 
Varius Marcellus, was a native of Apamea, but their son, 
the future Elagabalus, is stated to have been born at 
Emesa, where he eventually inherited the priesthood. 

The other sister, Mamaea, was the wife of Gessius Mar- 
cianus of Arce in Phoenicia, where their son Alexianus was 
born. Her character stood much higher than that of 
Soaemias. Less able than Domna, less ambitious than 


1 So named on her coins, but some historians, as Lampridius and 
Eutropius, call her Symiamira, and she may well have had both 
names, which are derived from the Syrian deity Simia. The longer 
form incorporates the suffix marat, mistress. 
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Maesa, she exercised a great, perhaps excessive, influence 
over her son, to whom she devoted herself, inspiring him 
with a piety and love of moderation which make the reign 
of Alexander Severus a pathetic interval of orderliness and 
sobriety, which contrasted strangely with the extravagance 
and debauchery of his predecessor, and with the military 
licence to which Mamaea and her son were at last the 
undeserving victims. 

It was, however, the grandmother Maesa who displayed 
the highest political ability of the whole family. Steadfast 
and persevering, able to make her great wealth subserve 
her own ends, she forced her descendants to the front, 
corrupted the army, and made the superstition of eastern 
troops her instrument. Similarly, when she found that the 
vices of her elder grandson were alienating the good-will of 
the nation, she did not scruple to fling him aside in favour 
of the younger, and so retain her own ascendancy. 

The reign of Caracalla was short and uneventful. He 
consorted chiefly with soldiers, to whose dislike he sacrificed 
Papinian, the Syrian jurist, a kinsman of his own. Some 
military reforms were carried out, and part of the army 
was organized in a kind of phalanx formation; but an 
expedition undertaken by him in Germany led to small 
results. 

The last act of the reign was an expedition against the 
Parthians, and this produced some changes in the status 
of Mesopotamia. The Arab dynasty of Abgar was removed 
from Osrhoene, and their capital, Edessa, which had 
already become an important centre for native learning 
and literature, as well as Carrhae in Mesopotamia, received 
colonial rights. 

While Caracalla was conducting this campaign against 
the Parthians in Mesopotamia, the last Parthian war in 
which Rome was to engage, Domna directed the civil 
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government from Antioch (A.D. 217). It happened that 
the emperor made an excursion to visit the famous temple 
at Carrhae dedicated to the Semitic moon-god, perhaps 
the same as the Aglibol of Palmyra; and in the course of 
it he was murdered by a centurion, acting under orders 
from the praetorian prefect Macrinus, a Moorish lawyer, 
who thereupon assumed the purple. Domna was treated 
with respect by the new emperor, but required to leave 
Antioch, where he established his court. In despair, 
however, at the downfall of her family, she committed 
suicide, and the two princesses, Soaemias and Mamaea, 
both now widows, together with their mother Maesa and 
their sons, the future emperors, put themselves under the 
protection of their ancestral god Elagabal of Emesa. Here 
their descent, and the great wealth which Maesa had col- 
lected during the two past reigns, made them generally 
welcome. 

Macrinus soon fell into disfavour, owing to his feeble 
conduct of the war with the Parthians, from whom he 
eventually bought peace at an immense cost, and to his 
severity towards the army, which was kept in camp through 
the winter. A large detachment he unwisely allowed to 
winter in the neighbourhood of Emesa. Here Elagabalus 
and his cousin Alexander were consecrated as priests of 
the sun temple which their ancestor Bassianus had served; 
and every opportunity was given to the clients and friends 
of Maesa, and to the soldiers, many of whom were of 
Syrian origin, to visit the temple and gaze at the splendid 
robes and youthful beauty of the elder prince, whose 
name of Antoninus recalled a dynasty long held in rever- 
ence by all subjects of the empire. Numerous bribes were 
distributed, partly, perhaps, from the temple treasure, 
partly from the accumulated wealth of Maesa, who even 
condescended to spread the rumour that Elagabalus was 
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in reality the offspring of the murdered emperor Caracalla, 
thus claiming a double descent from the Emesene house, 
and connecting her grandson with the family of the Severi. 

Opportune omens, an eclipse to which a comet suc- 
ceeded, enhanced the effect, and it was soon thought safe 
for the imperial family to establish themselves in the camp, 
where the young prince, who was hardly more than fifteen, 
was proclaimed emperor under the once honoured title 
of M. Aurelius Antoninus. An army sent against him 
by Macrinus was won over and the officers murdered. 
Macrinus made great efforts to secure the Legio II. Par- 
thica, then wintering at Apamea, but on the arrival of 
the enemy's forces the city, the birthplace of the young 
emperor's father, surrendered without resistance. The 
decisive battle was fought at Immae, not far from Antioch, 
in the summer of A.D. 218. Elagabalus, Soaemias, and 
Maesa all showed much courage in urging on their troops; 
and the praetorians and other westerns who supported 
Macrinus after a fierce conflict gave way before the Asiatic 
legions. Macrinus fled, and was later put to death at 
Chalcedon. Antioch fell into the hands of the victors, but 
was spared on making a donation to each of the soldiers. 
A few officials, including the governors of Syria and Arabia, 
who had sided with the usurper, were put to death, but there 
was no general massacre. 

The Roman senate was informed of the change of affairs, 
which was readily accepted throughout the empire, where 
the usurpation of Macrinus had not been universally 
acknowledged; but the senate was made to feel that the 
new reign would be something out of the common by the 
arrival of a picture of the priest-emperor in festal robes, 
together with another of the sacred stone of Emesa, with 
orders that they should be set up over the statue of 
Victory, and offerings be made to them. 
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Elagabalus represents a curious reversion to a very 
early type of Asiatic civilization. He loved brilliant 
colours both in costumes and at banquets, jewels, such as 
necklaces, bracelets, and diadems, dances accompanied 
by noisy instruments, splendid processions, and extrava- 
gance in every form. His religion absorbed a great part 
of his life: the ritual was most gorgeous, attended by costly 
sacrifices, at which the altars were loaded with perfumes, 
and rich wines were poured over them and mingled with 
the blood of the victims. Yet it was not limited to ex- 
teriors. A conception of state monotheism, such as no 
previous emperor had evolved, is indicated in several 
ways. The sacred objects of other cults were brought into 
close connection with his own solar emblem, the Roman 
Palladium (which, however, the effeminate Syrian deity 
shrank from as the emblem of too warlike a goddess), and 
the stone effigy of Carthaginian Astarte; and he himself, 
representing the East of the empire, celebrated a marriage 
with a Vestal, a votary of one of Rome’s most ancient 
cults. 

The biographers of Elagabalus depict him as in some 
respects a monster of iniquity, and though this may be 
exaggerated, and such charges against devotees of the 
more orgiastic Syrian cults were not uncommon, his im- 
mature mind, which doubtless had some natural defects, 
seems to have been thrown off its balance by the splendour 
of his position; and his memory has come to be regarded 
as that of one of the most hateful of Roman princes. 

After the settlement of Syria the court spent some time 
at Nicomedia, where Elagabalus distinguished himself by 
the extravagance of his gestures and costume, which, the 
historian says, was intermediate between that of a Syrian 
priest and a Persian king. He dyed his face, painted 
under his eyes, was accompanied in his progresses by flutes 
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and drums. Persons who addressed him had to kneel as 
to a visible emanation of the deity. At Rome the adminis- 
tration was left to the praetorian prefect Eutychianus and 
to Maesa, with her daughter Soaemias, who became joint 
Augustae; and the emperor devoted himself to rearing 
splendid temples and organizing religious processions. 
The Elagabalium, or chief shrine of the sun god, to which 
the sacred stone was moved from Emesa, stood on the 
south-western slope of the Palatine, towards the Circus 
Maximus, and was provided with many altars. Round 
these Elagabalus used to dance, while Syrian female 
musicians gave the time with cymbals and drums; and 
high officials bore the offerings or spices in golden vessels, 
themselves clad in long-sleeved tunics and white shoes. 
Senators and knights were compelled to look on, and those 
who were reported as having ridiculed the ceremony were 
severely punished. 

Another temple was reared on land belonging to the 
emperor’s father in the suburbs near the Praenestine gate, 
and to this every summer magnificent processions con- 
veyed the sacred stone. The description of these reads 
like a passage in the “ Arabian Nights." The emblem was 
carried in a gold chariot enriched with precious stones, and 
drawn by six horses, all white, with trappings of gold. 
The emperor himself ran before, holding the reins, his steps 
supported by attendants; torch-bearers accompanied him; 
wreaths, flowers, even gold-dust were strewed in the path. 
To emphasize the unity of the various religions, images of 
the other gods were carried in the same procession; and the 
national character of the ceremonial was illustrated by the 
presence, at the head, of a large detachment of soldiers. 
In the vicinity of the suburban shrine chariot-races and 
various shows took place, and lavish distributions of 
presents to the populace. 
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Though much of the government was left to the female 
relatives of Elagabalus, it does not seem to have suffered 
in consequence. Informers were not encouraged, the 
provinces remained quiet, nor was there any threat of 
foreign war since the Parthians had sunk into that decline 
which shortly afterwards resulted in the disappearance of 
their dynasty. 

Like many of his predecessors, Elagabalus, his mother, 
and many of his favourites, were put to death by the 
praetorian guards, after a reign of only four years; and in 
his place the soldiers chose his cousin Alexander, whom 
Maesa had induced Elagabalus to adopt as a successor. 
His chief minister for the first years was the Syrian lawyer 
Ulpian, who had held important offices both under Severus 
and Caracalla. Ulpian, like Papinian, sought to control 
the licence of the military caste, to whose resentment he 
ultimately fell a victim. 

Maesa died early in the new reign, and the chief place 
in the state fell to the emperor's mother Mamaea, who, in 
spite of some virtues, was not able to win popularity. She 
inherited her mother's love of wealth and power, rejoiced 
in sounding titles like mater senatus, mater humani generis, 
and continued to interfere in the government after Alex- 
ander had attained years oi discretion. In fact the 
revolution which led to his downfall appears to have been 
due to the desire of the military caste to rid themselves of 
the rule of women and Asiatics, and to substitute a more 
vigorous régime. 

Alexander was well trained in western learning, and his 
sympathies were wide. More familiar with Greek than 
Latin, he was versed in poetry, music, mathematics, divi- 
nation, and many other arts, presenting a remarkable 
contrast to the brutal and unlettered Goth who succeeded 
him. In religion he inclined to wide toleration, lacking 
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much real enthusiasm. The religious curiosities and sacred 
stones which Elagabalus had collected were restored to 
their homes, the Elagabalium was rededicated to Jupiter 
Ultor. Coins entitle Alexander sacerdos urbis, and show 
him doing sacrifice to the goddess Roma. He forbade the 
worship of himself while still alive, and in a private oratory 
in the palace set up statues of various teachers who had 
benefited the human race, such as Orpheus, Zoroaster, 
Plato, Apollonius, and Christ; while the empress Mamaea 
was at one time a hearer of the famous Alexandrine 
theologian Origen. 

During this reign the East was in a disturbed state, due 
partly to the lax condition of the Roman army, partly to 
the substitution of a strong and aggressive Persian dynasty 
for the failing power of Parthia. The old Persian tradi- 
tions had been kept up by the hereditary priesthood of 
Persia, and the Magi here maintained undefiled the Zoroas- 
trian doctrines which the Parthians, familiar as they were 
with Greek and Semitic idolatry, had let slip. The Persians 
found a champion in Ardeshir or Artaxerxes, a man of 
obscure birth, but claiming descent from the old Achae- 
menid kings. The Parthians, enfeebled by many cen- 
turies of prosperity, were overcome in three battles, in the 
last of which, Hormuz, the Parthian king Ardevan V., 
was slain (A.D. 226), and the authority of the Persian Sassa- 
nidae was acknowledged over the whole realm. 

The new ruler proceeded to humble the numerous satraps, 
who had been attaining an almost independent position; 
and, after successes against both Scythians and Indians, 
he formed the ambitious project of winning from the 
Romaus all that had once belonged to the empire of Darius. 

The Persians accordingly secured the trade-routes along 
the Euphrates and Tigris, invaded Mesopotamia, and 
besieged Nisibis. Even before this challenge the rule of 
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Alexander in the East had been disturbed by two military 
pretenders: Taurinus, who assumed the purple in Meso- 
potamia,! and Uranius Alexander,? who, from the promin- 
ence of symbols connected with the worship of Elagabal 
on his coins, seems to have made Emesa his headquarters. 
These usurpers were overthrown by his lieutenants, but 
Alexander resolved to meet the Persian attack in person. 
The discipline of the eastern troops being, as recent out- 
breaks had proved, in a defective state, he collected forces 
in Italy and Illyria, and led them to Syria, completing their 
training at Antioch. Here a gorgeously arrayed embassy 
from the Persian monarch summoned him to resign all the 
ancient possessions of Persia, whether in Asia or Egypt. 

Only confused accounts of the subsequent campaigns 
exist (A.D. 231-232). Three Roman armies operated 
against the enemy in Armenia and Mesopotamia. One 
failed altogether, and was nearly annihilated in the neigh- 
bourhood of Babylon; one met with some success; the 
largest, under Aiexander himself, suffered from sickness 
in the summer heats of Mesopotamia, and returned to 
Antioch with little accomplished. The display of power 
had, however, impressed the Persian monarch, who for the 
time being withdrew his claims. Alexander, after refresh- 
ing himself amidst the pleasures of Antioch, against which 
even his philosophical nature was not entirely proof, set 
out against a fresh enemy in Europe, leaving in the Syrian 
capital only troops enough to repel an attack. He had 
conferred privileges on several cities: Damascus became a 
colony, Bostra from its title Alexandriana seems to have 
received an access of dignity ; and the appearance of temples 
at Heliopolis, Caesarea, and Tyre on his coins suggests that 
these towns were the objects of his favour. 


1 Aur. Vict. Caes. 24. 
? Zos.i.12. There were other troubles in Armenia (Lampr. Alex. 58). 
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Some military changes date from this reign. Even 
earlier duces limitanei appear—commanders of frontier 
districts, without civil authority, but practically per- 
manent officials, independent of the provincial governors. 
Under Alexander the frontier armies also became fixed, 
sometimes on recently acquired land, which was stocked 
for agricultural purposes by the government. The military 
profession was thus in process of becoming hereditary. 
This was indeed more marked on the central European 
than the Syrian frontiers; but it had the result that it 
became more difficult to remove soldiers from their homes 
and bring them to the assistance of the luxurious and 
undisciplined Syrian legions. The reinforcements which 
were available were chiefly young and inexperienced 
troops. To such causes we may in part attribute the 
weakness of the empire in Syria during the next half 
century. 


For some years now Persian wars succeed one another 
with wearisome frequency and ineffectiveness. Under 
Sapor (A.D. 240-271), son of Artaxerxes, a fresh advance 
was made, in which Mesopotamia was occupied and 
Antioch threatened (a.D. 243). This was checked by the 
arrival of the young emperor Gordian with a powerful 
army ; but the campaign proved fatal to the Roman leader, 
and resulted in the accession of a second, though short- 
lived, Syrian dynasty. 

Carrhae and Nisibis, which had fallen to the enemy, 
were recovered, and the Romans were preparing for an 
attack on Ctesiphon, when the able praetorian prefect 
Timesitheus, to whom Gordian was indebted for his vic- 
tories, died of disease, or, as was strongly suspected, of 
poison. His successor, M. Julius Philippus, was a native 
of Bostra, of good birth, who had raised himself by his 
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military abilities, and now abused his position as prefect 
to stir up disaffection. A scarcity of provisions, due to 
Philip’s own contrivance, brought odium on Gordian, who 
was murdered not far from Circesium, on the borders of 
Mesopotamia and Syria. The soldiers hailed Philip as his 
successor, and their choice was ratified by the senate 
(A.D. 244). 

The five years of the reign of Philip, with whom was 
associated a son of the same name, are almost a blank. 
As a memorial of himself he founded the town of Philippo- 
polis, now Shebha, at no great distance from Bostra, and 
parts of its colonnaded streets still remain. When he 
brought away his armies to Italy, he left Syria to his 
brother Priscus, whose oppressiveness stirred up a short- 
lived revolt under a pretender named Jotapianus.! 

In A.D. 245 Philip led an expedition into Dacia, and in 
A.D. 248 it fell to this Nabataean stranger to preside at the 
thousandth birthday of the Eternal City. The secular 
games were celebrated with great splendour, but soon after 
a mutiny broke out among the troops in Dacia, and Decius, 
the officer who was sent to repress it, was forced by his 
soldiers to assume the purple. Within a few months the 
Philips had fallen victims to their hostility. 

There ensued a period of constant war and sedition. 
The Germans were aggressive on the west, the Persians on 
the east, while within the provinces a series of military 
usurpers sprang up. Some of these were capable com- 
manders, but the continuance of their power was clearly 
fatal to any unity within the empire. Syria had its full 
share of these disorders, and though the internal consti- 
tution of the towns was not seriously affected, the reigns 
of Valerian and Gallienus (A.D. 253-268) represent a dis- 
tinct lessening of its material prosperity. The Persian 
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king Sapor had succeeded in occupying Armenia, and thus 
found it easier to secure the strong places of Mesopotamia, 
Carrhae and Nisibis. In A.D. 256 he invaded Syria, and, 
after establishing a governor at Antioch, which offered no 
resistance, continued his advance into Asia Minor. 

Palmyra, forced to abandon its neutrality since the 
aggressive Persian monarchy took the place of the decaying 
Parthia, now begins to be prominent. Odenathus, its 
hereditary chief, whose ancestor Airanes had given im- 
portant help to Septimus Severus in the Parthian war, 
and had been distinguished by him, sought to detach the 
city from the empire, but was put to death with his son 
by Rufinus, the commander of the Roman garrison. 

The events of the following years are very obscurely 
narrated by the Greek and Oriental historians. The 
emperor Valerian, though already advanced in age, arrived 
in Asia with an army, and sent an officer to reorganize 
Antioch, which had freed itself from Sapor’s representa- 
tive. Valerian was called away to Asia Minor by Gothic 
inroads, and only returned to the Persian war in A.D. 259. 
In A.D. 260 he was defeated and taken prisoner, along with 
most of his army, in the neighbourhood of Edessa. A high 
imperial official, Macrianus, rallied the remains of the 
Roman forces at Samosata, and proceeded to Emesa. 
Encouraged by the approval of the praetorian prefect 
Balista, he decided to ignore the claims of Gallienus, the 
captive emperor's son, and proclaimed as Valerian's suc- 
cessors his own sons Macrianus and Quietus, who had not 
risen above the military tribunate. 

The Persians overran northern Syria and sacked Antioch, 
but, as usual, made no attempt at permanent annexations, 
and their depredations were checked by the exertions of 
Macrianus and Balista. 

A kinsman of the dead Odenathus of Palmyra now comes 
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to the front, his name, Septimius Odenathus, recalling that 
of the patron of his family, Septimius Severus. At first 
he inclined to the Persian side, and, knowing that it was 
the traditional policy of eastern monarchs to encourage 
disaffection within the empire, sent camel-loads of pro- 
visions for use in Sapor's expedition. The king, however, 
expressing utter contempt at the presumption of such an 
unknown prince, had the gifts flung into the river, saying 
that if Odenathus wished to avoid his anger he should 
come as a suppliant, with his hands tied behind him. 
Odenathus was thus converted to a bitter enemy, and 
raised Syrian and Arab bands in defence of the empire. 

With these he marched in the direction of Samosata, in 
order to deliver Valerian, and, falling in with the Persians, 
then returning írom Asia Minor, defeated them on the 
banks of the Euphrates, gaining much booty. Sapor 
indeed effected his retreat, after bribing the garrison of 
Edessa with his Syrian spoils not to impede his march; 
but Odenathus had freed Mesopotamia, for Nisibis and 
Carrhae were at once retaken, and the former, where 
the inhabitants were in the Persian interest, was 
destroyed.? 

There were now two seats of government in Syria: 
Emesa, whence the rule of Macrianus extended over western 
Syria, Palestine, Egypt, and part of Asia Minor; and 
Palmyra, from which Odenathus controlled eastern Syria, 
Mesopotamia, and (as may be inferred from the fact that 
Armenian troops afterwards co-operated with his widow 
Zenobia)? part of Armenia. Macrianus, with his elder son, 
left for Europe, hoping to extend his empire over the 
western provinces, but they were defeated and slain by 
Aureolus, an imperial general, and later himself one of the 
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"thirty tyrants” (a.D. 262). Balista and his protégé 
Quietus remained in Syria, but Gallienus, who now reigned 
at Rome, preferring the native to the Roman rival, con- 
cluded an agreement with Odenathus, making him dux 
in the East, with authority over all Roman garrisons. 
Further troops were sent to his assistance from Europe, 
and he was ordered to suppress the remains of the Emesene 
revolt. On his approaching Emesa an outbreak took 
place against the authority of Quietus, who was put to 
death, and all Syria, for the first time for many centuries, 
acknowledged the rule of a native prince. 

Odenathus was now in a position to renew the war with 
Persia, and even advanced so far as to besiege Ctesiphon, 
though without effect. He had left his son, Septimius 
Herodes, a prince whose Oriental luxury contrasted with 
his father’s hardiness, as his representative in Syria; and 
by the grant from Gallienus of the title of Imperator 
Odenathus was virtually recognized as joint ruler of the 
East, while his son was entitled Princeps Iuventutis. In 
spite of some severe fighting (A.D. 265) Odenathus was 
unable to recover the imprisoned emperor Valerian, who 
died in captivity the next year; and he was forced to 
abandon the war in order to make head against a new 
Gothic invasion of Asia Minor. The enemy fled on his 
approach, and he returned in triumph to Palmyra. 

Though eclipsed by his more distinguished wife, Zenobia, 
Odenathus is in himself a remarkable figure. Of a strong 
and hardy frame, he was capable of enduring the extremes 
of heat and cold, and was accustomed to hunt bears, lions, 
and leopards among mountain wilds. An Arab by race, 
he yet filled the chief municipal offices in his native city. 
As aedile he was liberal in gifts of oil for the public baths; 
he paid the cost of caravans; acted as symposiarch at 
religious festivals; celebrated fine spectacles and banquets; 
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and, like other members of his family, did much to encourage 
trade. 

In spite of his own good faith towards the empire, his 
triumphs were won mainly by native troops; and the 
bolder spirits among his subjects, who had received little 
more than a veneer of western civilization, began to look 
forward to a time when a genuine Asiatic empire might 
revive. The Roman dominion seemed tottering, a prey 
to barbarian attacks from without, to civil discords within; 
and the eastern Syrians and Arabs, who had not much in 
common with the effeminate inhabitants of Antioch and 
the west, felt that the troops which had already checked 
the Persians might form the nucleus of an army of national 
independence. This more violent section, acting through 
the instrumentality of Maeonius, a nephew of Odenathus, 
assassinated that general, together with his son, at Emesa, 
where they were taking part in a birthday festival. 

The period briefly dealt with in this chapter covers the 
seventy-four years from the accession of Severus to the 
death of Odenathus; and though we are for the most part 
dependent on fragmentary and often contradictory chron- 
icles, we can see that they were years in which Syria played 
a leading part, and was brought into close connection 
with the rest of the empire. The Emesene dynasty famil- 
iarized the west with Oriental thought and the externals 
of royalty. The revival of the Persian nation forced the 
central goverment to pay constant attention to the eastern 
frontier, which was now becoming the scene of a conflict 
that lasted with intervals till Syria was lost for ever. 
Lastly the growth of national feeling for a time raised 
Palmyra to a position which seriously threatened Roman 
supremacy throughout the whole of Asia. 
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PREFACE 


THE history of Syria, using the name in its geographic meaning, 
is in a sense the history of the civilized world in miniature. 
It is a cross-section of the history of the cradle of our civilization 
and of a significant part of our spiritual and intellectual heritage. 
To do justice to it one must not only control the ancient Semitic 
languages and medieval Arabic literature but should also have 
competence in the Greco-Roman histories and the Turkish and 
Persian fields — to say nothing of modern Western European 
languages and historical material. 

No such claim can be made by the author. His studies 
have been limited to the Semitic field and his researches to the 
Arabic and Islamic one. Impressed, however, by the fact that, 
while numberless monographs have been written dealing with 
some region in Syria or covering a certain epoch in its long and 
chequered history, there is hardly a single work that gives a 
balanced comprehensive picture of the life of the whole area 
as a unit from the earliest times to the present, he felt bold to 
make the attempt. The Phoenicians of Lebanon — it should 
be remembered —, the. Hebrews of Palestine, the Arabs of 
Damascus, all of whom have been the subject of comparatively 
intensive historical research, cannot be fully understood unless 
treated as integral parts of the people of greater Syria and 
projected against a common background of contemporary 
Near Eastern culture. 

The task was far from an easy one. How to keep in hand, 
through the maze, the golden thread upon which to hang the 
chronicle of significant events in the life of a country which 
had been normally an adjunct of other states presented in 
itself a major problem. The attempt to sift the store of avail- 
able data, utilize its essential elements, interpret their relevance 
and integrate the whole into a consecutive story that would be 
serviceable to the student as well as to the cultured layman 
had its own difficulties If the result, which lays no claim to 
originality and holds no aspiration to definiteness, meets the 
present-day need for a readable, non-technical, yet reliable 
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account of the story of the people of Syria, Lebanon, Palestine 
and Transjordan and meantime serves as a general background 
for the understanding of the many complicated problems that 
beset the rising nationalities in those localities, the effort would not 
have been in vain. Two extensive trips undertaken by the author 
in the summers of 1946 and 1947 to these and neighbouring 
lands served to refresh his memory on ancient sites and historic 
scenes and give him first-hand contact with current thoughts 
and modern trends. If it is true that no present can be under- 
stood without a study of the past, it is equally true that no past 
can be fully comprehended without adequate acquaintance 
with the present. 

Experts in their fields cast critical eyes over portions of the 
manuscript submitted to them. Professor Glenn L. Jepsen of 
Princeton read the introductory anthropological material. 
Professor Wiliam T. Thom and Dr. John C. Maxwell, also 
of Princeton, scrutinized the geological section. Professor 
Cyrus H. Gordon of the Dropsie College examined the chapters 
dealing with the Canaanites and Aramaeans and my colleague 
Henry S. Gehman criticized the data on the Hebrews. Another 
colleague, T. Cuyler Young, reviewed the material on the 
Persian period. The chapters dealing with Alexander and the 
Seleucids were submitted to Professor Alfred R. Bellinger, 
those on the Roman period and Christianity to Professor Carl 
H. Kraeling, both of Yale. Dr. Glanville Downey of Dumbarton 
Oaks Research Library, Harvard University, went over the 
chapters on the Byzantine era. Professor Harald Inghold of 
Yale reviewed the sections dealing with the Nabataeans, 
Palmyrenes and Ghassánids. The last two chapters, which 
treat of the Ottoman age, were read by my colleague Dr. Lewis 
V. Thomas. To all these scholars, as well as to the host of 
others here and abroad whose aid I sought and received, my 
heartfelt thanks are due. Needless to add for any errors or 
shortcomings that remain the responsibility is entirely mine. 

I also owe a debt of gratitude to Dr. George C. Miles of the 
American Numismatic Society, who provided me with most 
of the coin illustrations, and to several students in my seminar 
— chief among whom were Harry W. Hazard, Wilfred C. 
Smith, R. Bayly Winder and C. Ernest Dawn — who read 
almost the entire manuscript and gave me the benefit of their 
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criticism. Most of the maps were sketched by Dr. Winder. 
The secretarial assistance in preparing the manuscript for 
publication and compiling the index was generously contributed 
through the Risq G. Haddad Foundation of New York. 

As I read and re-read the manuscript and corrected the proofs, 
the words of a twelfth century Syrian judge repeatedly came 
to my mind: 

Never have I met an author who is not ready to proclaim on 
the morrow of finishing his book, ‘‘ O, had I expressed this differently, 
how much better would it have been! Had such a statement been 
added, how much more correct it would have been! Had this been 
moved forward, it would have read better and had that been omitted 
it would have certainly been preferable." In such experience there 
is indeed a great lesson; it provides full evidence that defect charac- 
terizes all works of man. 


P. K. H. 
March 15, 1950 
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CHAPTER XXI 


SYRIA AS A ROMAN PROVINCE: THE PRE-EMPIRE PERIOD 


THE progress of Roman arms in Western Asia, commencing on 
the battlefield of Magnesia in 190 B.C.,! moved in a crescendo 
to the conquest of Syria by Pompey in 64 B.C.? The annexation 
of Syria found that country in a state of chaos into which the 
spineless late Seleucid rule had reduced it. Arab chiefs were 
in control of towns in the north. Nabataeans and Jews had 
encroached upon the Hellenistic domain in the south. Robber 
chiefs held many Phoenician coast towns as pirate bases. 
Mountainous Lebanon provided the geographical conditions 
necessary for their protection as did Cilicia, the acropolis of 
piracy in the eastern Mediterranean. In Cilicia’s rugged and 
remote recesses the pirates built rock castles to conceal their 
families and treasures for security and to provide asylum for 
themselves in time of danger. As long as trade with Meso- 
potamia and lands farther east was more profitable the tempta- 
tion to embark upon a career of piracy and robbery was not so 
strong, but now with the prevailing Seleucid anarchy and the 
disorganization of the hinterland trade by successive Armenian 
and Parthian conquests, the situation was changed. Indeed, 
one of the Seleucid kings, Tryphon (142-137 B.C.), himself 
originally a slave, actually encouraged piracy in Cilicia and 
used it as a means for strengthening his hold on the throne.5 
The pirates were the robbers of the sea highways, which in 
the case of the eastern Mediterranean were well defined and 
much frequented. Before the advent of Pompey they had 
organized themselves into an international sea power which 
embraced in its activity the whole eastern Mediterranean basin, 
causing a scarcity of provisions for Rome, which relied on over- 


t See above, p. 243. ? See above, p. 250. 3 See above, p. 37. 
4 Theodor Mommsen, History of Rome, tr. William P. Dickson (New York 
1894), vol. iv, pp. 58, 143. 
5 Mommsen, vol. iii, p. 87; vol. iv, p. 59. 
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seas trade for its grain supply. Though Pompey had supposedly 
exterminated the pirates from that whole region before the 
annexation of Syria,! some of them still flourished there even 
in the days of his successor.? 

All geographical and traditional Syria was incorporated by 
Pompey in 64 B.C. under one title Provincia Syria. The kingdom 
of Syria gave way to the province of Syria, with Antioch as 
capital, while Cilicia was made a province by itself. Arab 
dynasts were allowed to remain with their authority restricted 
to their original domains and paid annual tribute. The Naba- 
taean king, however, kept Damascus for a lump sum of money. 
Judaea was left a subject state within the framework of the 
province of Syria;? but the cities with a Greek constitution 
which the Jews had added to their domain were restored to 
their former status and granted internal freedom under pro- 
vincial governors. Ten of these cities then formed a league 
known as the Decapolis * to which other cities were added later. 
With the exception of Scythopolis (Baysàn) they all lay east of 
the Jordan. Antioch, Seleucia, Gaza and other colonies were 
also given autonomy and placed under provincial governors. 

The Syrian province was considered of such focal importance 
in the Asiatic possessions as to be put under the direct rule of a 
Roman proconsul with power to levy troops and engage in war.5 
Some of the most prominent Roman officials were put in charge. 
The first was Gabinius (57-55 B.C.), Pompey's able legate, who 
further reduced the power of the Jewish monarchy by depriving 
the high priest Hyrcanus II, grandson of Aristobulus,® of his 
royal rank, subjecting the people to heavy taxation and dividing 
the state into five small cantons, each under a council or San- 
hedrin. Gabinius rebuilt a number of Greco-Syrian cities which 
had been destroyed by the Maccabees, such as Samaria, Scytho- 
polis, Dora and Gaza.? 

Gabinius was succeeded by Crassus, member of the first 
triumvirate, which comprised also Pompey and Julius Caesar. 
À man of insatiable avarice, Crassus immediately upon his 
arrival in 54 B.C. made Syria a base of military operations 

! Mommsen, vol. iv, pp. 142-6. 

2 Dio (Cassius), Historia Romana, Bk. XXXIX, ch. 56. 

3 Josephus, Antiguities, Bk. XIV, ch. 4, 8 4. * See above, p. 252. 


5 See above, p. 250; Appian, § 51. 9 See above, p. 246. 
7 Josephus, Antiquities, Bk. XIV, ch. 5,8 3. 
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against Parthia, whose capital was Ctesiphon and whose wealth 
was considered inexhaustible. With the successive elimination 
of Pontus and Armenia and the acquisition of Syria, Rome 
came into direct contact with Parthia. In his second campaign 
in the spring of 53 Crassus was betrayed by his Arab ally Abgar ! 
of Edessa and there in the Syrian Desert, thirty miles south of 
Carrhae (Harrán), his army was cut to pieces and he himself 
was slain. Crassus’ head and right hand were severed and sent 
to the Parthian king in Seleucia-on-the-Tigris, who is said to 
have poured molten gold down the dead man's throat saying, 
“ Sate thyself now with that of which in life thou wert so 
greedy ".? 

Crassus' able quaestor (state treasurer) Cassius, afterwards 
one of Caesar's murderers, succeeded his chief. Realizing that 
the crushing defeat south of Carrhae put all Syria in jeopardy, 
Cassius hastened to prepare for the coming invasion, which did 
not materialize until the year 51. At the head of two legions 
the proconsul took his stand in Antioch ready to offer a deter- 
mined resistance. Sensing a lengthy siege, the Parthians retired 
along the Orontes and ultimately withdrew from all Syria.? The 
incursion, however, left its effect in the revival of several local 
dynasts many of whom favoured the Parthians. 

The civil war in Rome and the unstable condition of the 
whole Roman state threw Syria once more into a state of 
confusion. In the course of his march against a son of Mith- 
radates the Great, who, taking advantage of the war between 
Pompey and Caesar, had reinstated himself as king of Pontus, 
Caesar stopped in Syria (47 B.C.) and conferred privileges on 
several of its cities. In the division of the Roman world by the 
second triumvirate, of which Octavian (later Augustus) was a 
member, Mark Antony was given the East, including Syria and 
Egypt. His rule of four years (40-36 B.C.) brought neither 
stability nor peace. He lived voluptuously with Cleopatra and 
neglected affairs of state. The great Parthian inroad of 40-38 
B.C. dislodged the Romans from the entire province with the 
exception of Tyre.* It was with difficulty that at length order 

1 * Abgarus ” of Latin sources, “ Ariamnes " of Plutarch, “ Crassus ”’, ch. 21, 
in Vitae. 
2 Cf. Dio, Bk. XL, ch. 27; Plutarch, “ Crassus ”, ch. 33. 


3 Dio, Bk. XL, ch. 29. 
4 Bouchier, p. 29. 
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was restored. Antony went so far as to grant a large part of 
Phoenicia and Coele-Syria to his Egyptian inamorata and to 
inaugurate a son of his by her, Ptolemy by name, as titular 
sovereign of Syria. The boy had Seleucid blood in him through 
intermarriage between the two dynasties of Egypt and Syria. 
After the celebrated naval battle of Actium (31 B.C.), in which 
Octavian vanquished Antony and Cleopatra, the future Roman 
emperor passed through Palestine and Syria and was welcomed 
by the provincials, who longed for a stable government. This 
victory left Octavian the sole ruler of the Roman world. Four 
years later he received from the senate the title of Augustus 
(venerated, exalted) and began his rule as emperor. A new 
chapter in the history of the world begins. 

When Antony was charged with the affairs of the East he 
discarded the Maccabean in favour of the Herodian family. 
The founder of this family was a shrewd Idumaean politician, 
nominally a Jew, who was granted Roman citizenship and 
appointed procurator (fiscal agent) of Judaea by Julius Caesar 
when visiting Syria.^ Antipater became the real power behind 
the weak Hyrcanus. Antipater's son Herod took for his second 
wife a granddaughter of Hyrcanus IJ, thus uniting the two 
families. In the year 37 B.C. this Herod, later known as the 
Great, took Jerusalem and established his authority as king, 
which by the grace of Rome he was able to wield for thirty- 
three years. 

Herod ,promoted Roman against national interest. He 
succeeded where Antiochus Epiphanes had failed in forcibly 
making of Judaea a passable imitation of a Hellenistic realm. 
He launched a public works project which literally altered the 
face of the country. In Jerusalem he built a hippodrome, a 
theatre and an amphitheatre and held public games, all of 
which were inconsistent with Judaism. In addition he rebuilt 
the Temple. Samaria was his favourite residence. This city 
he adorned with buildings and renamed Sebaste * in honour of 
Augustus Caesar. Remains of his buildings have been ex- 
cavated. To please further his imperial patron he rebuilt 
Straton's Tower (Turris Stratonis) on the coast and named it 


I1 See above, p. 246. 

2 Josephus, Antiquities, Bk. XIV, ch. 8, 8$ 3, 5. 

3 Josephus, Antiquities, Bk. XV, ch. 6, § 4. 

4 Gr. sebastos means augustus in Latin; see above, p. 192, n. 2. 
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Caesarea,! destined to become the capital of Roman Palestine. 
At his court flourished Nicolaus of Damascus, who as philo- 
sopher and historian excelled Posidonius. Nicolaus, who knew 
Augustus personally, composed a universal history of which the 
section on Herod survives in substance in Josephus.? 

Herod married ten wives, butchered some of them and other 
members of his family and mercilessly crushed opposition to his 
despotic rule. He died in the year 4 B.C., a year or two after 
the birth of Christ as fixed by scholars (6-4 B.C.). In his altered 
wil he bequeathed his kingdom to his son Archelaus, who 
competed with his brother Herod Antipas for the throne and 
received a large portion of the kingdom, but with the title only 
of ethnarch.* Herod Antipas received the tetrarchy of Galilee.5 
He was the one who built Tiberias, naming it after Tiberius 
Caesar. Like his father and other Herods, Herod Antipas was 
double-faced : Jew at home, Hellenist abroad. On the deposi- 
tion of Archelaus (A.D. 6), Judaea was placed under the direct 
rule of Roman governors or procurators, of whom the fifth was 
Pontius Pilate.7 

Hellenism of the Roman brand, which had its start in 64 B.C., 
lasted until A.D. 323 when Constantine the Great shifted his 
capital from Rome to Byzantium, thereby inaugurating a new 
era in the history of the Mediterranean lands.’ Roman civiliza- 
tion itself, be it remembered, was an heir and beneficiary as well 
as continuer of the earlier Greek civilization. In fact, of all the 
Mediterranean peoples the Romans, as Indo-Europeans, were 
the only ones who proved capable of accepting more than the 
outward show of the civilization of their Greek kinsmen.? To 
the bulk of the Semitic and Hamitic populations of Western 
Asia and North Africa that civilization remained an alien 
imposition. 

By the first pre-Christian century a harmonization of Latin 


1 Josephus, Antigutties, Bk. XV, ch. 9, 86; Pliny, Bk. V, ch. 14; Strabo, 
Bk. XVI, ch. 2, $27. The Straton after whom the tower was named may have 
been the king of Sidon at its conquest by Alexander. 

2 Fragments of Nicolaus’ works were edited by Ludwig Dindorf, Historici 
Graeci minores, vol. i (Leipzig, 1870), pp. 1-153. 

3 Josephus, Antiquities, Bk. XVII, ch. 8, 8 1. 

* “ Ruler of a people " ; Josephus, Bk. XVII, ch. 11, 8 4. 

5 Lk. 3: r. $ Josephus, Bk. XVIII, ch. 2, 8 3. 

7 See below, p. 287. 3 See below, p. 349. 

° M. Cary and T. J. Haarhoff, Zzfe and Thought in the Greek and Roman World 
(London, 1940), p. vi. 
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and Greek civilizations had been achieved. A compromise was 
made in favour of the Greek tongue, which remained a lingua 
franca in the East as it was before; but Latin became the 
official language of the administration. The Greeks were weak 
on the political and organizational side, and that was exactly 
where the Romans were strong. The Romans were rather poor 
in the artistic and philosophic field, where the Greeks were rich. 
Thus did Hellenism, strengthened and enriched under the 
Roman aegis, continue its onward march in Syria. Thanks to 
Roman protection it remained secure from '' barbarian " peril 
Syrian Greek city life, with its characteristic political forms, 
round of festivities, amusements and intellectual exercise, moved 
on as before. Such local dynasties as were suffered by the 
mighty Romans to exist — the Herods of Judaea, the Aretas 
of Petra ! and the Odenathus of Palmyra ? — all had a Greek 
complexion. 

Under the provincial system of Roman rule the native 
communities suffered but little restriction in the exercise of 
their autonomy. They retained their own religion, language 
and customs. The Romans took upon themselves the responsi- 
bility for their protection. This was done by means of Italian 
troops. In lieu of military service tribute was exacted from the 
native population. The Roman governors, who exercised general 
supervision over domestic affairs, were normally appointed for 
a short period and received no pay except what they could exact 
by dubious methods and farming out taxes. 


! See below, p. 377. 2 See below, pp. 391 seg. 
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Provincial WHEN Rome rose to world power, the centre of political history 


govern- 
ment 


for the first time shifted from Asia into Europe where, except 
for the period of the caliphate, it has since remained. But 
imperial Rome had but one pattern before it which it could 
imitate in its government of the Western Asiatic provinces: the 
Seleucid. It was therefore only natural that the Roman 
emperors should be guided by the same general principles 
and keep the same governmental form as those that prevailed 
under the Hellenistic kings whom they superseded. 

Owing to its location as a frontier province bordering on 
the only serious rival and formidable foe of Rome — Parthia, 
Syria was constituted an imperial province of which the emperor 
himself was the titular proconsul. As such it was placed under 
a legate,! always of consular rank, whose term of office lasted 
from three to five years. Its governorship, along with that of 
Gaul, was the most honourable and highly prized that the 
empire could confer.? Syria in the East, like Gaul in the West, 
was a central seat of military control. The governor was 
assisted by an adequate staff among whom the procurators 
stood high as collectors of state revenue. The collection was 
made either directly or through tax farming. Under the 
legate's control was a strong military force of four legions, 
consisting in the early empire almost entirely of Italian troops. 
The legate of Syria was responsible for the security of Roman 
possessions throughout Western Asia. One of the early legates 
was Quirinius,? who was appointed by Augustus and took census 

1 Cf. Lk. 2:2. 

2 For a list of governors consult Gustave A. Harrer, Studies in the History of 
the Roman Province of Syria (Princeton, 1915), pp. 11-65. 

3 * Cyrenius ” of Lk. 2:2. From Josephus, 4z£guzties, Bk. XVIII, ch. 1,81; 
Bk. XVII, ch. 5, $ 2, however, it is learned that Quirinius was made governor of 
Syria about A.D. 5. The man under whose governorship Christ was born was 
Quintilius Varus, who was appointed in 6 n.c. His predecessor was Sentius 
Saturninus (9-6 B.C.) For more on Quirinius consult Tacitus, 4znales, Bk. III, 


ch. 22; Suetonius, Vitae Duodecim Caesarum, Bk. III, ch. 49. 
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of the Jews. Pontius Pilate was in reality procurator of Judaea 
(A.D. 24-37) but was intrusted by Tiberius! with its entire 
administration under the legates of Syria, one of whom, 
Vitellius, dismissed him for his ill-treatment of the Samaritans.” 

The local communities lived under a variety of governments. 
The Greco-Macedonian colonies kept their own magistrates 
under whom were a senate and a popular assembly. The 
ancient Greek city-state remained the organization type. The 
Phoenician city-states likewise retained their traditional oli- 
garchical systems, to which a Greek colouring had been by this 
time added. The Aramaean communities of the interior con- 
tinued in control of their internal affairs as before. The Arabs 
subsisted under more than one system. In Emesa the govern- 
ment was that of priest-kings.3 In Chalcis, too, farther south 
in Coele-Syria, a native ruled. Both of these small princely 
houses maintained their rule until toward the end of the first 
Christian century. On the desert frontier, where the nomadic 
or semi-nomadic way of life was still the rule, the tribe was the 
social unit and the patriarchal form of administration was 
maintained. In Judaea the high priest, no longer a king, 
acted as head of the community and was nominated by the 
Jewish aristocracy. Throughout, Rome displayed a remarkable 
degree of toleration in the face of such diversity. 

Behind this diversity of organization and control was a 
measure of ethnic and cultural similarity far beyond anything 


! A genealogical table of the Julian-Claudian line: 
I. Augustus (adopted son of Julius Caesar) 
: (27 B.C.-A.D. 14) 


2. Tiberius (A.D. 14-37) 


| 


Germanicus 


3. Gaius (Caligula, great-grandson of 4. Claudius (41-54) 
Augustus through his daughter Julia) 


(37-41) 
5. Nero (54-68) 
Note.—Broken line indicates adoptive relationship. 


2 Lk. 3:1; Josephus, Andzguztées, Bk. XVIII, ch. 4,88 1,2; ch.6,§5; War, 
Bk. II, ch. 9, § 2; Tacitus, Bk. XV, ch. 44. 
3 See above, p. 247. + See above, p. 281. 
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that prevailed before. All Syrians were by this time fully 
Semitized, speaking one tongue, Aramaic, and the educated 
among them writing one language, Greek. The Phoenicians, 
who had acquired a thicker veneer of Hellenism than their 
eastern neighbours and kinsmen !, the Aramaeans, lost their hold 
in the first Christian century on their mother tongue, which 
remained current till a much later time in their African colonies. 
The Jews, who by this time were not confined to Judaea but 
had settlements in all the large Syrian towns, kept Hebrew as 
a sacred tongue. Of the Arabs the Ituraeans, powerful in 
North Palestine, and the Idumaeans, nominally Judaized and 
settled in the south-western part of Palestine, were tending to 
adopt Aramaic. Those of them who were not yet settled no 
doubt clung to their Arabic. Farther south the Nabataeans, 
who of the Arabs had the closest contact with the Romans, 
persisted in their Arabic speech but adopted Aramaic for their in- 
scriptions.3 On the whole the picture presented quite a contrast 
to the ethnic and cultural anarchy of, say, the 'Amàrnah period. 

A. Greco-Macedonian element was sprinkled all over Syrian 
cities, being thickest in the Seleucid colonies — such as Antioch, 
Seleucia, Apamea and Laodicea — and in the seats of trade, 
such as the Phoenician and Philistine cities on the coast and 
Damascus and Palmyra in the interior. These settlers were 
descendants of Macedonian and Greek veterans, merchants, 
craftsmen and adventurers who for political or other reasons 
had sought their fortunes in the Orient. The Romans planted 
but few colonies. They had a settlement of veterans in Beirut 
under Augustus and another in Ba'labakk, both destined to 
become vital foci of Roman culture. The Latin-speaking 
colonists were far outnumbered by the Greek-speaking ones; 
many of them already knew Greek and could communicate 
with the natives and the other colonists through that tongue. 
Moreover, unlike the Greeks, the Romans kept somewhat aloof, 
unmindful of the culture of the provincials whom they ruled. 
The chief Roman interest in Syria was to use it as a base 
against the enemy and to exploit its resources. The Syrians 
manifested but little interest in the Roman military campaigns 
except when their own safety was threatened. 


1 See above, pp. 114, 254-5. | ? See above, p. 257. 
3 See below, pp. 383-4. * See below, pp. 309-10. 
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The performance of Roman administration in such a Roman 
province as Syria, which had a civilization as high as the MEN 
Roman though differing in character, was not as successful 
or brilliant as in such half-civilized provinces as Spain or Gaul. 
In Syria the Greek settlements, Phoenician cities and Judaean 
towns, with their developed social, intellectual and economic 
life and with their schools of art, philosophy and literature, 
found but little to borrow from Rome. To them Latin literature 
remained a sealed book. But the case of the Arabians and 
the Aramaeo-Arabs was different. Among them, east of Anti- 
Lebanon and of settled Transjordan, Roman colonies were set 
up, each starting with a nucleus of Italian settlers, around which 
others were grouped, and developing into special communities. 
This was made possible after Trajan in A.D. 106 had annexed 
Transjordan as well as Hawran, which was once under Naba- 
taean rule but later transferred by Augustus to Herod. In 105 
Trajan had reduced Petra. Arabia Petraea was then incor- 
porated into the Roman Empire under the name Provincia 
Arabia. With Syria as the focus of Roman power in the Near 
East, Roman administration established a chain of posts along 
the fringe of the desert to protect the more settled and civilized 
areas. The forts were often garrisoned with auxiliaries recruited 
from friendly tribes. The transversal road from east to west, 
connecting the cities of the Tigris and the Euphrates with those 
of the Mediterranean and passing through Palmyra, cut through 
this territory. A great longitudinal road crossed it, the Via 
Maris of the Romans, the King's Highway of the Bible.? This 
road ran from Damascus through Hawran to Gilead, Moab and 
on southward to join the Arabian caravan route. Going back 
to the late second millennium B.C. this principal road of Trans- 
jordan was paved by Trajan and used as the military road of the 
legions, later of the Moslem pilgrims.* The new facilities pro- 
moted a tendency toward a settled life on the part of nomadic 
or semi-nomadic communities. Urbanization was a cardinal 
point in Roman policy. 

* Bouchier, p. 5. ? See below, pp. 381-2. 

3 Gen. 14:1-5; Num. 20:17; 21:22. For more on Roman roads consult 
Peter Thomsen, “Die römischen Meilensteine der Provinzen Syria, Arabia und 
Palaestina", Zeztschrift des deutschen Palástina- Vereins, vol. xl (1917), pp. 1 seg. ; 
Christina P. Grant, The Syrian Desert (London, 1937), pp. 62-5. 

* Since its reconstruction in recent years by the Transjordan government, the 
road has become King ‘Abdullah’s Road. 
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In brief it may be claimed that the chief service which Roman 
administration rendered the Syrian province was immunity from 
civil disturbances and protection against external enemies. In- 
cidentally it opened up a wider market, a world market, before it. 

In the first century of imperial rule (ca. 30 B.C. to A.D. 70) 
Syrian recovery from the depression into which it had sunk as 
a result of foreign and civil wars was rapid and sure. The 
province found itself an integral part of an empire that stretched 
from the Atlantic and the North Sea to the Euphrates and from 
the Rhine and the Danube to the Sahara. Under the shelter of 
imperial arms order and Pax Romana prevailed. Security from 
brigandage and piracy was established. Parthian and Arabian 
incursions were checked. Strategic passes, like the Cilician, 
were well guarded. A network of roads, an outstanding achieve- 
ment of administrative and engineering skill, knit all parts of the 
empire into a relatively compact unit. Several of the milestones 
which marked the well-kept, well-drained Syrian roads are still 
preserved. Augustus instituted a postal service which brought 
the central government into closer contact with its provincial 
agents. Trade was stimulated. The curve of prosperity tended 
upward again. After A.D. 70 the entire Roman state enjoyed a 
long period of immunity from serious civil disturbances.! From 
A.D. 96 to 180 it was fortunate in having an unbroken succession 
of worthy emperors beginning with Nerva and ending with 
Marcus Aurelius. Theirs is designated “ the age of the good 
emperors ". No great state was better governed than the 

1 Cf. below, p. 339. 


2 Genealogical table of the five good emperors : 
I2. Nerva (96-98) 


13. Trajan (98-117) 
14. Hadrian (117-38) 
15. Antoninus Pius (138-61) 


16. Marcus Aurelius (161-80) 


JVote.—Broken line indicates foster father and adopted son relationship. 
A genealogical table of the Antonines : 


15. Antoninus Pius (138-61) 


16. Marcus Aurelius (161-80) | 17. Lucius Verus (161-80) 


18. Commodus (180-92) 
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Roman in the second Christian century. Under Hadrian 
(117-38), an ex-legate of Syria, the empire reached its height ; 
under his predecessor Trajan (98-117) Roman Syria attained 
its widest extent and greatest prosperity.? 

During that century almost the whole civilized world from 
the Atlantic to Central Asia was united under one sceptre. No 
such empire existed before. Throughout that vast domain the 
flame of civilization was held higher and burned brighter than 
at any previous age in history. In the very heart of that domain 
lay the Mediterranean as a radiating, vitalizing centre. Syria 
lay on its eastern shore. Such were the facilities and public 
security that one could travel safely from York in England to 
the banks of the Euphrates almost any time. One language, a 
standardized form of Greek, would carry a man from eastern 
Spain to the Indus valley. 

The position of.Syria as the leading province of the empire 
was further strengthened by the fact that as early as A.D. 69 
the Roman legions stationed in it succeeded in elevating their 
general Vespasian to the imperial throne over his rival the 
choice of the German legions. Over a century later (A.D. 175) 
the legions there on receiving a false rumour that Marcus 
Aurelius was dead proclaimed as emperor their general Avidius 
Cassius,? a native of Cyrrhus * in North Syria and governor of 
the Eastern provinces. 

The sense of security, the extension of the road system and 
the creation of a new world trade stimulated economic produc- 
tion beyond anything hitherto known. Prosperity was reflected 
in a higher standard of living and the appearance of new towns 
The increased population of greater Syria must in the second 
century have reached the all-time high of 7,000,000.5 It is not 
likely that the Syrian population has at any time exceeded this 
figure. In the case of Coele-Syria the great productivity was 
partly due to another factor, the effective administration of the 
water supply furnished by the Orontes. "Technical inventions 
of the Roman age included an improved plough, the so-called 
Archimedean screw and the watermilló The water wheel was 

! Cary and Haarhoff, p. 82. ? Bouchier, p. 40. 3 Harrer, pp. 35-6. 
* On the slopes of the Taurus north-east of Antioch, see below, p. 521. 
5 Cf. Heichelheim, pp. 158-9; Henri Lammens, Za Syrie, précis historique 


(Beirut, 1921), vol.i, p. 11; Beloch, pp. 245 seg. ; cf. above, p. 279, below, p. 484. 
é See above, p. 40. 
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also improved. That whole valley, now partly a desert, must 
have been a seat of intensive cultivation.! Remains of oil 
presses abound east of Hims, where no trees of any kind grow 
today. Apamea, which in the census of Quirinius under 
Augustus numbered 117,000 free inhabitants,” is now desolate. 
Even Transjordan, now mostly desert, was to Josephus 3 a land 
abounding in crops and with plains producing all varieties of 
trees such as dates, grapes and olives. The fertility of the 
northern continuation of Transjordan, Hawran (Auranitis and 
Trachonitis), was proverbial. It was transformed under the 
aegis of the Romans from a country of shepherds and semi- 
nomads into one of cities and villages. The entire region was 
made dependent on the use of reservoirs in which the irregular 
but sometimes heavy rainfall was collected. Lying on the 
threshold of the desert Hawran, with its capital Bostra,* was 
the first to be settled and cultivated by desert tribesmen. Under 
'Trajan the city was enlarged, fortified and given the name Nova 
Trajana Bostra. It was an important junction of caravan roads 
leading to Damascus, the Mediterranean, the Red Sea and the 
Persian Gulf. After Diocletian (284-305) it became the capital 
of the province of Arabia. The degree of prosperity attained 
by this region under the Romans was never approached even 
under the Umayyads, whose capital was Damascus.5 

From sporadic passages in Strabo (d. ca. A.D. 24), Pliny 
(d. 79), Athenaeus (fl. 228) and other Latin authors the im- 
pression of general prosperity in Syrian agriculture is gained. 
The forest-crowned summits of lofty Lebanon presented the 
same aspect as before; many writers include the mountain 
among the well-known lumber regions. It may be assumed that 
the system of wild tree protection and methodical felling was 
applied at least to the cedars. Pliny $ enumerates among the 
trees of Syria the date, pistachio, fig, cedar, juniper, terebinth 
and sumac. In the first Christian century several Syrian trees 
were introduced into Italy. Vitellius, the legate under Tiberius, 

1 Theodor Mommsen, The Provinces of the Roman Empire, tr. William P. 
Dickson (London, 1909), vol. ii, p. 136. 

2 Ephemeris epigraphica, vol. iv (Berlin, 1881), p. 538. 

3 War, Bk. HI, ch. 3, 8 3. 

* Bosora of 1 Macc. 5: 26, 28, Eski Sham (old Damascus) of the Turks, Busra 
of the present day. 


5 Cf. Yaqüt, Mu'jam al-Buldàn, vol. ii, p. 358. 
$ Bk. XIII, chs. 10-13. 
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is credited with the introduction of several varieties of figs and 
the pistachio to his country seat at Alba Longa.! The Nicolaan 
dates, thus called from Nicolaus of Damascus,? who when visiting 
Rome with Herod the Great made Augustus a present of the finest 
fruit of the date palm, were sweet as honey and of such size that 
“ four of them, placed end to end, will make a cubit in length "'.3 
In the cultivation of the vine and other fruit plants use was made 
of water machines and presses and of advanced methods in 
manuring. The Damascus plum tree was introduced into 
Italy long before Pliny ; the jujube tree was introduced not long 
before his time.5 Of the oil-bearing trees Pliny ĉ refers to one 
that grows spontaneously in the maritime parts of Syria whose 
produce has a sweet flavour and is employed for medicinal 
purposes, evidently a terebinthine. 

Grain constituted the principal nourishment. In addition to 
the staple cereals rice, which requires artificial irrigation, was 
cultivated spasmodically along the coast. The commonest 
adjunct to cereal food was a leaf vegetable. Meat was not in 
regular demand except among the rich. Of the legumes lentils, 
beans, kidney beans, chick-peas, vetch and lupin were widely 
cultivated. Lupin was more popular for cattle. Bulbous plants, 
such as onions, leeks and garlic, were especially relished by the 
poor. Of the spices coriander, mustard, anise, cumin, ginger ? 
and mint flourished in Syria.? The sources mention the mush- 
room of Jerusalem, the garlic of Heliopolis and the onion of 
Ascalon.'? Ascalon also produced henna, which was highly 
valued. Syrian cabbage was popular. On enumerating the 
varieties of radish, a plant native to Syria, Pliny !! considers the 
Syrian, which had recently been introduced into Italy, the very 
best. In the judgment of this Roman authority on natural 


' Pliny, Bk. XV, chs. 21, 24; Athenaeus, Bk. XI, 8 500; see above, pp. 259, 
274-5. 

2 See above, p. 284. 

3 Pliny, Bk. XIII, ch. 9; Athenaeus, Bk. XIV, ch. 22. 

4 Cf. Matt. 21 : 33. 

5 Bk. XIII, ch. 10; XV, chs. 12, 14; see below, pp. 297-8. 

$ Bk. XV, ch. 8; XXIII, ch. 50. 

7 Strabo, Bk. XV, ch. 1, $8 18. See above, pp. 274-5. 

8 See below, p. 619. 

9 Ex. 16:31; Num. 11:7; Matt. 13:31; Mk. 4:31; Matt. 23:23; Is. 
28: 25,27. 

19 Strabo, Bk. XVI, ch. 2, 8 29; Pliny, Bk. XIX, ch. 32; see below, p. 618, n. 3. 

un Bk. XIX, ch. 26. 
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history the lilies of Antioch and Laodicea were the most 
esteemed.! Papyrus was grown and used for writing material.” 
Flax, hemp and cotton continued to grow all over Western 
Asia.3 The liquorice root still grows wild near the marshes and 
on river banks around Antioch. 

Syrian gardening was a pleasant feature of ancient Roman Gardening 
civilization. It goes back to early Semitic beginnings which 
grew out of the widespread fruit, flower and herb cultivation 
which depended solely upon summer irrigation. The Semitic 
Paradise was but a garden which the Lord God planted east- 
ward in Eden.* It was modelled after the earthly gardens in the 
artificially irrigated lands from Palestine to Persia. Given an 
impetus under Persian rule, Semitic gardening technique was 
perfected under the Romans. It was applied not only on a 
private but also on a public scale, as exemplified in the sacred 
groves and temple grounds. Daphne, whose temple and grove 
were dedicated to Apollo, was one of the beauty spots in the 
Roman world ; it attracted imperial pilgrims and visitors.5 The 
flowery retreats which attended the Mediterranean civilization 
and were represented in Antioch, Damascus and Jerusalem 
became a prototype of the pleasure gardens that worked their 
way into Rome and later into Granada.® Until today water is 
handled as an artistic motif in the flowing jets (sing. zafzraA) 
emitting a veil-like spray in the courtyards of Damascus. 

The production of dyes in the textile manufacturing districts Industry 
of Sidon and Tyre seems to have continued under the Romans. 
Phoenician purple was held everywhere in high esteem. In 
Strabo's? time the great number of dyeing works in Tyre 
rendered the city “ unpleasant as a place of residence ". Pliny? 
states that the leaves of the sumac were used for tanning leather ;? 
they are stil used today. Syria and Egypt were the main 
sources of linen goods for the empire and among the best 
sources of leather. Industry was literally a process of ‘‘ manu- 
facture"; that is, production by hand. With no experimentation 
and no machinery it remained virtually static. Several Syrian 
plants provided medicinal and aromatic products for the 


1 Bk, XXI, ch. 11. ? See above, p. 277. 3 See above, pp. 91, 275. 
* Gen. 2:8. For the etymology of “ Paradise " see above, p. 227. 

5 See below, pp. 303-5. 6 Hitti, History of the Arabs, pp. 528-9. 
7 Bk. XVI, ch. 2, § 23. 8 Bk. XIII, ch. 13. 

9 


The New Testament has a reference to a tanner in Jaffa, Acts 9:43; 10:6. 
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domestic as well as foreign market.! Syrian wines enjoyed well- 
deserved popularity throughout the whole ancient world.? 
Antioch, Byblus,3 Tripoli, Berytus, Tyre, Lebanon, Hawràn, 
Ascalon and Gaza produced wine. The wine of Apamea was 
said to be well adapted for mixing with honey.* The wine of 
Galilee is cited in the New Testament.5 

First among the mineral resources was asphalt or bitumen, 
found in large quantities in the region of the Dead Sea (Lake 
Asphaltites) and to a lesser extent in the vicinity of Sidon. 
Syrian cinnabar and orpiment were used for painting ; orpiment 
was of gold colour. One of the uses to which amber was put 
by women was the making of spindles’ whorls. The alabaster 
of Damascus was whiter than other varieties... Gypsum was 
prepared in Syria evidently by the same process by which 
plaster of Paris is prepared today.!? Stone quarries existed near 
Antioch,!! which also had chalk quarries as had Heliopolis. 
Copper was mined in Mount Lebanon and southern Palestine, in 
the vicinity of Jericho, Beirut and the sources of the Jordan.” 
Most of the mines of the Near East were controlled by the 
government and worked by slaves. Statuary was also produced. 
When the Emperor Caligula (37—41) ordered a colossal imperial 
effigy set up in the Temple of Jerusalem, his Syrian legate 
applied to an artificer of Sidon. Men of each profession — 
merchants, shipowners, shopkeepers, artisans — formed associa- 
tions for mutual protection and benefit. Palmyra had a guild of 
goldsmiths and silversmiths 1 and Gerasa had one of potters. 
The imperial armament factories established by the Emperor 
Diocletian (d. 313) in Antioch, Damascus and Edessa must have 
been outgrowths of earlier firms.!5 

Commerce, especially in its foreign and inter-provincial 
aspects, provided the main source of wealth. The richest cities 
of the Roman Near East were the commercial cities, such as 


! See below, p. 297. ? Strabo, Bk. XV, ch. 3, 8 22. 

3 Athenaeus, Bk. I, ch. 29, 8 a. * Pliny, Bk. XIV, ch. 9. 

5 John 2:3. Cf. Josephus, /Far, Bk. III, ch. X, $ 8. 

$ Pliny, Bk. XXV, ch. 51; Strabo, Bk. XVI, ch. 2, 8 42, where the Dead Sea is 


wrongly called “ Lake Sirbonis ". See above, p. 40. 
7 Pliny, Bk. XXX, ch. 22. 8 Pliny, Bk. XXXVII, ch. 2. 
? Pliny, Bk. XXXVI, ch. 12. 10 Pliny, Bk. XXXVI, ch. 59. 
11 Libanius, Orationes, No. 11, 8 25. 12 Cf. above, p. 277. 


13 Philo (Judaeus), Opera, ed. Leopold Cohn and Paul Wendland (Berlin, 1915), 
vol. vi, ch. 31, §§ 220-22. 
14 See below, p. 390. 15 Malalas, p. 307, ll. 20 seg. 
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Petra, Palmyra, Gerasa and the Phoenician coast towns. 
Industrialists and Iandowners stood next to merchants in 
opulence. 

By and large the traders were natives of the land. The 
Roman trader (negotiator, mercator), a novel phenomenon in 
the history of the Levant, makes his debut subsequent to the 
annexation of Syria by Pompey. 
He is either Italian or Greek- 
Italian and settles first in An- 
tioch. By the time of Augustus 
he reaches Petra. In the course 
of the first Christian century, 
however, he retreats before his 
shrewd and more experienced 
Syrian rival and under the | 
attraction. of new markets in From H. B. Walters, Catalogue of Bronzes 
the West until he virtually dis- cal PARERA 
appears from the market.’ Com- — DONKEY WITH PANNIERS 
merce remained as individual- Thedonbev ith Besdont 
CN 3 - e donkey, with head raised and 
istic as industry. Companies legs stiff, is braying 
or partnerships were rare. Trade 
in slaves continued to flourish. Insolvent debtors forfeited their 
persons to their creditors, and professional slave traders seized 
unwary adults, kidnapped infants and bought unwanted ones. 

Syrian traffic reached its peak in those golden days of Roman 
rule when the caravan cities of Petra, Gerasa, Bostra, Palmyra 
and Dura-Europus were flourishing centres of trade. The 
maritime routes were then enriched by Trajan's restoration of 
the canal which connected the Nile with the extreme north-west 
arm of the Red Sea and which was first dug by the ancient 
Pharachs. The Phoenician cities exported dates and “ the finest 
wheat flour ".? The frankincense exported from Syria 3 was in 
reality of South Arabian origin.* Products of the medicinal and 
aromatic plants of Western Asia were exported to the entire 
Roman world. Perfumes and drugs produced in that region 
enjoyed world-wide vogue. Latin sources make frequent refer- 
ence to Syrian styrax, silphium, magydaris and nard. Wines, 


I. M. Rostovtzeff, The Social and Economie History of the Roman Empire 
(Oxford, 1926), pp. 158-9. 

= Athenaeus, Bk. 1, ch. 28, 8a. 3 Athenaeus, Bk. I, ch. 27, $ f. 

+ See above, pp. 272-3; Hitti, History of the Arabs, pp. 47-8 
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various oils, dried fruits and unguents were exported in quan- 
tities. Vessels bearing the signature of a certain Ennion of 
Sidon, the most renowned Syrian glassmaker of the first 
Christian century, have been found in Egypt, Cyprus, Italy and 
southern Russia.! His workshops must have had an office in 
Rome. Another Sidonian glass manufacturer maintained a 
branch office as far away as Cologne. The best workers in 
bronze in the middle of the first Christian century likewise 
flourished in Sidon.? Remains of Syrian weavers' products — 
cheap linen and woollen goods, purple-dyed silks — have been 
found in several places outside of Syria. 

Syrian imports comprised pottery from Greece and Italy, 
dried fish from Egypt and Spain, papyrus from Egypt, myrrh 
and incense from South Arabia, spices and jewels from India 
and silk from China. 'Akka was an important centre for the 
fish trade. Among the seaboard population marine animals 
formed a large part of the popular diet. Papyrus was used for 
ships' ropes as well as for writing purposes. 


! Heichelheim, p. 189; Rostovtzeff, p. 540, n. 43. ? Cf. above, p. 296. 
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CITY AND COUNTRY LIFE 


THE general aspect of country life in Roman Syria did not The 
radically differ from the earlier pattern. The land was studded "les 
with thousands of villages inhabited mostly by peasants who 
lived on the produce of the vineyards or farms. No traces of 
serfdom can be found among these villages ; nor is there record 

of the presence of public slaves doing menial labour. Police 
duty was probably the responsibility of the city in whose 
territory the village lay. There is no clear record of a village 
spending money for education, public health or charity.! Some 

of the land surrounding a village may have been held in common, 
constituting a source of revenue to the village. Villages were 
occasionally owned by private individuals. 

The type of the common man was the peasant or his fellow- 
villager who worked as carpenter, blacksmith, shoemaker or 
shopkeeper. These villages were as little affected by the Roman- 
izing process as they were by the Hellenizing process. The 
villagers, especially those far removed from urban centres, 
tenaciously clung to their traditional ways of life. The script 
and contents of the inscriptions found at al-Safa — the volcanic 
region some one hundred miles south-east of Damascus — 
which date from the first three Christian centuries reveal the 
persistence of ancient rites and customs.? 

Above the peasantry stood a native aristocracy. Its com- The well. 
ponent parts were large landowners and proprietors of flocks of '^? 
sheep and goats domiciled in neighbouring towns. The members 
of this class were also leaders in religious affairs. The caravan 
cities, coastal towns and Greco- Roman colonies housed the rich 
merchants and industrialists as well as the government officials. 

In the cities slavery created a ‘‘ white-collar " class, too proud 


1 George M. Harper, Jr., Village Administration in the Roman Province of 
Syrta (Princeton, 1928), p. 57. 
2 René Dussaud and Frédéric Macler, Mission dans les régions désertiques de la 
Syrie Moyenne (Paris, 1903), pp. 54 seg.; see below, p. 403, n. 3. 
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to work. Some masters made good use of their leisure in the 
service of city or state, others in the service of the Muses, but 
the majority developed into a “ gentleman ” class addicted to 
sports, amusements and social functions. The climatic condi- 
tions and traditional concepts of life, however, made for temper- 
ate habits; and the sense of family loyalty, a most precious 
element in the legacy of the patriarchal age, never lost its hold 
upon the people; it is still a living force today. 

The country women went then, as they still go today, un- 
veiled. The city women wore veils which either formed only a 
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headdress or were brought round the head and down the 
shoulders like a hood, something like the modern system of 
veiling.! Statues of women exhibit ọccasional tattooing, often 
on the chest, a custom that still persists. 

Since Roman law never recognized anything but mono- 
gamy, polygamy could not have been prevalent in the settled 
parts of Roman Syria. Circumcision, an early Semitic practice,? 
evidently began to fall into disuse as a result of contact with 
Indo-Europeans ? and was finally abandoned under the influence 
of Christianity. 

! See above. pp. 173-4- ? See above, p. 118. > Herodotus, Bk. I1, ch. 104. 
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In the Hellenized or Romanized cities and in the coastal 
towns the amusements were those of the ordinary Greco-Roman 


type— wrestling, char- 
iot racing, musical 
competition and theat- 
rical performances. 
Dromedary racing was 
popular in the regions 
bordering the desert. 
Hunting was a favour- 
ite among the well-to- 
do. Monuments show 
scenes in which bears, 
antelopes, gazelles and 
wild boars are hunted 
by archers or mounted 
lancers. Hounds were 
sometimes used. The 
institution of /Aex»az, 
a combination of gym- 
nasium and hot bath 
which made its emer- 
gencein Seleucid Syria, 
subsisted in the Roman 
period. 

From the early 
empire the Syrian be- 
gan to be associated in 
the Roman mind with 
music, dancing, circus 
playing and other 
forms of entertaining. 
Jockeys from Lao- 
dicea, actors from 
Berytus, circus players 
from Tyre, ballet 
dancers from Caesarea, 
flute players from Heli- 
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Seated under a canopy fastened to a richly 
draped saddle, one girl plays the dram, the other 
the double flute. The girls are apparently taking 
part in a religious procession organized by some 
temple. Such a scene was probably familiar to 
the Syrians in Roman times 


opolis, musicians from Gaza and wrestlers from Ascalon figure 


in Latin literature. 
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regular troupes, went from place to place and were available 
for hire in banquets and on festal occasions. Rome must have 
patronized many such troupes, some of which came from 
Antioch. The Roman satirist Juvenal! (ca. A.D. 60-140) 
exclaims in an angry mood: “ The Syrian Orontes has long 
since poured its water into the Tiber, bringing with it its 
lingo and its manners, its flutes and its slanting harp strings ”. 
Romans spoke of the Syrian ambubata? as in modern times 
people spoke of the Parisian coquette. According to a report in 
Athenaeus,} Phoenicia “ rings from one end to the other with 
indecent songs ". After his Parthian campaign (A.D. 166) the 
dissolute Emperor Verus took time to amuse and enjoy himself 
at Laodicea and Daphne and returned to his capital with a 
train of Syrian musicians, actors, buffoons and other enter- 
tainers who sensibly affected the taste of the time.4 

The palm for luxurious and dissolute living goes to Antioch 
with its suburb Daphne. Nowhere else in Roman Syria does 
the enjoyment of life seem to have been the goal and the duties 
of life the side issue as in this North Syrian spot. Antioch was 
allowed by Pompey to retain the privilege of autonomy which 
it possessed under the Seleucids. For the support it gave his 
rival, Septimius Severus degraded it after his victory at Issus 
(194) from the rank of metropolis and made it a “ village " of 
Laodicea. His successor Caracalla made it a colony.5 Julius 
Caesar bestowed on it, among other works, a theatre and an 
amphitheatre. Herod the Great contributed a road and a 


colonnade.® Caligula, Trajan and Hadrian added baths. 


Antoninus Pius paved its main street with granite from 
Egypt. Commodus (177-92) reorganized its periodic Olympian 
games. In the days of Josephus’ it was the third largest 
city of the empire (after Rome and Alexandria) Lamps 
illuminated its paved streets and public squares after nightfall. 
In contrast to other cities this was one ‘ where the bright- 
ness of the lights at night commonly equals the resplendence 

1 Satura, No. 3,11. 62-5. 2 From Syriac azózóo, fife. 3 Bk. XV, 8 697c. 

* Mommsen, vol. ii, p. 132; Bouchier, p. 17. 

5 Glanville Downey, “ The Political Status of Roman Antioch ", Berytus, vol. 
vi (1939-40), pp. 1 seg. For the privileges of cities and colonies see A. H. M. Jones, 
The Greek City (Oxford, 1940), pp. 132 seg. 

é Josephus, Antiquities, Bk. XIV, ch. 5,8 3; Har, Bk. I, ch. 21, 8 11. 


7 War, Bk. 1I, ch. 2,8 4; George Haddad, Aspects of Social Life in Antioch in 
the Roman- Hellenistic Period (Chicago, 1949), pp. 70-73. 
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of day". In a panegyric on his home town the late 
Antiochene rhetorician Libanius ? (314—a. 393) refers to this 
feature: '' Other lights take the place of the sun's light, lamps 
which leave the Egyptian festival of illumination far behind; 
and with us night is distinguished from day only by the difference 
of lighting’. There is no such record as to any other city of 
antiquity. After describing the springs of Daphne and the 
aqueduct thence to Antioch, Libanius ? boasts : 


In the public baths every stream has the proportions of a river; in 
the private baths several have the like. .. . As many as are the dwelling 
houses, so many are also the running waters, nay there are even in 
individual houses often several; and the majority of the workshops 
have also the same advantage. Therefore we have no fighting at the 
public wells as to who shall come first to draw — an evil under which 
so many considerable towns suffer, when there is a violent crowding 
round the wells and outcry over broken jars. With us the public 
fountains flow for ornament since every one has water within his doors. 
And this water is so clear that the pail appears empty, and so pleasant 
that it invites us to drink. 


The road between Antioch and Daphne — a distance of five 
miles — was bordered by parks, fountains, villas and splendid 
structures appropriate to the gay procession that thronged from 
the city gate to the scene of consecrated pleasure. Ten miles in 
circumference, Daphne itself was a pleasure garden — “ the 
purest gift of the queen of nymphs ", in Libanius' words. The 
place was world renowned for its flowing, gushing waters, its 
shady paths, its beautiful laurel trees (for which it was named) 
and for its tall cypresses, all dedicated to Apollo.4 Even the 
Christian emperors in later days spared those trees. The law 
forbidding their cutting was still in force in the sixth century.5 
In the sacred grove was a stream whose water for reasons un- 
known was periodically troubled. The attendant priests were 
at the same time affected with ecstasy and answered inquiries. 
This oracle of Daphne was consulted even by emperors. The 
Apollo and Diana temple, originally built by Seleucus, possessed 
the right of asylum.® It had rows of columns on two sides and 
walls bright with marble. A colossal statue of Apollo reaching 


! Ammianus Marcellinus, Rerum gestarum, Bk. NIV, ch. 1,89. 

2 Orationes, No. 11, § 267. 3 Orationes, No. 11, 88 244-5. 

* See above, p. 295. 5 Procopius, Bk. II, ch. 14, 8 5. 
6 Strabo, Bk. XVI, ch. 2, 86; 2 Macc. 4: 33. 
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almost to the ceiling stood in it. Early emperors who made the 
pilgrimage to Daphne encamped in tents. Diocletian (284—305) 
built a palace in it that was beautified by Theodosius (378-95). 
Hadrian, who was legate of Syria and received in Antioch the 
news of his elevation to the throne, presented several buildings 
to Antioch and a theatre to Daphne. The aqueducts which 
supplied both towns with water were repaired or enlarged by 


"(Haul Grulhiner, Pari) 


"Le Syrie" 


From fussaud, Deschamps and Seyrig, 


THE ROMAN AQUEDUCT OF ANTIOCH BRINGING THE WATER 
FROM DAPHNE 


him. Several other buildings adorned Daphne. “ No city in all 
the empire excelled it in the splendour and magnificence of its 
public structures." ! Its main street, two miles long, with a 
covered colonnade on both sides and a broad carriage road in 
the middle, ran through the middle of the city parallel to the 
Orontes.? 

Since Seleucid days Daphne had been the scene of the 
greatest celebration of games in Syria? A wealthy Antiochene 
senator who accompanied Augustus on his return to Rome 

t Mommsen, Provinces, vol. ii, p. 129. 


* G. Downey, '' Imperial Building Records in Malalas ", Aysantintsche Zeit- 
Schrift, vol, xxxviii (1938), p. 308. 3 See above, p. 278, 
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willed his fortune to the establishment of a thirty-day Daphnean 
festival — the Olympian games — with dances, dramatic per- 
formances, chariot races, athletic and gladiatorial contests. 
Early in the third century the duration was extended to forty- 
five days. Women participated in some of these performances, 
and the festival, as might be expected, was the scene of many 
moral irregularities. Daphne became proverbial for its dis- 
soluteness. 

Proud, turbulent and satirical, the Antiochians were noted 
for their mastery of the art of ridicule. They evidently could not 
forget that theirs was once a royal city and stood ready to side 
with any pretender whom the Syrian army put up. With the 
emperors who sojourned in their city they invariably quarrelled. 
Hadrian withdrew from the city the right of coinage, Marcus 
Aurelius the right of assembly ; Septimius Severus transferred 
the primacy of Syria to Laodicea, where it temporarily remained. 
For a time Antioch, as noted above, was made dependent on 
Laodicea. Emperors bestowed titles and rights upon a city 
as a reward for good behaviour; they withdrew these privileges 
as a punishment for disloyalty. Severus ordained the partition 
of Syria into a northern province — called Coele-Syria — which 
was allowed two legions, and a southern — called Syro-Phoenicia 
— which was allowed one legion. Antioch’s later trouble with 
Julian, who spent the winter of 362 there preparatory to his 
Persian campaign, started when he tried to regulate the price of 
drinks and dancing. The senators were running the “ black 
market ". The majority of the people were then Christians, but 
the emperor was not and had tried to restore paganism. They 
ridiculed him as a dwarf displaying a billy-goat's beard.! They 
themselves kept clean shaved even when old. Long before him 
Trajan had made Antioch the headquarters of the Parthian 
campaigns which closed his life. While wintering there in 
A.D. 115, when the emperor narrowly escaped destruction, the 
city suffered one of the most violent earthquakes on record. 
“ Even Mt. Casius itself was so shaken that its peaks seemed 
to lean over and break off and to be falling upon the very city." ? 
The second great calamity that befell the city was its capture in 
A.D. 260 by the Persian Shapür I (Sapor). On that occasion the 


! Ammianus Marcellinus, Bk. XXII, ch. 14, $ 3. 
2 Dio, Bk. LXVIII, ch. 25, 86. See above, p. 40. 
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citizens were absorbed in the enjoyment of a theatrical perform- 
ance when the wife of the actor suddenly cried, “ Is it a dream, 
or are the Persians here? " whereupon all the people turned 
their heads about and saw the arrows being showered upon 
them.! The city was set on fire and many of its inhabitants 
butchered without the loss of a single Persian. 

Antioch's rival to the south, Laodicea, was also a favourite Laodicea 
pleasure resort frequented by dignitaries. In the early first DUMP 
Christian century the gently sloping hills overhanging the city 
were all covered with vines almost to their summits. The vine- 
yards extended eastward nearly to Apamea and the wines were 
exported from Laodicea’s excellent harbour to Alexandria.? 
Herod the Great (d. 4 B.C.), who inaugurated the royal Jewish 
policy of bestowing favours on the colonies as a means of curry- 
ing imperial favour, furnished Laodicea among other cities with 
an aqueduct,’ a large fragment of which is still to be seen. 

Laodicea’s sister colony inland, Apamea, had boasted since 
Seleucid days royal parks full of game and a neighbourhood 
rich in pasturage. Its temple housed a famous oracle, probably 
the one who foretold the greatness of Julia Domna, mother of 
the Syrian imperial dynasty,* and encouraged the designs of her 
husband Septimius Severus on the throne. Severus visited the 
town again as an emperor. Dedications to the Baal of Apamea 
have been found as far west as Vaison in southern France, where 
an altar was set up to “ Baal the director of fortune ".5 Certain 
sons of Apamea achieved distinction in the Byzantine and 
Christian periods.® 

South of Apamea on the Orontes lay Emesa (Hims), which Emesa 
retained its native rule of priest-kings throughout the Roman 
period. Other cities ruled by native aristocracies were Damascus, 
Palmyra and Edessa. Each of these was the centre of a petty 
state; the Palmyrene state grew into a formidable one.? The 
Emesene nobility like the Palmyrene and the Damascene 
achieved for a time inclusion in the imperial nobility and con- 
sequent participation in the administration of the empire even 
before two of its members captured the imperial throne. The 
founder of the Emesene house was a man with the Latinized 


* Ammianus, Bk. XXIII, ch. 5, § 3. Strabo, Bk. XVI, ch. 2, § 9. 
3 Josephus, Jar, Bk. I, ch. 21, 8 11. See below, pp. 340 seg. 

5 Philologus, vol. xxxi (1872), p. 362. See below, pp. 321, 324. 

7 See below, pp. 393 seg. See below, pp. 340 seg. 
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name Sampsigeramus,! whose descendants were dethroned by 
Domitian (81-96). A scion of the family, however, reappeared 
under Valerian and in A.D. 258 led the militia of his town against 
the Parthians,? as did the Abgars of Edessa and the kings of 
Palmyra on various occasions. Emesa’s temple of Baal achieved 
distinction in elevating one of its young priests, Bassianus, to the 
throne of the Caesars under the name Elagabalus (218-22), after 
the name of the Emesene deity.3 On the coins of this emperor 
the city is called metropolis, on those of his predecessor Cara- 
calla, colony. It was Caracalla who made it the capital of 
Phoenicia Libanesia.* 

Throughout the Seleucid and Roman periods Damascus, 
former and future capital of Syria, was overshadowed by 
Antioch and eclipsed by some of the coastal towns. It was given 
but scanty notice by the classical authors. In Strabo's days the 
territory of Damascus was still liable to incursions from robbers, 
one of whose caves in the hills of Trachonitis to the south could 
shelter 4000 of them. These brigands were also likely to assail 
caravans from Arabia Felix. Damascus’ territory was so 
extensive as to involve it under Tiberius in a boundary dispute 
with Sidon. For prosperity it depended upon its trade and 
irrigated gardens as well as income from its territory. Its status 
was evidently improved in the second century. Hadrian raised 
the city to the rank of a metropolis (chief city) and Alexander 
Severus (222-35) conferred on it colonial rights. Under 
Diocletian it became the seat of an arsenal? a presage of the 
skill of its inhabitants in forging arms. Her merchant sons 
carried her Semitic deity Hadad Rammanu,? under the designa- 
tion Jupiter Damascenus, as far west as Italy. A priest of Jupiter 
Optimus Maximus Damascenus sat on the local senate of 
Puteoli, now Pozzuoli, the seaport.!° 

Of the maritime cities Berytus was the only one to play a 


! Wrongly rendered ‘“‘ Sampsikeramus ” in Strabo, Bk. XVI, ch. 2, 8 10; cf. 
Rostovtzeff, Social and Economic History, p. 248. The name sounds like Aramaic 
for “ may the sun-god strengthen". Art. * Sampsigeramus ", Pauly-Wissowa, 
Real- Encyclopádie der classischen Altertumswissenschaft. 

? Malalas, p. 296. 

3 “ Elagabal" sounds like Arabic //ah a7-jaóa/, “ the god of the mountain ”’ ; 
Art. “ Elagabal’’, Pauly-Wissowa ; see below, pp. 343-4. 


* Malalas, p. 296. 5 See above, pp. 164-5, 224; below, pp. 469 seg. 
6 Bk. XVI, ch. 2, 8 20. 7 Josephus, Anteguztzes, Bk. XVIII, ch. 6, 8 3. 
3 See above, p. 296. 9 See above, p. 172. 


10 Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum, vol, x (Berlin, 1883), No. 1576. 
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significant róle in other than commercial, industrial activity. 
Sidon was granted colonial rights by Elagabalus. Tyre acquired 
metropolitan rights under Hadrian and was raised to the rank 
of colony by Septimius Severus as a reward for its attachment 
to his cause during the contest for imperial power with Niger, 
who was favoured by Berytus. But Berytus was one of the 
earliest Roman colonies in Syria, having received the honorific 
but cumbersome designation Colonia Julia Augusta Felix from 
Augustus after his daughter.! Under this emperor its harbour 
was improved by a double mole in crescent form with towers at 
each end from which a chain could be stretched so as to block 
the entrance of undesirable ships.^ As the seat of a detachment 
of Legion III Gallica since Augustus’ days, Berytus became a 
garrison town and its inhabitants supplied auxiliaries when 
needed by the legate.3 Very early it became an isle of Romanism 
in a sea of Hellenism. Jewish kings eager to ingratiate them- 
selves with Roman emperors by bestowing gifts on the colonies 
made it the recipient of many material favours. Agrippa I 
(A.D. 41-4), grandson of Herod the Great, erected in Berytus 
a theatre supreme in sumptuousness and elegance, an amphi- 
theatre, a bath and porticoes — all at lavish expense. ^ The 
inaugural festival was celebrated with musical performances and 
an exhibition of some seven hundred pairs of gladiators. To 
add to the excitement of the exercises a number of criminals 
were introduced into the arena and the gladiators set upon them 
and destroyed them. A few years later Titus celebrated the 
birthday of his father Vespasian by the exhibition of similar 
spectacles, but in this case the victims were captive Jews.5 
Agrippa II (d. 100) made Berytus his favourite residence, 
endowed its annual spectacles and set up in it many statues. 
Its theatrical entertainments and circus games were still in vogue 
in the fourth century. 

The city distinguished itself in another sphere of activity. 
As seat of the most renowned provincial school of Roman law 
it became and remained for the rest of the whole period of the 
empire a mecca for the legal minds of the entire East.ó Poseidon 

* Consult Pliny, Bk. V, ch. 17, $ 20. ? Cf. below, p. 446. 
3 Josephus, Anizguzties, Bk. XVII, ch. 10, § 9. 
4 Josephus, Antiquities, Bk. XIX, ch. 7, § 5. 


5 Josephus, War, Bk. VII, ch. 3, 81; ch. 5,81 
$ See below, pp. 325 seg. 
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(Neptune), the city's patron god, was represented on the coins 
holding a trident or drawn by sea-horses. 

Berytus had a sister colony in Coele-Syria, Heliopolis. This 
Greek name (city of the sun), imposed by the Seleucids when its 
Baal was definitely identified with the sun, was retained under 
the Romans. 'Fhe ancient Semitic name, which may have 
meant the Baal of al-Biqa',! rather than the city of Baai, re- 
asserted itself and survives in Arabic Ba'labakk (colloquial 
Ba'albak) The city was made a colony by Augustus, who 
planted in it a garrison from the same legions as those used in 
colonizing Berytus. On the coins of his reign it is entitled 
Colonia Julia Augusta Heliopolis. But the city remained less 


The dmerivum Xumicmati, Sertety 


A COIN OF BEIRUT 


Obverse and reverse of a bronze coin of Berytus, first century B.C. Poseidon 
(as Baal-Beroth} is represented on both obverse and reverse; on the latter he is 
driving a team of hippocampi 


Roman than Berytus, less Greek than Antioch and more Semitic 
than either. 

The flute players of Heliopolis like the musicians of Antioch 
were popular all over the empire. Their services were in demand 
not only in connection with festive occasions but also with the 
ritual of the temples. The women of the city were noted for their 
beauty, a boon bestowed on them by the Syrian goddess who 
haunted the neighbouring slopes of Lebanon,? and the men for 
their eloquence, an insptration from the Muses of their mountain 
district, But the world-wide fame of the city rested on its great 
temple. 

Originally dedicated to the worship of the Syrian god 
Hadad,} the temple must have gone back to pre-Seleucid days. 
Its oracle acquired great repute even before it was rebuilt and 


t See above, p. 39. 

? " Expositio", in C. Müller, Geograpét Graeci minores, vol. ii (Paris, 1861), 
p. 513. 

) See above, p. 172. 
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enlarged by the Roman emperors. Before embarking on his 
second campaign against Parthia (A.D. 116), Trajan first tested 
the oracle by submitting a blank sheet of paper in a sealed 
wrapper. In response he received a similar blank reply and thus 
conceived a high idea of the prescience of the oracie.! He then 
proceeded with his consultation in earnest. The response was 
symbolically conveyed by a bundle of wood wrapped in a cloth. 
His death in 117 in Cilicia, whence his bones were transmitted 
to Rome, gave a perfect but belated interpretation to the 
oracular performance. 

The eiaborate enlargement of the Heliopolitan temple was 
initiated by Antoninus Pius (138-61)? and progressed slowly 


Ae American Vamismatic Neeiety 


A COIN OF SEPTIMIUS SEVERUS 


Obverse and reverse of a bronze coin of Heliopolis (Ba‘labakk) struck in the name 
of Septimius Severus ca. A.D. 211. The reverse displays a front and side view of 
the temple of Jupiter Heliopolitanus 


until the time of Caracalla (211-17) and other emperors of the 
Syrian dynasty who completed the structure, making it one of 
the wonders of the world. The temple appears for the first time 
on the reverse of the coins of Septimius Severus. Caracalla and 
his Syrian mother Julia Domna inscribed “ Heliopolis” as a 
legend on their coins. Vows in honour of these two are stili 
partially legible in Latin on the pedestal of the portico of the 
great temple, where the inscription states that the brazen pillars 
had been dedicated and the capitals gilded in their honour by a 
member of the legion? The temple's name also occurs on the 
coins of Philip the Arab (A.D 243-79).* 

The temple housed a gold statue of the deity, whose local 
representation depicted him as a beardless youth in the garb of 


t Macrobius, Safusmaiinm, Bk. L, ch. 23, 8$ 14-16. 

z Malalas, p. 280, where Antoninus is credited with building the entire temple. 
3 Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum, vol. ii. No. 138. 

* See below, pp. 345-6. 
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a charioteer holding in his right hand a whip and in his left 
thunderbolts and ears of grain.! On certain annual festivals this 


Ay VEBURELIOP OL! 
From O. Purhttein and T, ton ^ 
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temple area into a citadel ascribed 


statue was borne on the 
shoulders of prominent 
Heliopolitans who prepared 
themselves for the solemn- 
ities by shaving the head and 
vowing abstinence and chas- 
tity. At this temple also 
were reverenced black coni- 
cal stones, one of which was 
transferred by Elagabalus 
to a temple in Rome? A 
fair was held in the city on 
this occasion. The temple 
made Heliopolis for cen. 
turies the most conspicuous 
city in the region of Libanus 
and second to Antioch in 
the province of Syria. Under 
the appellation Jupiter 
Heliopolitanus, whose full 
tie was Jupiter Optimus 
Maximus — Heliopolitanus, 
this ancient Semitic deity 
was carried by merchants 
and veterans to many lands 
in the West. 

The ruins of the temple 
of Heliopolis? surpass any 
others bequeathed from 
Roman days, not excluding 
those of Rome itself. The 
Moslems who converted the 
its construction to Solomon ; 


for who else but he who controlled the jinn could have raised 


' Macrobius, Bk. I, ch. 23, 85 11-13. 


* Consult above, pp. 118, 123; below, pp. 385, 429, 452. 

3 Excavated by O. Puchstein beginning 1902; see his £rster und zweiter 
Jahresbericht über die Ausgrabungen in Baalbek (Berlin, 1002, 1903) ; do., Fuhrer 
durch die Ruinen von Ba alócé (Berlin, 1905); consult Theodore Wiegand, Baalbek, 
3 vols. of text, 1 of illustrations (Leipzig, 1921-5). 
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such a structure? Despite the work of earthquakes and Mongols 
enough is left to impress all beholders. Within the area of the 
acropolis lie the ruins of two temples, that of Jupiter-Hadad and 
that of his consort Atargatis (Ashtart), commonly attributed 
to Bacchus,! with their extensions. Of the two the Atargatis 
temple is younger, smaller and better preserved. Indeed it is 
the best preserved and most richly ornamented ancient building 


b is m á . 
From O. Puchttein and T, von Luphe," Baalbek" 


THE TEMPLE OF (BACCHUS) ATARGATIS FROM THE NORTH-WEST 


in all Syria. The shrine of Jupiter-Hadad is surrounded by a 
peristyle of large columns of yellow stone with Corinthian 
capitals and a frieze above. Of these columns six hold them- 
selves proudly erect to this day, facing the Lebanon in majestic 
grandeur. In fact these are the chief remains of the entire 
temple of Jupiter-Hadad. Each column consists of three blocks 
and rises to a height of 62 feet, being 7à feet in diameter. 


1 Hermann Thiersch, Zu den Tempeln und zur Basilika von Baalbek ", 
Nachrichten von der Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu Göttingen, Philologisch- 
historische Klasse (Berlin, 1926), pp. 1 seg. ; do., ‘* Le Temple de la déesse à Ba'al- 
bek ”, Revue biblique, vol. xxxv (1926), p. 461. 
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Porphyry columns, originally from Egypt, were taken from 
Ba'labakk by Justinian and used in building Santa Sophia (Aya 


From O. Pichiirin and T. von Lupie, " BHaaliud " 


THE SIX COLUMNS OF THE TEMPLE OF JUPITER IN BA'LABAKK 


Sofya) One of them, broken en route, displays the attaching 
bracelets. 
The great court in which stood the altar is roughly 340 feet 
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square, Jt was surrounded by a peristyle of forty-eight columns. 
On its west side a basilica with three apses was erected in the 
sixth century but commonly ascribed to Constantine or Theo- 
dosius of the fourth.! The whole temple complex, still visible at 
a great distance, rests on an artiftcial terrace formed by a huge 
understructure of vaults. The north-west side of the wall of 
enclosure consists of enormous blocks which may have been 
designed to insure stability for the building in case of earth- 
quakes. Three of these blocks, 20 feet from the ground, are 
roughly 62 x 14 x 11 feet each. It is estimated that there is 
enough material in each block to build a square house with walls 
1 foot thick, a frontage of 60 feet and a height of 40 fect. A 


Fic. i. CORNICE OF THE TEMPLE OF JUPITER 
Fic. 2, ARCHITRAVE OF THE COLONNADE IN THE GREAT COURT 


sister block is stil! lying in the quarry on the outskirts of the 
town. 

Aside from the huge size of the stone blocks in the walls and 
the colossal magnitude of the pillars, it is the wealth of detail in 
ornamentation and the figure work in the friezes that constitute 
a feature of the surviving group of buildings. The decorations 
comprise wheat and poppies (emblems of life and death), winged 
genii lifting a veil and cupids with bows and arrows or mounted 
on dragons and dolphins. Vines and garlands adorn the door- 
steps. Geometrical figures, interspersed with foliage, and busts 
of emperors or deities, cover the ceiling. The portals of the 
temple of Atargatis are especially rich in foliage and fine figure 
work. 


* Thiersch, pp. 20 seg. 
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Some 300 yards from the acropolis is a circular temple of the 
late imperial age attributed to Venus or Fortuna (goddess of 
fate). Its medieval transformation into a chapel dedicated to 
St. Barbara insured its preservation. It stands in the midst of 
the present town. 

Cities of a variety of types existed side by side in South 
Syria. There were the old Philistine cities along the coast — 
Gaza and its suburb Anthedon,! Ascalon, Jaffa and Acre — all 
of which by this time had become Hellenized. Jaffa, according 
to Strabo,? was a notorious haunt for robber chiefs. Then came 
the Jewish foundations of the Herodian family: Caesarea on 
the sea, Sebaste, Tiberias 3 and Caesarea Philippi.* These were 
followed by a few Roman colonies, one of which was Neapolis 
(new town), Shechem of the Old Testament.5 In the course of 
the Jewish war the Jews of this city, then called Scythopolis, 
turned against their own people and sided with the Romans, 
two of whose legions spent a winter there. The city was subse- 
quently laid waste by the insurgent Jews." After the war 
Vespasian, whose praenomen was Flavius, rebuilt the city, 
which was then named in his honour Flavia Neapolis. The 
name persists in present-day Nàbulus. Neapolis was the birth- 
place of Justin Martyr,’ an early Father of the Church credited 
with the opening of the first Christian school at Rome, where he 
is said to have been scourged to death about A.D. 165. 

Vespasian built another city, Emmaus, in which he located 
800 veterans.? This is the Emmaus of Luke (24: 13), seven 
miles north-west of Jerusalem on the Roman road !? and should 
be distinguished from Emmaus, now 'Amwáàs, twenty miles 
north-west of Jerusalem.!! In the Hawran district Philippopolis 
provides an example of the elevation of a village to the rank of a 
city. Originally an insignificant village in the neighbourhood of 
Bostra, Philippopolis was exalted into a city in A.D. 244 by 


! Its name was changed by Herod to Grippias; Josephus, Antiquities, Bk. 
XIII, ch. 13,8 3. Pliny, Bk. V, ch. 14, wrongly places it inland. The ancient name 
survives in Khirbat Tida; Abel, vol. ii, p. 200. 

2 Bk. XVI, ch. 2, § 28. 3 See above, p. 284. 

4 See above, p. 242, n. 2. 5 See above, p. 198. 

é Josephus, War, Bk. I, ch. 18, 88 3-4. 

7 Josephus, War, Bk. II, ch. 18, § 1. 

8 See below, p. 336. 9 Josephus, War, Bk. VII, ch. 66. 

to Either present-day Kubaybah or its neighbour Qalüniyah (co/onza). 

H 1 Macc. 3:40; 9: 50; Josephus, JFaz, Bk. IH, ch. 20, § 4. 
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Philip the Arab, who was born in it. That year marked his 
accession to the throne of the Caesars. The city was also 
augmented by a new element, Italian colonists, and became 
itself a Roman colony. It is the Shahbah of Arab geographers.! 

In the interior the league of “ten cities’, the Decapolis, 
continued in existence. Pliny ? enumerates the cities and refers 
to the " region of Decapolis ", which evidently began where 


From Cart Ai. Kraeliag, " Gerata, City of the Pecapolis" 
[Vade poneert Peers) 


THE ROMAN TRIUMPHAL ARCH OF GERASA 
End of second or early third century 


Esdraelon opened into the Jordan valley and expanded east- 
ward. Theregion was dominated by these cities, whose number 
varied from time to time. Ptolemy lists Beth-shean, Pella? 
Dion,* Gerasa,§ Philadelphia, Gadara, Raphana,? Kanatha 
(Canatha)? Hippos? and Damascus. Other towns were later 


! Yágüt, vol, iii, p. 339; Dussaud, Topographie, p. 368; Abel, vol. ii, p. 184. 


2 Bk, V, ch, 16. 3 See above, p, 252; below, p. 414. 
* After a Macedonian town; present-day Tell al-Ash'ari, between Hippos and 
Kanatha east of Lake Tiberias; Abel, vol. ii, p. 306. 5 See above, p. 252. 


ê Rabbath Ammon, present-day ‘Amman; see above, p. 253. 
7 Al-Rifah in Hawrán. 

5 Qanawat, south-east of Raphana. 

? Qal'at al-Hign on the east side of Lake Tiberias, 
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added, swelling the number to eighteen. Under the Romans 
Beth-shean, which lay on the west side of the Jordan, held the 
primacy over her sisters, all of which lay to the east of the 
Jordan.! Basilides the Younger, a philosopher and teacher of 
Marcus Aurelius, was born in Beth-shean. Another distin- 
guished city of the Decapolis was Gerasa,? now Jarash, thirty- 
seven miles south-east of Lake Tiberias and thirty-two miles 
south-east of Gadara. Its recent excavation reveals the Greek 
plan of the city with theatres, temples, stadium, forum and 
colonnades, most of which date from the late first or second 
Christian century. The imposing ruins, like those of Petra, 
Palmyra and Heliopolis, are among the most conspicuous from 
Roman Syria. Multitudes from the Decapolis followed Jesus in 
his early ministry. 


! Rowe, Topography and History of Beth-Shan, p. 46. 
2 See above, p. 252. 3 Matt. 4: 25. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


INTELLECTUAL ACTIVITY 


ROMAN SyRIA, which distinguished itself in the domain of 
entertainment and produced the heroes of the circus and theatre,! 
fell short of its neighbour Egypt — with its Alexandrian library 
and school — in intellectual performance. As was to be ex- 
pected, several of the early literary productions were stories of 
lovers, robbers, soothsayers and travellers that proved to be of 
no permanent value. With the exception of that of Probus, the 
Latin philologist and critic of Berytus, hardly any Syrian con- 
tribution to Latin literature was of special significance. Antioch, 
the richest and largest city of Roman Asia and the third greatest 
in the empire, offers no prominent author's name. 

Marcus Valerius Probus flourished in the second half of the 
first Christian century. He began his career as a soldier but 
later devoted his entire attention to the study of the classical 
literature of Rome. There he settled and produced critical 
versions of Vergil, Horace and other major poets. He thereby 
laid the foundation for the classicism of the later imperial period 
and was ranked among the greatest Latin philologists.? 

The Syrian contribution to Greek literature was much more 
significant. Our principal authority for the history of Syria 
under the early empire is a Greek work by a Jewish historian. 
This was Josephus, born at Jerusalem about A.D. 37, author of 
Antiquities of the Jews and The Jewish War3 Josephus claimed 
descent through his mother from the Maccabees. As a young 
man he went to Rome to plead before Nero the cause of some 
priests of his co-religionists, and on his return he became a general 
in the Jewish army in its revolt against Roman suzerainty. He 


! See above, pp. 301-2. 

2 Cf. “ Probus ", Harper’s Dictionary of Classical Literature and Antiquities, 
ed. Harry T. Peck (New York, 1897). 

3 Josephus’ works have been translated by William Whiston, new ed., 2 vols. 
(London, 1897) and revised by A. R. Shilleto, 5 vols. (London, 1890-1900); also 
edited and translated by H. St. J. Thackeray e? a/., 7 vols. (London, 1926-43). 
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was taken prisoner but Vespasian spared his life. Henceforth 
Josephus attached himself to the family of Vespasian and 
returned with Titus to Rome. There he assumed the name of 
Flavius as a dependant of the Flavians and composed the existing 
works. His Antiquities draws heavily upon the Old Testament 
in sketching the entire history of the Jews and deals in great . 
detail with the later Maccabean and the Herodian reigns. 7e 
Jewish War, which was written originally in Aramaic, gives a 
detailed account of the fatal struggle with Rome of which he 
had been an eye-witness. The account is coloured by the 
author's desire to gratify his imperial patrons. 

Other than Josephus there is hardly a notable name in 
Syrian historiography. Little is known of Philo of Byblus (ca. 
A.D. 61-141), the grammarian and author of a work on Phoeni- 
cian religion, fragments of which have been preserved in 
Eusebius. Equally unknown is Menander of Laodicea, a 
rhetorician who lived later (third century) and worked out some 
Phoenician chronicles. In the second half of the second century 
lived another somewhat mysterious writer Jamblichus (Iam- 
blichus), who wrote a Babylonian history. As a young man he 
was taken by an Armenian king into his court and became 
familiar with the Babylonian language and Persian magic.? 
Jamblichus says about himself that he was a Syrian on both his 
father's and mother's sides. He did not become acquainted with 
Greek until a later period in his life. In addition to his history 
Jamblichus composed a love story in Greek which if not the 
earliest was at least one of the first productions of this kind in 
Greek literature. 

Geography In the field of geography the most notable contribution was 
made by Marinus of Tyre, who flourished in the mid-second 
century. Marinus was the first to substitute maps mathe- 
matically drawn according to latitude and longitude for those 
merely based on itineraries. By assigning each geographical 
place its latitude and longitude Marinus helped end the uncer- 
tainty that had hitherto prevailed respecting their relative 
positions. He thus became the founder of scientific geography. 
Ptolemy ? quotes him and even admits that he bases his entire 
work on that of Marinus. 


1 See above, p. 114. ? Mommsen, vol.ii p. 124. 
3 Geography, Bk. I, ch. 6. 
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Only one other worker in the scientific field arrests our 
attention, Archigenes the physician of Apamea.  Archigenes 
practised in Rome under Trajan in the early second century. 
He is cited several times by Juvenal,! from which it appears that 
he was a favourite practitioner among the fashionable class in 
the capital, especially for mental diseases. Archigenes wrote a 
treatise on the pulse which was the subject of a commentary by 
Galen, and he left a number of disciples who for years maintained 
a respectable rank in the profession. 

A fellow-townsman of Marinus, Adrianus, was a rhetorician 
and philosopher. Rhetoric was then the branch of literary 
profession most in favour. Theoretically a rhetorician was the 
one to plead in court and to teach the art of pleading. Practi- 
cally he was a lecturer who went from place to place displaying 
his ability as a speaker before educated audiences. Rhetoricians 
declaimed without conviction on a wide range of topics. 
Adrianus migrated from Tyre to Athens, where he held the 
chair of rhetoric. In his inaugural address to the Athenians 
“ he dilated not on their wisdom but on his own, for he began by 
announcing : ‘ Once again letters have come from Phoenicia ' ".? 
As professor he performed his duties with great ostentation, 
wore expensive clothes, bedecked himself with gems and rode 
to his lectures in a carriage with silver-mounted bridles. The 
students referred to him as the Phoenician and some would try 
to imitate his accent. When in Athens Adrianus met Marcus 
Aurelius, who on his return to the capital invited Adrianus to 
his court. Adrianus was glad to quit Athens, where he had 
been tried and acquitted for the murder of a sophist who had 
insulted him. The emperor honoured the rhetorician with his 
friendship; he even condescended to set the thesis of a declama- 
tion for him. Aurelius’ successor, Commodus, appointed him 
his private secretary. 

A pupil of Adrianus who like him received imperial con- 
sideration was Antipater of Hierapolis. In his orations, both 
extempore and written, Antipater showed no superiority over 
his contemporaries, but in the art of letter writing he excelled. 
That was why Severus chose him for private secretary? He 


1 Satura, No. 6,1. 236; No. 13,1. 98; No. 14,1. 252. 

2 Philostratus and Eunapius, The Lives of the Sophists, ed. and tr. Wilmer C. 
Wright (London, 1922), p. 227. 

3 Philostratus and Eunapius, p. 269. 
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also appointed him preceptor for his two sons Caracalla and 
Geta, and when later (A.D. 212) Caracalla assassinated his own 
brother, Antipater wrote him a chiding letter lamenting that 
Caracalla now had “ but one eye left and one hand " and that 
those whom the preceptor had taught '' to take up arms for one 
another" had now “taken them against one another ".! 
Severus had raised Antipater to the consular dignity and made 
him prefect of Bithynia. There he showed himself too ready 
with the sword and was dismissed. He retired to his native 
town, where he is said to have died of voluntary starvation. 

A more engaging literary figure of the Antonine age was 
also a North Syrian, Lucian of Samosata, capital of Comma- 
gene. Lucian was born about A.D. 125. After practising law 
in Antioch and working as a ‘‘ ghost writer " for speech makers 
there, he adopted the profession of a travelling lecturer and 
toured Asia Minor, Macedonia, Greece, Italy and Gaul. In 
Gaul he temporarily occupied the chair of philosophy in a town 
with Greek culture before his return to his native land. 

Lucian was a Syrian, as he took pains to point out in view 
of contemporary ethnic ignorance. Aramaic was his mother 
tongue; but, like all cultured Syrians of the day, he was Greek 
educated. In an age when facilities for travel were greater than 
at any time till within the last hundred years or so, he familiar- 
ized himself with the most advanced regions of the empire. To 
the Syrian wanderlust he added Syrian versatility and fertility 
of imagination. Of the eighty-two works that have come down 
to us under his name, some of which are undoubtedly spurious, 
the most important are his Dialogues. His A True Story? is a 
lineal ancestor of Sindbad the Sailor, Gulliver's Travels and other 
progeny. His Ze Syrian Goddess? is our most important 
authority on the religion of Roman Syria in his time. 

Lucian's distinction in the history of letters lies in the fact 
that he was the first to employ dialogue between the dead as a 
vehicle of comedy and satire. In this he was imitated by de 
Fontenelle,^ Lord Lyttelton 5 and other moderns. Lucian uses 


! Philostratus and Eunapius, p. 271. 

2 Ed. and tr. A. M. Harmon in Lucrian, vol. i (London, 1913), pp. 248-357. 

3 See above, p. 173. 

4 Bernard le Bovier de Fontenelle ; see his Vouveaux Dialogues des morts (Paris, 


1683). 
5 George Lyttelton; see his Dialogues of the Dead (London, 1760). 
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ridicule not only intensively but also extensively. Olympian 
deities, Greek philosophers, Roman aristocrats, religious 
fanatics, travellers, ill-balanced enthusiasts, all are in turn the 
victims of his caricature. Not even Homer, Hesiod or Herodotus 
receive any veneration from his pen. His destruction, however, 
is not followed by construction. The hero of his Zcaro- Menzppus, 
disgusted with the disputes and pretensions of the philosophers, 
resolves on a visit to the stars to determine the measure of 
correctness in philosophic theories. By the mechanical aid of a 
pair of wings Menippus first alights at the moon, whence he 
surveys the squabbles and passions of men. Thence he proceeds 
to Olympus and is presented to Zeus himself. Here he witnesses 
the manner in which prayers are received in heaven. They 
ascend by enormous holes and become audible to Zeus on 
removing the huge covers. Zeus turns out to be a partial judge, 
influenced by the size of the reward promised. Nevertheless, he 
pronounces judgment against the philosophers and threatens to 
destroy them all in four days. 

At an advanced age Lucian was appointed, perhaps by 
Commodus, procurator of Egypt, where presumably he died 
toward the close of the century. 

In the domain of philosophy, particularly of the Neo- 
Platonic type, Syrian thinkers rendered no small contribution. 
This was in line with the Seleucid Syrian tradition.! Strabo? 
was impressed by the distinguished philosophers in his time who 
were natives of Sidon and mentions two as fellow-students. At 
an earlier date the atomistic theory is said to have been formu- 
lated in that city. Tyre also kept up its philosophic reputation. 
Strabo ? cites a Stoic philosopher among its natives by the name 
of Antipater. He is evidently the same Antipater described by 
Pliny ^ as a poet and reported as attacked with fever every year 
on his birthday. A better-known Tyrian philosopher was 
Maximus, who travelled extensively, visited Rome more than 
once and there resided in the time of Commodus. That he was 
a teacher of Marcus Aurelius has been disputed. Maximus was 
a sophist and rhetorician, rather than an original thinker. Like 
other Platonists he opposed God to matter and made demons play 
an intermediary róle between God and man. In his forty-one sur- 


1 See above, pp. 254-6, 258-9. ? Bk. XVI, ch. 2, 8 24. 
3 Loc. cit. * Bk. VII, ch. 52. 
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viving dissertations ! he freely uses similes and poetical excerpts. 

Tyre was far outstripped by Apamea as a philosophic centre. 
In the Antonine age, probably under Marcus Aurelius, one of its 
sons, Numenius, became the real founder of Neo-Platonism. 
Plotinus, the Greek philosopher of Egypt, credited with that 
distinction, was properly accused of basing his teachings on those 
of this Apamean and of “ strutting around in his feathers ".? 
Numenius acquired his Greek education possibly at Alexandria. 
He sojourned in Athens and probably returned to Apamea to 
close his life. He was quoted on one hand by Porphyry, 
Jamblichus and other heathen philosophers and on the other 
by Clement of Alexandria, Origen and other Christian Fathers. 
He knew the Greek and Egyptian mysteries, but it was his 
knowledge of the Old Testament that distinguishes his writings 
from those of other philosophers. To him Moses was “ the 
prophet " as Homer was “ the poet ". Plato was the “ Greek 
Moses ". He considered God as a cosmic triunity comprising 
three divinities: Father, Creator and Creature (the world). 

In the third century Apamea became the seat of a Neo- 
Platonic school of some importance founded by Aemelius under 
the patronage of Queen Zenobia of Palmyra.* Aemelius was an 
admirer and intellectual kinsman of Numenius. He was a pupil 
of Plotinus, the first to systematize the Neo-Platonic doctrine, 
and a master of Porphyry, one of the great Syrian votaries of 
Neo-Platonism. 

Porphyry was born in 233 in Batanaea. He was educated 
at Tyre and later at Athens, where his teacher Longinus 6 
changed his Semitic name Melik (king) to the Greek Porphyrios 
(clad in royal purple). The fame of Plotinus attracted him to 
Rome, where for six years he specialized on Neo-Platonism. 
He continued to reside and teach in Rome, where he died about 
30r. While there he edited the master’s Enneads; but for 
Porphyry, Plotinus might now be little more than a name. 

1 Ed. (Gr. and L.) Fred. Dübner, Theophrasti Characteres (Paris, 1877), pp. 
1-177; for a critical study of Maximus consult Karl Meiser, Studien zu Maxzmos 
Zyrios (Munich, 1909). 

2 Kenneth S. Guthrie, Numenius of Apamea: The Father of Neo-Platonism 
(London, 1917), p. 96. 3 Guthrie, p. 38. * See below, p. 399. 

5 Southern district of Hawran. The name is the Greek form of the ancient 
Bashan; Smith, Historical Geography, p. 542; it is still traceable in al-Bathaniyah. 


For more on Batanaea consult Dussaud, Topographie, pp. 323 seg. 
$ See below, p. 399. 7 Philostratus and Eunapius, p. 355. 
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Porphyry was a prolific author in philosophy, grammar, rhetoric, 
mathematics, psychology, music and vegetarianism. He was 
the savant among the Neo-Platonists. In his teachings he 
ascribed reason to animals but did not extend the migration of 
human souls to their bodies. For the purification of the soul he 
demanded, more than Plotinus, certain ascetic practices, such as 
celibacy, abstinence from meat and absence from shows and 
amusements.! Most of his works, including a treatise against 
Christians, were publicly burned in 448 under Theodosius II. 

A pupil of Porphyry and follower of Plotinus was Jam- 
blichus? (Iamblichus) of Chalcis, Coele- Syria. Jamblichus 
deviated from the practice of his learned countrymen and 
resided in Syria throughout his life, making every year a trip 
to the hot springs of Gadara.3 He died about A.D. 330. The 
admiration he enjoyed among his contemporaries * is not shared 
by modern scholars, who maintain that he established his 
reputation by magic and wonder working. By his pupils and 
later Neo-Platonists he was deified; thezos became his usual 
epithet. With his speculation in theology he united speculation 
in numbers to which, after the pattern of Neo-Pythagoreanism, 
he ascribed a higher value than to scientific mathematics.5 In 
his cosmology he shares with his school the doctrine of the 
eternity of the world. In his psychology he attempts more than 
Porphyry to keep for the soul her medial position between infra- 
human and superhuman beings, and he differs from Porphyry in 
not ascribing reason to animals. 

If Apamea made her mark in philosophy, Berytus made hers 
in jurisprudence, thanks to the school of Roman civil law which 
flourished in it from the early third to the mid-sixth century. 
Founded perhaps by Septimius Severus $ (193-211) — who was 
commemorated in Berytus by a temple and a statue — and 
promoted by his successor of the Syrian dynasty, this school was 


! Consult Eduard Zeller, Die Philosophie der Griechen, 3rd. ed. (Leipzig, 1881), 
vol. iii, pt. 2, pp. 636-77. 

2 Perhaps a descendant of the historian cited above, p. 320. 

3 Mentioned in classical writings and the Talmud, these mineral springs (al- 
Hammah) are today fully exploited. Abel, vol. i, pp. 154, 458; vol. ii, p. 19. 

* Philostratus and Eunapius, p. 363. 


5 Zeller, p. 700. d 
$ Cf. Paul Collinet, Histoire de / Ecole de Droit de Beyrouth (Paris, 1925), pp. 


16-25; Henri Lammens, Za Vie universitaire à Beyrouth sous les Romains et le Bas 
Empire (Cairo, 1921), p. 4. 
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not only the earliest renowned academy of its kind but one of 
the longest lived. A creation of Rome, it became and remained 
a creative intellectual centre in the Roman Empire. Other 
provincial schools existed later in Alexandria, Athens and other 
places but Berytus held the primacy throughout. Alexandria 
and Athens were more Greek than Roman; Berytus was more 
Roman than Greek. Besides, Berytus was more fortunate in 
attracting a galaxy of brilliant students and professors who made 
of the academy a university and spread its fame far and wide. 
Legal training was then a prerequisite for holding a government 
office. 

The two names which shed lustre on the academy and which 
have been immortalized in the Justinian Code were those of 
Papinian and Ulpian. Justinian styled Berytus “ the mother 
and nurse of the laws ". Papinian (Aemilius Papinianus) was 
evidently a native of Emesa. There is reason to think that he 
made his legal debut as a teacher at Berytus before he was 
invited by Septimius Severus, husband of Julia Domna of whom 
Papinian was a kinsman, to become his counsellor at Rome. 
After dismissing Papinian from office, Caracalla murdered his 
own brother Geta (A.D.212) and ordered Papinian to be beheaded. 
He only rebuked the executioner for using an axe instead of a 
sword.! The reason for the execution is not clear; but it is not 
difficult to see that such a tyrant could not tolerate the existence 
of so stern a monitor and so honest a man. Though he was only 
thirty-seven years old when executed, no Roman jurist be- 
queathed a richer heritage. No less than 595 excerpts from his 
writings were incorporated in Justinian's Digest, one of whose 
compilers, Anatolius, was another professor of law at Berytus. 
Papinian's Responsa formed part of the third year's course of 
study in the law schools. A great sixteenth century commen- 
tator ? considers Papinian the first of all lawyers who have been 
or are to be, and declares that no one ever surpassed him in legal 
knowledge and no one will ever equal him. Papinian's erudition 
guided by intellectual honesty and integrity of character have 
made him the model of a true lawyer. 

Papinian had a rival in his fellow-countryman and successor 
Ulpian. Ulpian (Domitius Ulpianus) was a native of Tyre and 


! Dio, Bk. LXXVIII, ch. 1,81; ch. 4,81. 
? Cujacius, Opera, vol. iv (Naples, 1722), cols. 3 B, 4 A-B. 
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taught in its northern neighbour Berytus. From his chair there 
he was called to the capital city of the civilized world to assist 
Papinian in the government of the empire in the name of the 
Syrian Caesars. Caracalla’s successor Elagabalus, who became 
emperor in 218, deprived Ulpian of his functions, but Alexander 
Severus on his accession in 222 reinstated him as imperial 
adviser. In this capacity he introduced judicial and other 
reforms which were not palatable to certain parties. In 228 he 
perished by the hands of soldiers who forced their way at night 
into the imperial palace, to which he had run for refuge, and 
killed him in the presence of the emperor and the emperor’s 
mother.! 

Ulpian lived longer and contributed more extensively than 
Papinian. The compilers of the Digest excerpted from his works 
about twenty-five hundred extracts, forming altogether one- 
third of the whole body. In the Theodosian Code compiled in 
438 for the Eastern Roman Empire all the writings of Ulpian 
and Papinian are pronounced authority for the judge. Ulpian’s 
style is easier and more perspicuous than Papinian’s. Through 
the copious extracts from their writings both jurists exercised 
abiding influence on the systems of Europe. 

Until the early fifth century Latin was the language of 
instruction in Berytus.? Then Greek was substituted. By that 
time Berytus had been drawn politically and intellectually from 
the orbit of Rome into that of Constantinople. Certain pieces 
of Syrian literature, written in barbarous Greek in the early 
Roman imperial period, however, have had a more enduring and 
wholesome influence than all the Greek and Latin classics put 
together. These were the Gospels and other early Christian 
writings. 

1 Dio, Bk. LXXX, ch. 1, 88 1-3. 
? For student life in Berytus see below, pp. 360-61. 
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THE RISE OF CHRISTIANITY 


IN or about 4 B.C.! was born he who split history into two eras. 
The limelight was then on Rome, mistress of the world, and on 
the resplendent throne just set up by the august Caesar. That 
a carpenter’s son in a remote province of the empire should 
gather some followers around him, teach, preach, heal and be 
crucified for his convictions was of no concern to the historian. 
A younger contemporary historian, co-religionist and fellow- 
countryman of Jesus devotes to this “ wise man " and “ doer of 
wonderful works "', as he describes him, a brief paragraph which 
closes with this remark: ‘‘ And the tribe of Christians, so named 
from him, are not extinct at this day ".? The only Latin 
historian who mentions ‘‘ Christus " 3 remarks in a casual way 
that he “had undergone the death penalty in the reign of 
Tiberius, by sentence of the procurator Pontius Pilatus ".* This 
was in A.D. 28 or 29.5 Those, however, who were closest to 
jesus in Galilee and Judaea and knew him best became con- 
vinced that he was not an ordinary man but the Son of God. 
They readily changed their lives and, like him, did not hesitate 
to lay them down for their convictions. Some of them took 
pains to record the teachings and doings of their master. Hence 
the Gospels, our primary source for the life of Christ. That 
seemingly negligible new faith of a few Jewish peasants in a 
minor dependency of the great and highly civilized Roman 
Empire was destined to persist long after the empire, apparently 
stable and permanent, had fallen and passed into memory. It 

1 See above, p. 284. 

2 Josephus, Antiquities, Bk. XVIII, ch. 3, 83. The passage is considered 
spurious by some critics. 

3 Translation of Heb. mdshkiah (anointed, Messiah), used as title of Jewish kings 
and hence of the promised future king. ''Jesus"' is Hellenized form of Joshua, 
developed from Jehoshua, Heb. yehdshua‘ (Jehovah is salvation). 

4 Tacitus, Bk. XV, ch. 44. 

5 Lactantius, De mortibus persecutorum, Bk. II, fixes a date that corresponds to 
March 23, 29. 
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outlived every other philosophy and creed of Rome and Greece. 

No extraordinary event in Christ’s life — virgin birth, astral 
association, miracle performance, crucifixion, descent to the 
underworld, reappearance, exaltation to heaven — lacks its 
parallel in earlier Near Eastern religious experience. Hardly a 
teaching of his was not anticipated by Hebrew prophets ! or 
early Semitic teachers. But nowhere can one find such a con- 
centration of noble thoughts and such emphasis on lofty ideas, 
and at no time can one discover a character who so completely 
practised what he taught. Even the Golden Rule has an 
Assyrian parallel from the seventh pre-Christian century: “ As 
for him who doeth evil to thee, requite him with good ".? Other 
sayings in the Gospels perpetuate older Aramaic, Hebraic or 
Canaanite formulas. The Christmas message (Lk. 2: 14) 
repeats the message of Aliyan Baal to ‘Anat: 3 


Remove war from the earth! 

Do away with passion ! 

Pour out peace over the earth, 

Loving consideration over the fields ! 4 


The keynote of the new message was love, love of God and 
love of man. One love implied the other. God Himself is love. 
Through love the Christians reduced mankind to one family, all 
under one fatherhood. Thus a universal ideal was set by 
primitive Christianity against the provincial ideal that prevailed 
everywhere. The Greeks and Romans thought of humanity in 
terms of nationality. The Syrian Christians were the first to 
give the world an effective world outlook. Their appraisal of the 
world was not that of an asset to be treasured but of a liability. 
Their society had no worldly ambition. Throughout, the 
emphasis was on the duty of unselfish devotion to God and 
service to man, inward spirituality instead of ritualism and 
ceremony. 

None of the Hellenistic creeds had love as its basic philo- 
sophy. Only Stoicism strove in that direction. None taught 
that a redeeming deity was seeking even the lowest of mankind. 
None had a vital message for the poor and the outcast, the 


1 See above, p. 212. 

2 Samuel H. Langdon, Babylonian Wisdom (London, 1923), p. 90, l. 6. 

3 See above, p. 120. 

+ Albrecht Goetze, “ Peace on Earth ", Bulletin, American Schools of Oriental 
Research, No. 93 (1944), p. 20. 
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publican and the sinner. Hardly any heathen religion touched 
the inner springs of conduct and life. They were all concerned ` 
primarily with ritual. None established as effective an associa- 
tion between religion and morality or paid as much heed to the 
after-life. 

Christianity intimately related ethical living to religion. 
Charity then became an act of faith rather than an act of justice. 
For the maltreated and the unfortunate the new faith sought 
compensation in the hope of a future life. The next world 
would offer the delights denied by this world to the righteous. 
'The Greeks and Romans accorded immortality only to him who 
was the benefactor of his people or who was initiated in some 
mystery religion. 

Thus in its ideology, ethics, eschatology and dogmatic 
certainty the new religion was evidently able to satisfy spiritual, 
intellectual and social demands which enlightened people every- 
where must have been making, but unsuccessfully, on their 
traditional religions. Then in its organization as an institution 
the church developed techniques that far surpassed anything the 
other religions had developed. Slowly but surely this Syrian 
religion worked its way into a position of spiritual predomi- 
nance. Through it Syrian culture consummated its third and 
greatest contribution to world progress.| The civilized world 
does not always appreciate that it was in the Christian literature 
of Syria that its highest idealism had its primary expression. 

The rate of progress made by Christianity was slow at the 
beginning. Until the end of the first century Christianity must 
have looked to the average Roman citizen like an obscure 
Jewish sect, another one of the many philosophies that were 
spreading from the Near East. The nucleus of the early Christian 
assemblies was Jewish. The Emperor Domitian executed a 
cousin of his on a charge of atheism connected with Judaism,? im- 
plying, no doubt, Christianity. Notuntil the time of Trajan ? was 
national attention drawn to the potentialities of the new religion. 
As Christianity issued its challenge to the older religions, both 
Greek and Latin writers fought the newcomer. To these writers 
the old faiths were associated with the past glories of national 
history. To the Romans in general they were symbols of 
imperial power. Besides, certain features of the new religion 


! See above, pp. 109, 216. 7 Dio, Bk. LXVII, ch. 14. 3 See below, p. 332. 
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seemed alien to the Greco-Roman mind. The gap was finally 
bridged through the efforts of Paul and early Christian Fathers. 
By Hellenizing Christianity these early writers adapted it for 
world expansion. Paul knew Greek and Greek philosophy. He 
used philosophic expressions and terms and adopted points of 
view from the mystery religions. Thanks to the lead he gave, 
a reconciliation was effected between the Christian religion and 
Greek culture. Christianity was Hellenized before it became 
palatable to the Greco-Romans. Their national cults, it must be 
admitted, were tending in the direction of monotheism. The 
increase in travel and intercourse served to undermine loyalty 
to a host of local deities and to substitute a limited number of 
gods with a wider range of operation. The replacement of the 
republic by the monarchic system of government tended in the 
same direction. When one owes allegiance to one supreme 
ruler on earth, he finds it more natural to establish allegiance to 
one supreme ruler on high. All these circumstances worked in 
favour of Christianity; but before its triumph was assured, its 
devotees had to go through the fire of persecution. 

As polytheists the Greeks and Romans were on the whole 
tolerant in their attitude toward professors of other faiths. 
Indeed, they even went so far as to add continually new recruits 
to their pantheons. Even in the capital of the empire they 
tolerated the strange Egyptian worship and the Jewish rites and 
permitted the performance of dramas not only in Latin and 
Greek but in Hebrew, Phoenician and Aramaic. In religion 
their policy was '' live and let live ". As monotheists the Chris- 
tians could not compromise and were aggressive in their quest 
of new converts. Their early communities refrained from par- 
ticipation in the religious and public functions of their towns. 
Such an uncompromising attitude toward all heathen practices, 
coupled with an unceasing effort to win recruits, was bound to 
end in a clash. 

The first severe persecution was under Nero, occasioned by 
an accidental conflagration which in A.D. 64 destroyed the 
centre of Rome. The angry populace explained the fire as 
another of their emperor's mad pranks. Terrified, Nero sought 
to shift the blame on the Christians in the capital and ordered 
their wholesale destruction.! Though local this persecution was 


! Tacitus, Annales, Bk. XV, ch. 44 
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followed by sporadic outbreaks against Christians in the 
provinces.! About A.D. 68 Paul was condemned to death in 
Rome as a Christian in accordance with the Neronian decree.? 
Peter evidently also suffered martyrdom 3 in Rome by crucifixion 
about the time of Paul's martyrdom by the sword.* Many others 
no doubt lost their lives. The fact that Christians held them- 
selves aloof from other communities aroused suspicion and 
gossip against them. They provided the mob with a convenient 
scapegoat whenever an untoward happening befell the town or 
community. Provincial governors often visited punishment on 
their Christian subjects for membership in what they considered 
secret societies. 

The second severe persecution took place in A.D. 95 under 
Domitian. It was likewise local and directed particularly against 
the Jews with whom the Christians were still often confused by 
the Romans. Among those tried during this persecution were 
grandsons of Judas, brother of Christ, who were acquitted as 
“ simple folk ".5 In 112 Trajan decreed that Christians who 
refused to pay homage to the gods of the state and to the em- 
peror when challenged in court were to be punished as traitors. 
Of the state cults the worship of the emperor was the most 
vigorous and widespread. Established by Augustus it became 
a visible expression of loyalty to the throne. Trajan’s decree 
made the Christians for the next two centuries virtual outlaws ; 
on several occasions they were systematically sought and 
punished. In the third century as the empire began its down- 
ward course and the Christian church became secure in its 
upward march, the rulers sought to stamp out Christianity as a 
means of restoring the prestige of the state. In 250-51 Decius 
renewed the punishment of all those in the realm who refused to 
perform public acts of worship to the gods of the state. In 257-8 
Valerian not only required Christians to offer sacrifice publicly 
but forbade their reunions. Some, at least openly, abjured their 
faith. 

Diocletian was the author of the great persecution of the 
fourth century. His edict of February 303 decreed that their 
churches be razed, their books burned and all those of them 


' Cf. 1 Pet. 4: 13-19. ? Cf. 2 Tim. 4: 6-8. 
5 John 12: 18-19. + Lactantius, Bk. II. 
5 Eusebius, W7storza ecclesiastica, Bk. III, ch. 20, $8 1-4. 
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in civil and military offices be dismissed. All kinds of penalties, 
short of execution, were ordered; but even that was practised 
and on a large scale. Coming from one who had openly 
favoured the Christians, this edict was a surprise. Diocletian's 
wife and daughter were supposedly Christians.| Evidently the 
security and prosperity that Christians enjoyed throughout the 
land aroused jealousy among the high officials and the heathen 
priesthood who filled the emperor's head with reports of alleged 
conspiracies and seditions. For ten years the persecution raged 
with unmitigated fury. Malicious ingenuity was strained to 
devise new means of torture. Eusebius ? speaks of Christians in 
Arabia butchered with the axe and in Antioch roasted on grid- 
irons. He also reports cases of women who threw themselves 
into the Orontes to escape rape. So many were those thus 
destroyed throughout the empire that the imperial executioners 
at last erected a triumphal column bearing the boastful in- 
scription that they had extinguished the Christian name and 
superstition and restored the worship of the gods to its former 
purity and splendour. A few years later, Christianity was 
adopted under Constantine as the official religion of the state. 
Diocletian’s was the last persecution under the empire of Rome. 
When Christianity made its bid for world dominance, it had 
for rivals other religions of Oriental origin, chief among which 
were the mystery cults. Originally vegetation deities, several 
mystery gods were by this time fully Hellenized and adopted 
by the Greeks and Romans. One of the earliest among such 
deities was Dionysus,’ a wine god and a spirit of plant life in 
general.  Pre-eminent among the female deities was the 
Egyptian Isis, whose cult was admitted by Caligula (ca. A.D. 40) 
among the official Roman cults. So popular did Isis worship 
become that in the first two Christian centuries it spread all over 
the empire. The goddess’ representation as nursing the infant 
god Horus became a model for the Christian Madonna. 
Youngest and most popular among the new mystery 
religions was that of Mithras, originally a Persian sun-god. 
Beginning as a Zoroastrian cult, Mithraism by the third Chris- 
tian century had found great favour, especially among Roman 
soldiers. To them the robust character of this religion, which 
pictured life as a constant struggle between a beneficent deity 


1 Lactantius, Bk. XV. 2 Bk. VIII, ch. 12, 88 1, 2. 3 See above, p. t09. 
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and an evil power, held special appeal. For a time it looked like 
a toss-up between Christ and Mithras. 

One feature of mystery religions was their secret character. 
Participation was restricted to those who were initiated. The 
rite of initiation culminated in imparting the knowledge that 
the one thus privileged was saved. Salvation was sought by 
personal union with a divine saviour who had himself experi- 
enced life and death. 

Another feature of mystery religions was a freer exercise of 
personal emotion than the state and family cults would allow.! 
Lacking the recognized authority of official creeds, the mystery 
religions resorted to new devices in order to win proselytes. 
Their ceremonies often had a ''revivalistic ", even orgiastic, 
element. Moreover, these religions promised a blissful state for 
those who went through the necessary probation. After death 
the initiated rose to the sphere of the divine and dwelt with the 
gods. In this and their theory of salvation these religions bore 
close resemblance to the Christian one and presented an appeal 
to which the Greco-Roman cults could furnish no adequate 
counter-attraction. 

Gnostic sects and mystery cults belonged to the same religious 
type. In both groups the central idea was gzoszs, high know- 
ledge, spiritual enlightenment, offered to the elect whereby the 
soul might be delivered from its condition of bondage. Christian 
tradition makes Simon the sorcerer (Acts 8 : 9 seg.) the originator 
of the Gnostic movement. 

In Syria itself Christ had several rivals in the first two 
centuries. Most powerful among these was Hadad Rammanu, 
metamorphosed in the Hellenistic period into Zeus (or Jupiter) 
of Damascus, of Heliopolis and of Hierapolis. His worship 
spread all over the empire.? His consort Atargatis was a rival of 
Isis and of the Virgin. Another Zeus or Jupiter was that of 
Doliche,} who lived '' where the iron grew ". Originally the 
Hittite deity Teshub,* Jupiter Dolichenus succeeded in spread- 
ing his worship throughout the empire in the track of the Roman 


1 Franz Cumont, Les Religions orientales dans le paganisme romain, 4th ed. 
(Paris, 1929), pp. 24 seg. 

2 See above, pp. 172, 308, 312. 

3 ‘Ayntab (Gaziantep); Dussaud, Topographie, p. 472; Franz Cumont, Études 
syrzennes (Paris, 1917), pp. 173 seg. 

* See above, pp. 158-60. 
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sword. As in the case of other Oriental religions soldiers, slaves 
and merchants transported his cults to most of the European 
countries. His original devotees were ironsmiths, the best in 
Asia west of China. Wherever they found iron there the broken- 
up community of this deity set up their forges and practised their 
inherited techniques. Their god travelled with them. “ The 
Roman might conquer the Syrians; but the Roman gods had in 
their own home yielded the field to those of Syria ’’.! 

Organized Syrian Christianity had its first headquarters in Centres of 
Antioch.? The church of Antioch became in a special sense the Syrian, 
mother of the churches established in gentile lands. From it anity 
Paul and other early propagators of the Christian faith set out 
on their missionary campaigns; to it they returned to report. 
After the destruction of its rival Jerusalem by the Romans in 
A.D. 70,3 Antioch became the sole capital of Christendom. It 
exercised for some time a certain measure of jurisdiction over at 
least neighbouring sees. Its bishop in the fourth century was 
called metropolitan (archbishop). More than thirty councils of 
bishops (synods) were held in the city, the first of which was 
convened in 269.4 Antioch gave its name to a school of theology 
whose most brilliant representative was John Chrysostom 
(d. 407).5 In opposition to the emotional, mystical trend in 
religion the school stressed the human element and centred 
attention on the historical Christ. The language of the school 
was clearly Greek. 

From apostolic times both Greek and Aramaic were used in 
the worship. After Antioch's rise to a position of leadership in 
the Greek-speaking part of Syria, Edessa began to rise to a 
corresponding position in the Aramaic (Syriac)-speaking world. 

This city was the earliest seat of Christianity in Mesopotamia.® 
It was also the cradle of Syriac literature. The chief versions of 
the Syriac Bible were probably made in it late in the second 
century. In the fourth and fifth centuries Christological con- 
troversies split Syrian Christianity into a number of divisions.? 

Christianity owes no small measure of its success in expansion Church 
to a succession of authors, known as the Church Fathers, who F*thers 
expounded and expanded the doctrines of the church. The 


! Mommsen, Provinces, vol. ii, p. 123. ? See below, pp. 365, 373. 
3 See below, p. 339. * Eusebius, Bk. VII, ch. 29. 
5 See below, pp. 356-8. 9 See below, pp. 369-70. 


7 See below, p. 369. 8 See below, pp. 370-72. 
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earliest six are designated Apostolic Fathers because during a 
part of their lives they were contemporary with the Apostles. 
One of these was a Syrian, Ignatius, ‘‘ the second after Peter to 
succeed to the bishopric of Antioch ".! Tradition relates that 
when Trajan visited Antioch in 107 this prelate conducted him- 
self with such boldness in the imperial presence that he was sent 
to Rome to be executed in the amphitheatre by the fury of wild 
beasts. Of his various works seven genuine epistles remain. 

Of the Ante-Nicene Fathers (A.D. 15-325), two prominent 
men had Syrian connections, Justin (the) Martyr and Origen.? 
Justin was born in Neapolis (Nabulus) about A.D. 100, but not of 
Samaritan parents. A zealous student of Platonic philosophy, 
he was eventually converted to Christianity as a result of a 
dialogue with a meek and venerable old man he met on the 
shore. The old man recommended the study of the Hebrew 
prophets and Christ. Justin was often referred to as the philo- 
sopher. He incorporated elements of the Platonic and Stoic 
philosophies into the Christian theology and fought Gnostic 
teaching. A Gnostic Christian contemporary of his, Marcion, 
distinguished between the God of the Old Testament and the 
God of the New Testament, and taught that Christ suffered 
only in appearance. From Rome the Marcionite heresy spread 
into Antioch and the rest of Syria. 

Addressing the Emperor Antoninus Pius, Justin had the 
audacity to declare: ‘‘ So far as we are concerned we are con- 
vinced that we can suffer evil from no one unless we be convicted 
of being evil doers or proven to be men of base lives. As for 
you, kill us you can; hurt us you cannot." ? Justin is credited 
with opening the first Christian school in Rome. There he 
was scourged and beheaded, perhaps under Marcus Aurelius, 
for refusing to offer sacrifice to the gods. He was canonized by 
the Western as well as the Eastern Church. His legendary 
grave at Tyre is still pointed out as that of the great magician 
Uriyanus. 


1 Eusebius, Bk. III, ch. 36. 2 Taught in Caesarea, died at Tyre, 253. 
^ 3 Justin, Apologia, Y, 8 2. 


CHAPTER XXVI 


SYRIANIZING VERSUS ROMANIZING 


THE penetration of Christianity into the farthest parts of the 
Roman Empire and its final triumph over all Greco-Roman 
cults and Oriental rivals was but one phase of the Syrianizing 
process that was going on, the religious phase. The other phases 
were economic, social and political, Meantime, Romanizing 
processes were operating in the opposite direction. 

Romanization decreased as distance from Rome increased. Roman- 
In Syria there were too few Italian residents to act as foci for des 
Latin culture. Those were mostly government officials who citizenship 
collected taxes, decided important lawsuits, attended games and 
festivals but continued to be treated as outsiders. But from the 
outset the emperors bestowed on native residents of such colonies 
as Berytus and Heliopolis Roman citizenship, which gave them 
a favoured position among the provincials. By grant or treaty 
other cities which were not colonies received citizenship or 
special privileges. Tyre, for instance, even enjoyed exemption 
from ordinary taxes. ‘‘ Divide and rule" was an ancient 
Roman political technique applied to prevent the different cities 
or communities from clubbing together against Rome. 

The policy of extending the Roman franchise to non-Italians 
was accelerated when Trajan, a native of Spain, was elevated to 
the throne of the Caesars. Itreached its culmination in A.D. 212, 
when Caracalla issued his famous edict bestowing full citizen- 
ship on practically all free residents of the provinces. Hence- 
forth any Syrian became zpso facto a Roman citizen and if 
qualified could hold the highest position in thestate. In practice, 
however, the advantages were limited to social prestige and to 
certain economic benefits. The cry of Paul, “ I am a Roman 
citizen ”,! “ I appeal unto Caesar ” ? must have been reiterated by 
many a Syrian in those days. This, however, does not mean that 
the Syrians ceased to feel themselves Syrians. Hellenic civiliza- 

1 Cf. Acts 22 : 27. 2 Acts 25: II. 
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tion under the Roman aegis was on the right way toward the 
solution of the knotty problem of moulding a mass of different 
nationalities into a quasi-whole in the field of intellect and 
politics. The forgotten dream of Alexander —- a partnership of 
victors and vanquished — seemed partially realized.’ 

Through From the beginning the Romans used non-Italians as 

military auxiliaries. Gradually the legions themselves came to consist 
largely of natives. Members of the military force became auto- 
matically Roman citizens. Syrian soldiers in Roman units were 
stationed in various parts of the empire. When the third legion 
went to help establish Vespasian in Italy, its men saluted the 
rising sun “ according to the Syrian custom ”.? The legion 
stationed in Numidia had a large proportion of Syrian veterans 
from Apamea, Damascus, Tripoli, Berytus, Sidon and Tyre. 
Latin was the language of the army, and those of the Syrians 
who served in the western provinces showed by their inscriptions 
on their return that they could use it. Some of them adopted 
Roman names or at least praenomina. 

Latin was also the official language of the magistrates. The 
imperial edicts were issued in Latin but carried a Greek transla- 
tion. Most of the local calendars gave way to the Roman one 
and the Roman system of weights and measures was generally 
adopted. 

Jewish Of the numerous Syrian communities the Jewish was the one 
resistance that least responded to Romanizing stimuli. The aristocracy 
was already Hellenized. The Sadducees, who represented the 
aristocratic party and monopolized the offices, received support 
from Rome. The Pharisees, who represented the commonalty, 
adhered to strict orthodoxy and aimed at liberation. In ideology 
the Pharisees reach back to the Hasidim of the Maccabean age.* 

Because of the strict monotheism of their religion the Jews 
had been treated since Pompey's? days as a privileged com- 
munity. Under the emperors they were exempt from military 
service and the obligation of the imperial cult. They were not 
required to participate in the sacrificial worship of the Roman 
ruler. As they maintained their policy of exclusiveness and 
isolationism, they nourished their national feeling. This led to 


1 See above, p. 236. 2 Tacitus, ZZ£zs/eriae, Bk. IIE, ch. 24 
3 Josephus, Anfiguities, Bk. XIV, ch. 12, 8 5. 
* See above, p. 245. 5 See above, p. 281. 
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clashes which broadened into a national rebellion in A.D. 66-70 
under Nero and in 132-4 under Hadrian. These two rebellions 
resulted in the final breach between Jews and Christians and in 
enduring disaster to the Jewish society. 

'The suppression of the first rebellion was entrusted by Nero Titus 

to his general Vespasian,! who in 67-8 reduced the open country es 
and isolated fortresses.? Jaffa was among the cities destroyed. 
The Roman army numbered 50,000 and met little resistance. 
As Vespasian was about to besiege Jerusalem, Nero died and he 
was elevated to the throne. The completion of the military task 
was entrusted to his son Titus, who pressed the siege against 
Jerusalem for five months ending in September 70. An idea of 
the tragic fate of the besieged may be gained from a description 
of a pact of mutual self-destruction as the Roman soldiers were 
storming the city. After destroying their own wives and chil- 
dren, everyone of them laid himself down, threw his arms around 
the butchered members of his family and offered his neck to the 
stroke of him who by lot executed that melancholy duty. The 
description comes from the pen of a historian who himself took 
| part in this war: 3 


Husbands tenderly embraced their wives, and took their children 
into their arms, and clung to their parting kisses with tears in their 
eyes; but at the same time they carried out what they had resolved 
on, as if doing it with the hands of strangers, making their anticipation 
of the miseries they would suffer, if they fell into the hands of their 
enemies, their comfort for the necessity of this. . . . Miserable men 
indeed were they for the necessity they were in, to whom to slay their 
wives and children with their own hands seemed the lightest evil 
` before them ! 4 


The city was destroyed. The Temple was burned. This was 
the ornate temple built by Herod 5 on successive structures 
on the same site. So completely was the work done by Titus 
that the people forgot whether the Temple stood on the east or 
the west hill of Jerusalem. All attempts to reconstruct it from 
biblical description alone have failed. It is estimated that a 


! Dio, Bk. LXIII, ch. 22, 8 1. 

2 Josephus, War, Bk. II, ch. 18, 88 1, 3-4. 

3 See above, pp. 319-20. 

+ Josephus, War, Bk. VII, ch. 9,8 1. The quotation is from the revised transla- 
tion of A. R. Shilleto (London, 1890). Cf. Dio, Bk. LXV, ch. 6, 8 3. 

5 See above, p. 283. 
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million Jews perished in this war. Many of the captives were 
forced to fight each other or against wild beasts in an amphi- 
theatre.! The remnants were denied access to their capital. 
In fact it was no more their capital. Judaea as a political 
state ceased to be. The Jews henceforth became what they 
remained until today, a homeless people. A Roman chapter 
in the history of the Diaspora was added to the Assyrian and 
Chaldaean ones. 

'The seven-branched candlestick was snatched by a Roman 
soldier from the burning Temple and carried in the triumphal 
procession which graced Titus' return to the imperial capital.? 
To this day a soldier holds it aloft on the arch erected near the 
Forum to commemorate the great victory. As for Judaism it 
decayed with the decay of its devotees. Its narrow national 
basis and certain features of its ritual were not favourable to its 
expansion. All attempts of Jewish scholars, beginning with 
Philo of Alexandria (fl. A.D. 40), to commend it to Greco-Roman 
mentality resulted in failure. 

One last throe of death was experienced when the Jewish 
banner of revolt was unfurled by a mysterious leader, Simon Bar 
Kokba? (Kochba), in A.D 132-5. Hadrian crushed the 
rebellion and turned Jerusalem into a Roman colony as Aelia 
Capitolina. Aelius was his first name. He replaced the old 
'Temple by one dedicated to Jupiter Capitolinus. Dio 5 estimates 
that the number of villages destroyed was nine hundred and 
eighty-five and of the people slain five hundred and eighty 
thousand. 

The gates of Syrian influence at Rome were opened wide 
when toward the end of the second century the husband of a lady 
from Emesa succeeded in enthroning himself in the seat of the 
Caesars. She was Julia Domna, daughter of a priest of Ela- 
gabal® at Emesa. The husband was Septimius Severus, com- 
mander of a legion in Syria. The marriage took place about 
A.D. 187. 

! See above, p. 309. 

? See above, p. 189. 

3 Aramaic for “son of the star", with probable reference to Num. 24: 17. 
After his defeat the Jews called him Bar Koziba, “ son of lies ’’. 

* Eusebius, Bk. IV, ch. 5; cf. Dio, Bk. LXIX, ch. 12, where the erection of the 
Roman colony is made the cause, rather than the result, of the war. 


5 Bk. LXIX, ch. 14, 8 t. 
$ On etymology of this word see above, p. 308, n. 3. 
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Septimius was born in Leptis (modern Labdah in Tripoli), a 
Phoenician colony in Africa. He was the only Roman emperor 
in history who hailed from that continent. Latin to him was a 
foreign tongue, which he spoke with an accent all his life. His 
language was Punic, not radically 
different from Aramaic, the lan- 
guage of his wife. Septimius 
elevated himseif to the throne in 
193,! and by a spurious and post- 
humous adoption he affiliated 
himself through Marcus Aurelius 
to the Antonines. 

The queen is described as of 
great beauty, intellectual power 
and political and literary ability. 
She received the title of Augusta 
and collaborated with her hus- 
band in the conduct of the affairs 
of the state. The chief counsellor 
was her relative, the eminent 
jurisconsult Papinian.? On the 
death of her husband on the 
battlefield in Britain (A.D. 211) 
she did not cease to wield control 


over her two sons Caracalla and WK. Mansel? 

Geta, who succeeded their father PORTRAIT BUST OF JULIA 

as co-emperors. DOMNA SHOWING HER 
Caracalla’s real name was WAVY HAIR 


Bassianus, after that of his 

maternal grandfather. This nickname he acquired from a kind 
of Gallic cloak which he introduced.? He was himself born in 
Lyons, Gaul. The two brothers bore toward each other from 
infancy the most inveterate hatred. Now Caracalla, the elder 
of the two, sought to make himself sole ruler, and to this end he 
had his brother Geta assassinated in his mother’s arms in her 
own apartment, to which Geta had been invited under pretence 
of an attempt at reconciliation. Julia herself received a wound 


1 For his contest with Niger and other rivals consult Herodian, Aftséeriarunt, 
Bk. IJI, chs. 1 seg. 
2 See above, p. 326. 2 Dio, Bk. LX XIX, ch. 3, $3. 
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in her hand trying to shield her son.! That was in 112, the year 
in which Caracalla extended Roman citizenship to all free 
provincials. He was then twenty-three years old, one year the 
senior of his brother. Thereafter the wretched empress-mother 
“ was doomed to weep over the death of one of her sons, and 
over the life of the other "'.? 

Having started on a career of bloodshed, Caracalla did not 
know where to stop. All those considered partisans of his 
brother and others were slaughtered, some twenty thousand 
in all. Among the victims was Papinian, who had adorned 
the court of his father. Caracalla ruled by the sword and 
admired Hannibal, statues of whom he set up in different 
places? He demanded of the senate that he himself be en- 
rolled among the gods. A contemporary historian has this 
appreciation of Caracalla: 


Antoninus belonged to three races; and he possessed none of their 
virtues at all, but combined in himself all their vices; the fickleness, 
cowardice, and recklessness of Gaul were his, the harshness and 
cruelty of Africa, and the craftiness of Syria, whence he was sprung 
on his mother's side.* 


Amidst this orgy his mother stood helpless. She dared not 
even shed a tear over her murdered son. Caracalla put her in 
charge of his correspondence and the state papers and her salon 
included, besides Papinian and his successor Ulpian, the bio- 
grapher of Greek historians, Diogenes Laertius,’ the historian 
and government official Dio Cassius and the sophist Philo- 
stratus, the works of all three of whom have been referred to in 
this history. The great Greek physician Galen was also a mem- 
ber of this circle which centred on the charm and versatility of a 
Syrian lady of low origin. Her father's Latin name Bassianus 
meant low; while hers, Domna, meant lady, mistress. Such 
display of feminine traits was rare among real Roman matrons. 

1 Dio, Bk. LXXVIII, ch. 2, $8 3-4. 

? Edward Gibbon, The History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, 
ed. J. B. Bury, vol. i (London, 1898), p. 141. 

3 On his contribution to the great temple in Heliopolis see above, p. 311. 

* Dio, Bk. LXXVIII, ch. 6,8 1. The quotation is from the translation of Ernest 
Cary (London, 1927), vol. ix, p. 291. Modern critical scholars believe Dio painted 
Caracalla black chiefly because he did not kowtow to the senate, although the 
senate then was quite incompetent. 


5 So called from Laertes in Cilicia, mentioned by Strabo, Bk. XIV, ch. 5, 8 3. 
Exact site still undetermined. 
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Julia is represented by several historians as of loose morals, but 
Dio reports no scandals. 

When the news of her son's murder by the instigation of 
Macrinus at Edessa (A.D. 217) came to her, Julia chanced to be 
in Antioch. Macrinus was the prefect of the praetorians and 
became his successor. She attempted suicide by starvation not 
because of grief over her hated son but because she could not 
countenance retirement to private life after ‘‘ she had hoped to 
become sole ruler and make herself the equal of Semiramis and 
Nitocris, inasmuch as she came in a sense from the same 
parts as they ".? Her repeated attempts to commit suicide 
were at last successful and her body was taken to Rome for 
burial. 

Julia Domna's work was carried on by her younger and abler 
sister Julia Maesa.3 Maesa was born at Emesa, and after the 
marriage of her sister moved to Rome. There she lived at the 
court until the assassination of her nephew Caracalla. Endowed 
with remarkable force and political sagacity and possessed of 
great wealth, she plotted successfully for the overthrow of 
Macrinus and the enthroning of her grandson Elagabalus.* 
Her husband was a rich Roman who held the chief command in 
several provinces and rose to the consulship in A.D. 209. Ela- 
gabalus' father was a Syrian from Apamea, but the boy is stated 
to have been born at Emesa, where he inherited the priesthood. 
The Syrian army supported the fourteen-year-old great-nephew 


! For the deeds ascribed to these ladies by the ancients consult Herodotus, 
Bk. IT, chs. 184-6. 

2 Dio, Bk. LXXIX, ch. 23, $ 3. 

3 Fem. of Maesius, an ancient Roman name. 

* His original name was Bassianus after his great-grandfather. Following is the 
genealogical table of the Syrian dynasty : 


Julius Bassianus of Emesa 


I. SEPTIMIUS SEVERUS + Julia Domna Julia Maesa + Julius Avitus 
(A.D. 193-211) | 


2 CARACALLA (211-17) 2. GETA (211-12) 


Varius Avitus + Julia Soaemis (Suhaymah ?) Julia Mamaea + Gessius Marcianus 


3. ELAGABALUS (218-22) 4. ALEXANDER SEVERUS (222-35) 
2A 
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of Domna and Macrinus was defeated and killed at Antioch in 
A.D. 218. 

The priest-emperor entered Rome triumphantly with the 
sacred black stone of Emesa in his chariot. This was the emblem 
of his Emesene Baal, the sun-god whose name he bore. It was 
originally enshrined in the magnificent temple of Emesa, which 
was ornamented with gold, silver and jewels ! and which enjoyed 
a general right of asylum. The worship of the Syrian deity now 
became supreme in the Roman world. The ritual introduced 
along with it was most gorgeous, attended by costly sacrifices on 
altars loaded with perfumes over which rich wines were poured 
to mingle with the blood of the victims. To his many titles the 
emperor added a new one, “ the most exalted priest of the un- 
conquered Sun-God Elagabalus ". As for his rule it was but a 
continuation of that of his cousin —- a series of acts of debauchery 
and extravagant folly. His grandmother conducted the 
government, and when she sensed the imminence of his downfall 
she persuaded him to adopt her other grandson Alexander 
Severus ? and nominate him his successor. In A.D. 122 Ela- 
gabalus was murdered by the praetorians, and Alexander 
succeeded. 

Alexander was then a lad, thirteen years old. His father was 
a Syrian of rank, native of Arka (‘Arqah).3 His mother, a 


widow like her sister, was proclaimed Augusta and exercised the 


power of a regent. Alexander was the last and best of this 
Syrian dynasty. He restored to their original homes the 
religious curiosities and sacred stones which his predecessor had 
installed in Rome, forbade the worship of himself while alive and 
set up in his private oratory busts of Zoroaster, Abraham and 
Christ. His mother attended the lectures of the theologian 
Origen. He put down court luxury, lightened taxes, raised the 
standard of the coinage and encouraged art and science; but 
he did not have enough self-reliance to emancipate himself 
from maternal tutelage. Nor could he curb the licence of the 
military caste. In one mutiny his counsellor and praetorian 
prefect Ulpian was sacrificed. In another Dio Cassius lost his 
command. 


! Herodian, Bk. V, ch. 5. 
? Original name Alexianus Bassianus; Herodian, Bk. V, ch. 5. 
3 Dio, Bk. LX XIX, ch. 30,8 3. On 'Arqah see above, p. 71, n. 4. 
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In 233 Alexander celebrated at Rome a triumph over the 
Persians, from whom he had recovered Mesopotamia. A 
revival of nationalism was now bestirring these people under 
a new leader Artaxerxes, founder of the Sasanid dynasty 
(A.D. 227) on the ruins of the Parthian.! Called to face an inva- 
sion in Gaul by German tribes, Alexander lost his life in 235 
in a mutiny in which his mother too was slain. 

About a decade later Rome saw another Syrian enthroned, Philip the 
Philip the Arab. Born in a small village in Hawran,? Philip Arah 


The American Numismaotie Serety 


A COIN OF PHILIP THE ARAB 


Obverse and reverse of a bronze coin of Heliopolis (Ba'labakk) struck in the name 
of Philip the Arab, A.D. 244-9. The reverse presents a front and side view of the 
temple of Jupiter Heliopolitanus 


was a praetorian prefect when his predecessor fighting the 
Persians was murdered and he was hailed by the soldiers as his 
successor. The choice was ratified by the senate in 244. This 
Syrian emperor did not render his name odious by any tyrannical 
abuse of power, but the recollection of the foul means he used 
to accomplish the ruin of his beloved predecessor was never 
forgotten. His campaigns against tribes on the lower Danube 
gained for him the title of Germanicus Maximus. It fell to the 
lot of this Arab Syrian to preside in A.D. 248 at the ceremonies 
commemorating the thousandth birthday of the Eternal City. 
The games and other events were conducted with great splendour. 
The emperor was considered pro-Christian, if not fully Christian, 
and certain letters are said to have been addressed by Origen to 
him and to the empress.? Even so, he left no impress on the 
church, and historians unite in making Constantine the first 
Christian emperor. In 249 he suffered the same fate that befell 
* Dio, Bk. LXXX, ch. 3, §§ 1-4; Herodian, Bk. VI, ch. 2. 


2 See above, pp. 316-17. 
+ Eusebius, Bk. VÍ, chs. 34, 36, 39- 
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many other emperors of this period, violent death at the hands of 
mutinous troops. His successor is said to have imported lions 
from Africa and let them loose in the Syrian Desert to the dis- 
comfort of its unruly denizens. 

Syrian economic penetration in the Latin provinces was 
manifest in the number of settlements whose history can be 
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Divertor af daniryuitire, Beirut 


BAS-RELIEF OF A STONE SARCOPHAGUS SHOWING A SAILING 
MERCHANT SHIP 


In the waves are scen leaping dolphins and fish. Though carved in the second 
Christian century the ship retains the main features of an ancient Phoenician one. 
Now in the National Museum, Beirut 


traced from the beginning to the end of the empire. Especially 
in the second and third centuries was a veritable colonization of 
the Mediterranean world undertaken by the Syri, a term applied 
to all those from its eastern part. Syrian ships dotted the sea 
as in earlier days. The old Phoenician traits of energy, adapt- 
ability, love of lucrative trade and ability to make bargains and 
close large and small deals were reactivated. ‘ Among all the 
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races of the Empire the most active in these mercantile ventures 
were the Syrians.’”! 

Syrian settlements, with their economic, social and religious 
features, spread all along the coasts of the Mediterranean and 
followed inland the commercial highways and the courses of the 
great rivers. Among the islands Delos ? and Sicily were seats 
of strong Syrian colonies. Of the Italian ports Naples and Ostia 
were especially favoured. By way of the Danube Syrian 
merchants reached Pannonia; by way of the Rhone, Lyons. In 
Spain, Syrian business men had centres but in Gaul they were 
especially active. A late second century rescript discovered in 
Lebanon is addressed to sailors who had charge of the trans- 
portation of wheat. A bilingual epitaph of the third century 
found in Gaul mentions a Syrian merchant from Kanatha * who 
owned two factories in the Rhone basin, where he imported 
goods from Aquitania. His name was Thayyim (or Julian), 
son of Sa'd. 

As importers Syrian merchants monopolized a great deal of 
the trade of the Latin provinces with the Levant; as bankers 
they had no rivals. Wines, spices, grain, glassware, fabrics and 
jewelry were their chief commodities. Some of these com- 
modities served as models which native manufacturers and 
artisans gradually learned to imitate. Wherever Syrian 
merchants settled, there they established their temples. The 
Baal of Gaza was worshipped in Ostia; that of Berytus, in 
places as far as Spain. The god of Berytus went by the name 
Baal Marqod é (Balmarcodes, the god of the dances) and his 
shrine has been found at Dayr al-Qal‘ah (crowning a hill over- 
looking the city), some of the columns of which were recently 
used for building the Maronite cathedral in Beirut. In Puteoli? 
stood altars on which two golden camels were offered by a 
worshipper to the Nabataean deity Dusares (Düshara). Other 

1 Arthur E. R. Boak, 4 History of Rome to 565 4.D., rev. ed. (New York, 1930), 


p. 319. ? See above, p. 274. 
3 J. P. Waltzing, Étude historique sur les corporations professionnelles chez les 
Romains (Louvain, 1899), vol. iii, No. 1961. * See above, p. 317. 


5 Cumont, Les Religions orientales dans le paganisme romain, 4th ed., p. 100. 

é From the stem rvdgad, to dance. Consult Georgius Kaibel, Epzgrammata 
graeca (Berlin, 1878), No. 835; Louis Jalabert, ** Inscriptions grecques et latines ”’, 
Mélanges de la faculté orientale (Beirut, 1906), vol. i, pp. 181-8. 

7 See above, p. 308. 

8 For the ruins of his temple at Si‘, Hawran, consult Howard C. Butler, Syria, 
Div. II, Sec. A (Leyden, 1919), pp. 385-90. 
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worshippers in this city offered a dedication to Jupiter of 
Heliopolis. While such dedications in the West are chiefly in 
Latin, one from Palmyrene settlers in Rome is in Aramaic 
addressed to the gods of Tadmur.! 

As carriers of the Christian religion Syrian merchants, 
colonists, soldiers and slaves were no less enthusiastic than as 
carriers of pagan cults. Their influence on its development in 
the West was manifest in the direction of asceticism, monasticism 
and a more emotional form of worship. Devotion to the cross 
and its adoption as a religious emblem were other Christian 
elements introduced by Syrians into Europe. In Rome their 
colony was strong enough to furnish the church with a number 
of popes.? 


! Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum, vol. vi (Berlin, 1876), No. 710. 
2 Louis Bréhier, Les Origines du crucifix dans lart religieux [3rd ed.] (Paris, 


1908), pp. 50, 54-5, 59; see below, p. 484. 


CHAPTER XXVII 


BYZANTINE SYRIA 


THE third century, in which Syrian religious and economic The later 
penetration made its way through the Latin provinces at an aie 
accelerated pace, witnessed the end of one phase of the Greco- 
Latin civilization and the initiation of another. The somewhat 
uniform type of culture which had hitherto characterized the 
empire was being disrupted. Its material basis was being under- 
mined by protracted civil wars and repeated foreign invasions. 

Its tottering intellectual and spiritual pillars were subjected 

to the onslaught of new waves of Christian ideas. The change 

was henceforth rapid and complete. A new cultural stage, the 
Byzantine, product of the union of Christianity and pagan 
Hellenism, was replacing the old. It had a Christian Greco- 
Oriental colour. Its centre was Constantinople. 

This city owes its name to Constantine, co-emperor in 306 Constantin- 
and sole emperor from 324 to 337. Founded by him on the site RU 
of ancient Byzantium, where Europe meets Asia, it was dedicated 
as the new capital on May 11, 330. Its strategic geographic 
position gave it military and economic advantages and all these 
factors united to make the new city the natural centre about 
which the Eastern world could readily cluster. Soon the “ New 
Rome "' on the Bosphorus eclipsed the old Rome on the Tiber. 

The shift itself indicates a recognition of the preponderance 
of the Eastern half of the empire. Those provinces were now 
the richest in wealth and natural resources. The whole empire 
fronted in that direction. The major civilized state with which 
Rome was in constant antagonism, Persia, lay in the East. The 
centre of gravity in world affairs was again moving eastward. 

Prior to his foundation of a new capital for the state Con- Chris- 
stantine gave recognition to a new official religion. In his edict n Se 
of Milan, issued in 313, he accorded complete toleration to the religion 
Christians in his domain.! In 325 he convened an ecumenical 

1 Eusebius, Bk. X, ch. 5. 
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council of all the bishops of the empire at Nicaea in Bithynia, 
Asia Minor. This was the first congress of its kind. In it 
Arianism ! was condemned and the Christian faith was definitely 
codified in the Nicene Creed. 

The story of Constantine’s adoption of Christianity is prob- 
ably legendary. It relates that on his march in 312 against 
Rome, he beheld in the sky a brilliant cross with a Greek 
inscription proclaiming: ‘‘ By this conquer”. So much at 
least is certain: Constantine employed the cross as the imperial 
standard and with it advanced to victory against his competitor 
Maxentius. Whether Constantine's conversion was one of 
convenience or of conviction is of no historical consequence. 
'The fact remains that under him Christianity, once an exotic 
and obscure cult, now became the official religion of the empire. 
If Greece had conquered the mind of the Romans, Syria now 
conquered their souls. 

By this time the most influential men in the empire had 
become followers of Christ, though the majority of the popula- 
tion, including Constantine's foes, were still pagan. Discipline, 
organization, wealth and the driving power were on the side 
of the minority. Constantine’s mother Helena was a devout 
Christian. She undertook a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, where 
tradition credits her with the discovery of the true cross on the 
spot where the Church of the Holy Sepulchre now stands. There 
Constantine erected the first Christian church. The cult of the 
holy places introduced by the emperor and his mother acceler- 
ated the Christianizing of Syria. 

'These two events in the reign of Constantine — the trans- 
ference of the capital from Rome to Constantinople and the 
official recognition of Christianity — mark out that reign as 
one of the most conspicuous landmarks in the history of Europe. 
They justify his title the Great. Christian in doctrine, Greek in 
language and Eastern in its orientation the new empire in- 
augurated by Constantine was to endure, with many vicissitudes, 

! An attempt to determine the relation of the Persons of the Trinity on a basis of 
distinction and subordination, maintaining that the Son is of a nature similar to — 
not the same as — the Father. Its tendency was toward the denial of the divinity 
of Christ. The founder was Arius, who flourished at this time at Alexandria. Arian 
missionaries converted the Goths, Lombards and other Germanic tribes. Consult 
Sozomenus, Zzstoria ecclesiastica, Bk. I, chs. 20, 21. 


? Cf. Sozomenus, Bk. I, ch. 5. 
3 Cf. Lactantius, ch. 44 ; Eusebius, Bk, IX, ch. 9, 8 2. 
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for about eleven centuries and a quarter. From the seventh 
century on it served as a bulwark against Islam. Finally, in 
1453, it succumbed under the onrush of the new champions of 
that religion, the Ottoman Turks. 

For a few years after the establishment of Constantinople the 
external and theoretical continuity of the empire was maintained. 
In practice, however, the two halves of the empire were separated 
more than once and ruled by different emperors. The final 
division came in 395 when Theodosius the Great died and his 
two sons Honorius and Arcadius succeeded, one over the West 
and the other over the East. Theodosius (379-95) was the last 
emperor of the united empire. Thenceforth there was a Roman 
Empire of the East, whose fortunes rose as those of its sister in 
the West declined. At last, in 476, Rome fell in consequence of 
the invasions of Germanic tribes. "Theodosius won the title 
Great for his valiant stand against the Goths and for his support 
of orthodox Christianity. All the successors of Constantine, 
with the single exception of Julian (361-3), professed the 
Christian faith. 

Syria at the end of the fourth century was divided into Adminis- 
Several districts. Its northern part retained the name Syria and s 
was split into two: Syria Prima, with Antioch as metropolis and 
Seleucia, Laodicea, Gabala (Jabalah),  Beroea (Aleppo) and 
Chalcis ad Belum as chief towns; and Syria Secunda, having 
Apamea for its chief centre and Epiphania (Hamāh), Arethusa 
(al-Rastan) and Larissa (Shayzar)asdependent towns. Phoenicia 
was likewise split into two: Phoenicia Prima, whose metropolis 
was Tyre and chief towns were Ptolemais (Acre), Sidon, Berytus, 
Byblus, Botrys, Tripoli, Arka and Aradus; and Phoenicia 
Secunda or Phoenicia ad Libanum, having Damascus for its 
capital and embracing the cities of Emesa, Heliopolis and 
Palmyra. The first Phoenicia was the historic, maritime one; 
the second was an inland district with cities that never before 
belonged to either Phoenicia or Lebanon. Palestine was split 
into three: Palaestina Prima, whose chief city was Caesarea and 
which comprehended Jerusalem, Neapolis (Nabulus), Joppa 
(Jaffa), Gaza, Ascalon and others; Palaestina Secunda, with 
Scythopolis (Baysan) for its capital and Gadara and Tiberias as 
chief towns; Palaestina Tertia, whose chief city was Petra and 


! See above, p. 126, n. 5. 
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which was formed out of the former province of Arabia. 

The division of the empire and the fragmentation of its Trade 
Syrian province does not seem to have affected the domestic and 
foreign trade relations of Syria adversely. In the Byzantine 
period as in the earlier one Mediterranean trade was almost . 
entirely in Syrian and Greek hands.' St. Jerome describes 
Syrian merchants as traversing the entire Roman world in the 
fourth century, prompted by their love of lucrative trade and 
defying all dangers.? Their settlements did not cease to flourish 
throughout the Mediterranean world. They could be found 
among other commercial centres in Rome, Naples, Carthage, 
Marseille and Bordeaux. They imported wines from Ascalon 
and Gaza, purple from Caesarea, woven fabrics from Tyre and 
Berytus, pistachios and sword blades from Damascus and 
embroidered stuffs from several towns. Embroidery was 
especially in demand for ecclesiastical use. 

An old commodity which now assumed new importance was 
silk, whose entire trade was controlled by Syrians. Tradition 
asserts that the eggs of silkworms from China were first intro- 
duced in bamboo tubes to Constantinople in the mid-sixth 
century (under Justinian) by monks, apparently Nestorians.? 
But there is reason to believe that Syrians had some acquaint- 
ance, through wild silkworms, with sericulture long before this 
time.* The Chinese silk textures found their way via Petra into 
some Phoenician port, where they had to undergo the process 
of dyeing and of weaving, perhaps re-weaving before being 
rendered acceptable to the Roman market. Thus had the silk 
industry in Syria become linked with the purple industry. Both 
soon became a Byzantine state monopoly. 

From Arabia and India, Syria continued to import spices and 
other tropical products. In exchange Syria exported to these 
lands — as well as to China — glass, enamelled work and fine 
stuffs. We hear of a Syrian merchant in China as early as the 
third Christian century.5 

As in the case of the modern Syrian emigrants, those of the 


t J. B. Bury, History of the Later Roman Empire (London, 1923), vol. ii, p. 316. 

2 Cumont, Religions orientales, p. 100. 

3 Procopius, Bk. VIII, ch. 17, §§ 1-8; Bouchier, p. 162. 

* F. Hirth, China and the Roman Empire (Leipzig, 1885, reprinted in China, 
1939), pp. 255-6; cf. above, pp. 92, 275. Consult Robert S. Lopez, ‘‘ Silk Industry 
in the Byzantine Empire’, Speculum, vol. xx (1945), pp. 1-42. 

5 Hirth, p. 306. 
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Byzantine age as a rule became indefinitely domiciled in their 
lands of adoption. A few returned home accompanied with 
their foreign wives. Above the door of a mosque of a village 
now called Imtan ' on the borders of the Syrian Desert, stands a 
Greek inscription, originally a Greek epitaph of the mid-fourth 
century, in memory of a Gallic wife from Rouen who died “ far 
from her native land ".? The colony in Orleans felt so much at 
home that when in 585 King Gontrand entered the city they 
were among those who received him singing his praises “‘ in the 
language of the Syrians, the Latins and the Jews ".* The Paris 
colony under the Merovingians, about 591, was influential enough 
to elect one of its members, a merchant by the name of Eusebius, 
bishop over the city, and to control the ecclesiastical offices.* 

The majority of Syrian emigrants were business men but 
some were slaves, soldiers, monks or artists. Syrian architects 
and sculptors at home were instrumental in the development of 
the late Hellenistic styles, usually termed Byzantine. As early 
as the second century architects from the Eastern provinces 
were employed in Rome.’ The engineer who built for Trajan 
the bridge over the Danube during the second Dacian campaign 
was a Damascene, Apollodorus. He is the one who later de- 
signed, in commemoration of his patron's victories, the forum 
of Trajan at Rome, with the temple, library and still-existing 
columns. The motif of mounting a statue on a colossal column 
was characteristically North Syrian. 

It is probable that artistic craftsmen from Syria were 
summoned to embellish the new capital, Ravenna, to which 
Honorius (395-423) removed his court to escape the dangers of 
the Germanic invasions. They remained there to teach their 
craft to native artists. They introduced their mosaic and other 
decorative motifs. In the fifth century Ravenna became the 
artistic capital of North Italy. Its school of art and architecture 
has been described as ‘‘ half-Syrian ".6 After Ravenna Venice 
became the representative of Eastern culture on Italian soil. 
The city of Ravenna itself was also characterized as half- 


* Mothana (al-Muthanna), south-east of Salkhad in Hawran; Dussaud, Zopo- 
graphie, p. 355. 

? Revue archéologique, vol. xxxix (1901), pp. 375-6. 

3 Gregory of Tours, Historiae Francorum, Bk. VIII, ch. 1. 

* Gregory, Bk. X, ch. 26. 5 Pliny, Epistulae ad Traianum, No. 40. 

$ O. M. Dalton, Byzantine Art and Architecture (Oxford, 1911), pp. 8, 77. 
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Syrian. Syrian bishops were installed in ít. A visitor from 
Gaul, to whom the Syrians must have been familiar figures in 
southern France, noted the presence of a Syrian who “ chants the 
Psalms ".! There must have been many such deacons and monks. 

Confusion marked the intellectual life of Byzantine Syria in 
its early period. Polemics between Christian and non-Christian 
Greek and Latin writers were carried on for years after Con- 
stantine's profession of the Christian faith. Neo-Platonism, 
whose most flourishing period covered the third century and the 
first decades of the fourth and whose two chief exponents were 
the Syrian Porphyry and Iamblichus,? was far from being dead. 
Church Fathers were inching their way to the front as leaders of 
thought. Sophists and rhetoricians were retreating though not 
quite disappearing. 

Most voluminous among the Syrian rhetoricians of the fourth 
century was Libanius (314-ca. 393), a native of Antioch whose 
name suggests some Lebanese connection. After receiving his 
education at Antioch and Athens, Libanius set up a school of 
rhetoric at the new imperial capital. He also taught in Nicaea 
and Nicomedia, and at the age of forty returned to his native 
town, where for forty years he remained active as orator, teacher 
and statesman, honoured with the friendship of high officials 
and emperors. 

Libanius never bothered to study Latin,? despised Chris- 
tianity as an enemy of true culture and saw no good except in 
Hellenism. He was disappointed and pained when his most 
promising pupil in Antioch, the future Chrysostom, renounced 
the gods of Greece in favour of Christ.* Another student of his 
was Basil the Great (329-79), who studied under Libanius at 
either Constantinople or Antioch and later became bishop of 
Caesarea in Cappadocia and a champion of orthodoxy against 
Arianism. Libanius’ old age was saddened by bodily suffering 
caused by his being struck by lightning and by the decline of 
pagan learning which followed the lamented death, in 363, of 
his imperial admirer and patron Julian. 

Libanius’ extant writings, largely letters and orations, give 
us a vivid picture of the times and places in which he lived. 


1 Sidonius Apollinaris, Æpisżtulae, Bk. I, No. 8. 2 See above, pp. 324-5. 
3 Epistulae, No. 923, cf. No. 956, * Cf. Sozomenus, Bk. VIII, ch. 2, 
5 Quoted above, p. 303. 
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They also open before us a small window through which we may 
gain a glimpse of the educational methods of the day. At 
Antioch courses extended over the winter and spring months ; 
summer was taken up with festive activities. Classes began 
early and lasted till noon. Some students were as young as 
sixteen. Higher education was in the hands of rhetoricians. 
As professors the rhetoricians were elected in the cities by the 
local senate, in the small towns by the communities at large. 
The rhetors taught, declaimed by way of example and were 
responsible for the discipline. In Antioch they were organized 
into three corporations, each with its own president. For their 
services the rhetors received pay from the cities and from the 
students. Greek classics formed the core of the curriculum. 
Latin was patronized only by those intent upon a government 
career. Logic was emphasized. Aristotle enjoyed a renaissance 
consequent upon his rediscovery by Porphyry. 

Ammianus One of the correspondents of Libanius was Ammianus 

Marcellus Marcellus (ca. 330-401), also an Antiochian. Born of a noble 
Greek family, Ammianus joined the army at an early age and 
attained high commands in a long and honourable career in 
Mesopotamia and Gaul. Late in life he wrote in Latin a 
continuation of Tacitus, of which only a part survives. In it he 
pays more than the usual attention to racial and personal 
character and to social institutions. Ammianus may be regarded 
as the last ancient writer in Latin really deserving the name of 
historian. In his attitude toward Christianity he was more 
tolerant than Libanius. Like Libanius he took infinite pride in 
his native city and country. Antioch was “ without a rival, so 
rich in imported and domestic commodities "; ! Phoenicia, 
“lying at the foot of Mount Libanus ", was “ a region full of 
charm and beauty ";? Palestine was one ' abounding in 
cultivated and well kept lands" ;? and Roman Arabia, “a 
land producing a rich variety of wares and studded with strong 
castles and fortresses ", embraced among its great cities 
“ Bostra, Gerasa and Philadelphia ['Amman], all strongly 
defended by mighty walls ".* 

John Thanks to the productivity of such authors as Libanius and 


Chrysostom — , py XIV, ch. 8,§7. 2 Bk. XIV,ch.8,89. > Bk. XIV, ch. 8, 8 11. 
4 Bk. XIV, ch. 8, $8 13. The works of Ammianus have been edited-and trans- 
lated by John C. Rolfe, Ammianus Marcellinus, 3 vols. (London and Cambridge, 
Mass. 1935-8). 
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Ammianus, Antioch became the intellectual capital of North 
Syria. Both Arius and Nestorius ! were educated in it. Lustre 
was added to it by the brilliant achievement of Christian orators 
and authors, chief among whom was John Chrysostom (347- 
407). 

John was educated for the bar but soon forsook it for an 
ascetic life on a mount near the city. Could this have been the 
rugged Mount Silpius — rising to the south of Antioch — where 
a dim light has been kept in a grotto burning through the ages 
by the local community commemorating a Moslem saint ?? 
His eloquent preaching in his native town was marked by a 
denunciation of laxity in morals and luxury in living. The rich 
were condemned for acquiring their riches by violence, deceit, 
monopoly and usury, and for their attitude of indifference to the 
cause of the under-privileged and poor. His was a social 
message in an age of ecclesiasticism and theology. So cele- 
brated for his talents as a preacher did he become, that he was 
chosen in 398 patriarch of Constantinople. There he sold for 
the benefit of the needy the treasures collected by his pre- 
decessor and pursued the same line of preaching. He insisted 
that the infidelity of the husband was no less of an evil than 
that of the wife. He began “ sweeping the stairs from the 
top ". 

Such uncompromising insistence on moral and social reform 
was sure to bring him into conflict with the court. One of the 
potent enemies he made was the high-spirited Eudoxia, wife of 
Arcadius, whom John compared in a sermon to Herodias and to 
the setting up of whose statue near the great church he objected.5 
Twice was he banished from the capital. Throughout he sus- 
tained himself with fortitude until his death on his way to exile 
at the extreme boundary of the empire, near the Caucasus. 
Forced to make long marches and exposed to the sun and the 
rains, he broke down and died on the way $ His body was later 
translated to Constantinople and buried with great pomp. His 
fame as the greatest preacher of the early Church won him 


posthumously the epithet * the golden mouth ". His sermons, 
1 See below, p. 371. 2 Habib al-Najjar. 
3 Sozomenus, Bk. VIII, ch. 2. + Sozomenus, Bk. VIII, chs. 3, 5. 


5 Sozomenus, Bk. VIII, chs. 16, 20; Palladius, Dialogus de vita S. Joannis 
Chrysostomi. Bk. VIII. 
$ Sozomenus, Bk. VIII, ch. 28; Palladius, Bk. XI. 
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full of more eloquence than learning, throw some light on the 
social life of his time.! He remains for all time one of the most 
remarkable teachers of Christian ethics that the church has 
produced.? 

Another distinguished Church Father of the age was 
Eusebius (264--ca. 349), bishop of Caesarea in Palestine, the first 
great Church historian. Eusebius was born in Palestine, prob- 
ably in Caesarea itself, and educated at Antioch. In common 
with many contemporary bishops he at first espoused the cause 
of Arius; but at the historic Council of Nicaea, where Con- 
stantine assigned Eusebius the high office of opening the session, 
Eusebius condemned the heresiarch. He delivered a pane- 
gyrical oration in honour of the emperor and sat at his right 
hand. Throughout his life Eusebius remained an intimate 
friend and ardent admirer of Constantine. Eusebius was one 
of the most learned men of the age. He produced several 
historical works. one of which, Ecclesiastical History, has been 
cited above.? In it he narrates in detail the rise of Christianity 
and its relation to the empire. 

Another historian of Caesarean birth was Procopius * (d. ca. 
563), principal historian for the eventful reign of Justinian (527— 
565). Asa young man Procopius in 527 was appointed private 
secretary and legal adviser of the Roman general Belisarius 5 
and hence accompanied him in all his campaigns in Asia, Africa 
and Italy. Justinian made him senator. At times Procopius 
writes as a Christian, at others as a devotee of the gods of 
Greece. What gives authority to the information in his history 
is that it is derived partly from oral testimony and largely from 
his own experience. 

Several Christian notables are associated with southern 
Syria though not of Syrian nativity. Pre-eminent among these 
was St. Jerome (345-420). Jerome’s ascetic temperament led 


' For a complete cdition of his works consult Patrologia Graeca, ed. J.-P. Migne, 
vols. xlvii-lxiv (Paris, 1862-3); for a translation of his homilies and letters, Zhe 
Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers of the Christian Church, ed. Philip Schaff, ser. 1, 
vols. ix-xiv (New York, 1889-90). 

? His portrait in mosaic, hidden in the plaster wherewith the Turks covered it 
with other portraits centuries ago, was found on the wall of Santa Sophia in 1946. 

3 Pp. 332, n. 5, 335, n. 4, 336, n. I, etc. 

* Cited above, pp. 103, n. 1, etc. His works have been edited and translated 
by H. B. Dewing, Procopius, 7 vols. (London and Cambridge, Mass., 1914-40). 

5 See below, p. 372. 
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him in 386 to a monastery in Bethlehem and thence to the 
Syrian Desert, where he spent five years of solitary life among the 
hermits. He was later instrumental in introducing monastic life 
into the West. A more significant contribution perhaps was his 
translation of the Bible into Latin, the Vulgate, which has ever 
since been used as the standard for the services in the Roman 
Catholic Church. 

Other than Caesarea, Gaza was the only southern city which 
kept its intellectual fire in this age. Jerusalem was still suffering 
from the havoc wrought by the Romans. Sozomen (Sozomenus), 
the Greek ecclesiastical historian of the fifth century, was a native 
of a village Bethelia or Bethel, outside of Gaza. His parents 
were Christians and his writings show intimate familiarity with 
that city and its environs. He dedicated his history to Theo- 
dosius II (408-50). But the city owed its fame chiefly to the 
school of rhetoric which flourished about A.D. 500. The school 
drew its inspiration from Alexandria and occasionally exchanged 
teachers and students with Caesarea and other learned centres. 
A few of its professors were Neo-Platonists, but the majority 
styled themselves Christian sophists. Their productions in- 
cluded biblical commentaries and treatises against the Hellenes 
or Gentiles. On the whole the cities of the southern coast were 
less addicted to ecclesiastical controversy than Antioch and 
other cities of the north. 

Of all the cities of Byzantine Syria, Berytus was the only one 
which vied with Antioch for intellectual leadership. This was 
due to the fact that it housed the academy of law,! a science that 
was more assiduously cultivated than any other in the Byzantine 
period. 

This institution reached its greatest development in the fifth 
century, when it attracted some of the finest young minds in the 
Byzantine Empire. Thé Constantinople school, founded in 425, 
offered no competition. The curriculum comprised science, 
geometry, rhetoric, Greek and Latin. It covered four years but 
Justinian, who ascended the throne in 527, added a fifth year. 
Students were exempt from military service until twenty-five 
years old. Many of the Christian bishops, saints and martyrs 
made their academic debut at Berytus. 

The earliest allusion to the academy in the ecclesiastical 

1 See above, pp. 325-6. 
2B 
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writings occurs in an oration by Gregory Thaumaturgus ! 
(wonder worker) delivered about A.D. 240. Gregory came from 
Cappadocia to study first at Berytus and then at Caesarea in 
Palestine, where he was converted to Christianity by his teacher 
Origen. Another distinguished student was Pamphilus, him- 
self a native of Berytus and later bishop of this Caesarea, where 
he suffered martyrdom under Galerius in 309. Pamphilus 
counted among his pupils the distinguished historian Eusebius. 
So great was the student’s reverence for the teacher that Eusebius 
added to his own name Pamphilus. Gregory of Nazianzus (in 
Cappadocia), future bishop of Constantinople and saint, quit 
Athens about 356 in favour of Berytus in pursuit of his legal 
study. Even more famous was Severus, Jacobite patriarch of 
Antioch (512-18), whose biography was written by his fellow- 
student Zacharias of Gaza.? 

Interesting details of university life in such a cosmopolitan 
city as Berytus, lying on the confines of the East and the West, 
are preserved in Severus’ biography. The entering students 
were evidently received by the older ones with ridicule, though 
not with actual ill-treatment,? in order to test their power of 
self-control — a sort of “ freshman hazing " like that which 
has prevailed in American universities. Zacharias arrived in 
Berytus in the autumn of 487 or 488, one year after Severus. 
Like all freshmen he was nervous when he first attended the class 
of the distinguished professor Leontius, but was well received by 
Severus and the older students. At the close of the exercises 
Zacharias, who was deeply religious, went to pray in the Church 
of the Resurrection. After that he met Severus by the harbour 
and pleaded with him to attend church daily after the lectures, 
to avoid horse races and theatres and to abstain from drink 
and gambling, in which other students indulged. The future 
patriarch, who accompanied by slaves came to college from a 
rich family, assured his young friend that he was a law student 
and not a monk, but promised to do what he could. 

All class exercises were suspended Saturday afternoon and 
Sunday.^ The evenings were free to enable the student to repeat 

1 The Works of Gregory Thaumaturgus, Dionysius of Alexandria, and Arche- 
laus, tr. S. D. F. Salmond (Edinburgh, 1871), pp. 49-50. 
2 Edited in Syriac (Greek original lost) and translated as Ve de Sévère by 


M.-A. Kugener, in Patrologia Orientalis, vol. ii (Paris, 1907), pp. 1-115. 
5 Zacharias, p. 47. * Zacharias, p. 52. 
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the work done in the daytime. Zacharias organized a Christian 
society which met every evening in the Church of the Resurrec- 
tion to study the works of Basil, Chrysostom and other Fathers. 
The cosmopolitan membership of the society indicates the large 
number of foreign students. The president was one Evagrius of 
Samosata, formerly a student at Antioch, where he was wounded 
in a disturbance. Evagrius fasted daily. He indulged in the 
luxury of a bath once a year on Easter eve.! Touched by these 
examples of asceticism, Severus began to abstain from meat. 

In the meantime another student society was organized to 
promote interest in occultism. An Armenian, a Thessalonian, 
a Syrian from Heliopolis and an Egyptian from Thebes were 
the leading spirits. The Egyptian was enamoured of a woman 
who did not reciprocate his affections. It was consequently 
agreed that sacrifice of the Egyptian's black slave would 
influence the demons and produce the coveted results. As the 
rite was being performed in the circus at midnight, it was 
suddenly interrupted by passers-by. The frightened Negro 
escaped and reported his master. Search was made for the 
magic books, which were at last found stuffed in the lower part 
of the student’s chair and were committed to the flames. They 
were found full of strange names and pictures of demons, some 
attributed to Zoroaster. Further investigation revealed that 
even Professor Leonitus was implicated in similar illicit prac- 
tices. A court of inquiry, consisting of clergy and municipal 
officials, found Leonitus, together with others, guilty. Their 
books were burned and some of the accused fled the city. 

Berytus’ trouble with magic did not end there. A party of 
vagrant magicians arrived in the city and undertook in colla- 
boration with a student from Asia Minor and the connivance of 
two priests to excavate in the tombs of a church where they 
promised to unearth treasures hidden by Darius. To evoke the 
demons the help of the censer and other silver church objects was 
necessary. The ceremony was cut short by an earthquake and 
the priests were punished; one of them by confinement in a 
monastery.’ 

Between 551 and 555 a series of earthquakes almost pulver- 
ized the cities of the Phoenician coast. Berytus had suffered a 
shock in 349 which partially destroyed it but evidently did not 


1 Zacharias, p. 56. 2 Zacharias, p. 58. 3 Zacharias, pp. 70-73. 
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arrest the progress of its university. This time, however, it was 
different. The city “ most beautiful, hitherto the ornament of 
Phoenicia, was then deprived of its beauty. Its famous master- 
pieces of architecture were thrown down, almost none were left 
standing. Only the foundations were spared. A large number 
of its inhabitants, native and foreign, perished under the 
ruins." ! The university professors moved to Sidon, where they 
offered their courses pending the reconstruction of their city and 
university. Just before dedication of the new university build- 
ings in 560 another calamity befell them, fire broke out and 
devoured every one of them. We hear no more of the university. 


1 Agathias, /77stortarum, Bk. 11, 8 15. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


AN ECCLESIASTICAL AGE 


BYZANTINE Syria presents a different ‘aspect from Roman 
Syria. It was on the whole a Christian land., In fact this is 
the only period in which Syria has been a fully Christian 
country. Sandwiched in between the pagan Roman and the 
Arab Moslem, the Byzantine period was therefore unique in 
Syrian annals. 

Not only was the country Christian but the age was an 
ecclesiastical age. The Church was its greatest institution; the 
saints were its most revered heroes. From the fourth to the sixth 
centuries monks, priests, bishops,! nuns, anchorites, flourished 
as never before and as never after. Church buildings, chapels, 
basilicas, monasteries, all with a new style of architecture in- 
volving domes, bell towers and prominent crucifixes, dotted 
the land. Hermit caves? were enlarged or created. Pillars 
were erected on which stylites curiously enough lived and died. 
Pilgrimage boomed. Vows and prayers at tombs of saints were 
considered more efficacious than visits to physicians. Byzantine 
architectural remains and religious relics are today more 
numerous than those of all other ages together. 

Monasticism was a favoured way of life. Its ideals of Monasti- 
celibacy, poverty and obedience held wide appeal. With the “™ 
decline of population, the waning of prosperity and the civil 
disturbances that marked the Roman period in the third and 
fourth centuries went a loss of confidence and faith in secular 
institutions. Christianity presented something supernatural 
and ultra-mundane, including a belief in spiritual values worth 
renouncing this world for and dying for. 


1 A Syriac manuscript lists 19 bishops from Palestine, 10 from Phoenicia, 22 
from Coele-Syria and 6 from Arabia (Bostra, Philadelphia, etc.) who attended the 
Council of Nicaea; B. H. Cowper, Syriac Miscellanies (Edinburgh, 1861), pp. 9-10. 
Bishops evidently had not as yet attained the distinction which definitely separated 
them from presbyters. 

? See above, p. 38. 
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As a system monasticism sprang from the Christian practice 
of asceticism. Its founder was an Egyptian, St. Anthony, 
who retired to the desert and died between A.D. 356 and 362. 
From Egypt the new style of Christian life soon spread into 


d » L ! 
From Rokin Feakfen, syria” (Robert Hate, Ltd.) 
THE SO-CALLED BAPTISTERY OF QAL'AT SAM'AN 


Built between 480 and 490, the convent of St. Simeon Stylites was one of the 
grandest and largest of the Christian monuments of the early centuries 


southern Syria, where Hilarion of Gaza, a disciple of Anthony, 
pioneered the way. In the jate fourth century colonies of hermits 
made their appearance around Antioch. Ephraim (d. ca. 373) 
was one of the founders of Syrian monasticism. In the following 
century the first of the stylites, Saint Simeon (d. 459), made his 


Prom Mo fe Astorii T Dhe Kacasqteeo et Ones Kisogo that Prerersde fire id 
MOSES AND THE BURNING BUSH, A MURAL IN THE SYNAGOGUE 
AT DURA-EUROPOS 


This third century synagogue has the oldest representations of Jewish biblical art ; 
now in the National Museum, Damascus 
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debut in the north of the country. The pillar on which he 
perched is still shown, amidst the ruins of a magnificent church 
(Qal'at Sam'àn), to tourists. This strange form of monastic 
life survived as late as the fifteenth century. The lives of the 
early monks of Egypt and South Syria became the admired 
prototype for all Christendom. '' Hermit " comes from a Greek 
word meaning desert. 

The Christian Church grew out of small circles of disciples 
who proclaimed their leader Saviour and Messiah. The first 
circle to be designated Christian was that of Antioch.! The 
Apostles began their preaching at synagogues; their converts 
were either Jews or gentile frequenters of synagogues. The 
nucleus of the first Christian assemblies was, therefore, largely 
Jewish. It must then have been difficult to distinguish the 
nascent Christian from the established Jewish community. 

The earliest Christian places of worship were presumably 
private homes where informal meetings were held or synagogues. 
When these places of worship were formalized into churches they 
had only the synagogue for model. The Jewish synagogue was 
a local substitute for the Temple after its destruction. The 
synagogue represented a new and revolutionary means of 
worship, one that excluded initiation by mysteries and propitia- 
tion by sacrifice. Assuch it became the prototype of both church 
and mosque. 

The oldest remains of a Palestinian synagogue date from 
the first Christian century.2 At Dura-Europus the earliest 
synagogue was a private house transformed about A.D. 200. 
A mid-third century synagogue there was provided with a door 
for women and special benches for their use. Its murals are 
unique in synagogue art; they depict scenes from the careers of 
Jewish patriarchs and monarchs.3 At the same city are remains 
of a church of about A.D. 232, older than any known church in 
Palestine. In fact this is the earliest Christian church ever 
unearthed. From the days of Constantine some traces have 


! See above, p. 335. 

2 E. L. Sukenik, Ancient Synagogues in Palestine and Greece (London, 1934), 
pp. 8, 69. 

3 Rostovtzeff e? al., Excavations at Dura- Europos, vol. vi, pp. 309-96; Sukenik, 
pp. 82-5. 

4 Rostovtzeff et al., Excavations at Dura- Europos, pp. 238-88; J. W. Crowfoot, 
Early Churches in Palestine (London, 1941), pp. 1 seg. 
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been left to this day in the Holy Sepulchre and in the Church of 
the Nativity. The present structure of the Church of Nativity 
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was erected by Justinian, Most of the churches of Gerasa 
belong to the sixth century though some include work of the 
fourth and fifth centuries. One of them was a synagogue 
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rebuilt as a church. In later centuries churches were rebuilt as 


mosques. 

From these and other remains the conclusion may be drawn 
that church and synagogue were architecturally related. Both 
of them in the Byzantine period represented the basilica type. 
The synagogue was oriented Jerusalem-ward ; the church was 
oriented eastward. Their art was likewise closely retated. 


Erem PFiofrig Preiss and Paul Rohrbach, “ Palestine and Tranthorfama " (effe Press 


THE CHURCH OF THE HOLY NATIVITY 


The primitive type of Christian church was an elongated 
room, favoured because of its simplicity and relation to the 
prevailing type of structure. The one-nave church of Umm 
al-Jimàt (A.D. 344), south of Buşra in Hawrdn, illustrates this 
type. The Syrian basilica of the fourth and fifth centuries 
consisted of a transverse nave to which were attached, on the 
east, three apses, or rather a central apse flanked by two side 
chambers. The pian had its roots in the pre-Christian model of 
building. Remains of a chapel in a sixth-century monastery 
excavated at Scythopolis (Baysin) show no side aisles. There 


t Howard C. Butler, Early Churches in Syria, pt. 1 (Princeton, 1929), p. 19. 
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was a horseshoe apse at the east end. The altar doubtless stood 
in the entrance to the apse.! In the hall of the monastery was 
found a calendar mosaic throughout which the prevailing colours 
are the blue-black of polished basalt and a variety of shades of 
red and light brown on a whitish background. 

Traces of early Christian art reveal its indebtedness to 
Jewish art. The church drew upon the synagogue for its 
symbolism. In its earliest representations the figure of Jesus is 
depicted with a rod, presumably that with which Moses struck 
the rock. The figure of Jesus on the catacombs is clearly one 
adapted by Christians from representations of Moses. Though 
Syria was, in the opinion of certain scholars, the fount of 
Christian art,? Christian iconography in its gradual develop- 
ment drew upon Hellenistic formulas for divinities, poets and 
orators. It varied in time and place until some definite in- 
dividualization and standardization was attained in the fourth 
and fifth centuries. 

A most popular subject of early Christian artists is that of 
the Good Shepherd. It appears, among other biblical figures, 
on the wall of the Dura-Europus church. The shepherd is 
usually portrayed carrying on his shoulder a lamb. The 
shepherd idea is very old in Semitic thought. In the prologue 
to his code of laws Hammurabi calls himself “ the shepherd ” 3 
of his people. The earliest figures of the shepherd are those of 
a beardless youth in a short sleeveless tunic, the type familiar 
in Greco-Roman art. The Greek motif itself, however, goes 
back to Near Eastern origins. A ninth pre-Christian century 
relief from Sham'al, North Syria, and an eighth from Dur 
Sharrukin, near Nineveh, show figures with gazelles on their 
shoulders, each with the head of the animal facing in the same 
direction as that of the man. The gazelle was probably meant 
for sacrifice. 

In architecture, painting, sculpture and other fields of 
ornamental art the Syrian of Byzantine days sought new ways 
of expression independent of the Greco-Roman models which 


1 G. M. Fitzgerald, 4 Sixth Century Monastery at Beth-Shan (Philadelphia, 
1939), p. 3. 

2 On this consult Joseph Strzygowski, Orient oder Rom (Leipzig, 1901); do., 
Origin of Christian Church Art (Oxford, 1923), pp. 1-16: do., L’ Ancien Art chrétien 
de Syrie (Paris, 1936), pp. xlvi-lii. 

3 Robert W. Rogers, Cuneiform Parallels to the Old Testament (New York, 
1912), p. 399. 
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CALENDAR MOSAIC IN THE HALL OF A SIXTH CENTURY MONASTERY 
AT BAYSAN (From a drawing) 


The centre holds two half-length figures bearing torches, representing the sun and the 
moon. The sun is crowned with golden rays, the moon with a crescent. The twelve full- 
length figures around the centre represent the twelve months, At the foot of each the name 
of the month in Latin and the number of days in Greek are inscribed. On the whole, the 
representation follows the traditional Byzantine pattern. The feet of January are shod, 
referring to cold. February carries over his shoulder a rake with two prongs. March is 
represented by a warrior, booted and leaning ona shield. April carries a goat and a basket. 
May carries flowers in the folds of his cloak, June holds a bunch of fruit, July a sheaf 
of corn. August is destroyed. September with knife and basket represents the vintage. 
October, traditionally a fowler, and November, a sower, are not clear. December is represented 
as the sower 


Foam M, Reporte f. Fe Fasatatsmss ui ikd- Pun Pus T 4 ater [Oosatessrty Frea) 
THE GOOD SHEPHERD, A PAINTING IN THE CHRISTIAN CHAPEL AT DURA-EUROPUS 


The shepherd is depicted in frontal view, standing behind his flock of seventeen rams huddled 
together. On his shoulders he carries a huge ram, The rams are of the fat-tailed variety with long, 
curving horns. Near the shepherd are a number of trees which probably indicate Paradise 
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since Alexander’s conquest had inspired artistic production. 
The native art aimed resolutely at realism. It gradually freed 
itself from the use of nude models and the conventional forms 
and paved the way for Christian medieval art as well as for 
Moslem art. 

Linguistically the Christian Church in Syria developed along 
two lines: Greek on the coast and in the Hellenized cities, 
Syriac in the interior.| The Syriac-using Church had its start 
as early as the second century. With the spread of Christianity 
in the third century Syriac asserted itself against Greek. In the 
Byzantine period revulsion from Greek and reversion to Aramaic 
signalized the new awakening among the Syrians. The revived 
interest in the ancient Semitic tongue was an index of a revival 
of national consciousness. 

Always polyglots, the Syrians interested in the bar studied 
Latin; those addicted to philosophy took up Greek; but the 
rest, especially those outside of the cosmopolitan centres, stuck 
to the native idiom. Byzantine officials in the interior had to use 
interpreters. Even in Antioch Chrysostom ? complains that his 
audience could not understand his Greek sermons and that the 
priests heard nothing but vulgar Syriac. 

The Syriac literature extant is almost entirely Christian, but 
comprises also handbooks of science and philosophy translated 
from Greek. Its first great centre, away from the Greek- 
speaking cities, was Edessa, the Athens of the Aramaic world, 
where Syriac was first used for literary purposes. The school of 
Edessa flourished until 488-9, when it was totally destroyed by 
the order of the Emperor Zeno. The professors then moved to 
Nisibis, which became heir of Edessa as a Syro-Greek centre of 
learning. The Edessan Church, established toward the end of 
the second century, found itself in the succeeding centuries out 
of harmony with the Greek traditions of Antioch and the West. 
It used its own biblical versions, first in the form of the Diates- 
saron and later in that of the Peshitta (simple version). The 
Peshitta has since remained the standard Syriac version. 

The first great theologian of the Syrian Church was Ephraim 
Syrus (the Syrian, ca. 306—ca. 373), who was also a sacred poet 


! For the distinction between Aramaic and Syriac see above, pp. 170-71. 
2 Joannes Chrysostomus, Opera omnza, vol. ii (Paris, 1837), p. 222. 
3 See above, p. 335. 
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and was instrumental in introducing monasticism.! Ephraim 
was born at Nisibis and came to Edessa, where he founded or 
reorganized a seminary which became the great university of 
the Syrians. Before him lived Bardesanes ? (A.D. 155-223), also 
an Edessan, who had laid the foundation of Syrian hymnology 
and introduced music into that Church but is reckoned by some 
as a Gnostic. 

Opposition to Christian thought as represented by Byzantium 
and Antioch resulted in schisms, “ heresies " from the orthodox 
viewpoint. As in the case of language these schisms were to a 
certain extent an expression of the national awakening. After 
a submergence of centuries under a wave of Greek culture the 
Syrian spirit was at last asserting itself. The Syrians as a 
people were no more Grecized now than they were Romanized 
before. Their alienation from their Byzantine rulers was due 
not only to ideological but to political and economic causes. 
The Byzantines were more autocratic in their rule and more 
oppressive in their taxation. They disarmed the natives and 
had but little regard for their feelings. Even in matters religious 
they displayed less tolerance than their pagan predecessors. 

Theological controversy was the breath of life among the 
intelligentsia of the fourth and fifth centuries. It centred on 
the nature of Christ and kindred topics which no longer agitate 
Christian minds. The result was innumerable heresies and 
schools of thought, some of which reflect the exercise of Aristo- 
telian logic and the application of Neo-Platonic principles. 
Meanwhile, cults akin to Zoroastrianism and to Buddhism were 
raising their heads amidst Christian communities. Chrysostom 3 
refers to a group in Antioch who believed in transmigration of 
souls and wore yellow robes. Most dangerous among the new 
religions spreading from the East was Manichaeism, founded by 
Mani about A.D. 246 Mani suffered crucifixion for his belief.4 
His religion, which combined Christian, Buddhist and Zoro- 
astrian tenets in one syncretistic system, spread in the Byzantine 

* See above, p. 363. Fora selection of his hymns and homilies consult Vicene and 
Post- Nicene Fathers, ser. 2, vol. xiii (New York, 1898), pp. 119-341. 

2 Syr. ġar (son of) Dazsán (name of a stream in Edessa) ; mentioned by Eusebius, 
Bk. IV, ch. 30, and by Arab writers beginning with al-Nadim, a/-Frhris?, ed. Gustav 
Flügel (Leipzig, 1872), pp. 338-9. 

3 Opera omnia, vol. iv, p. 53. 

* Fihrist, pp. 327-38, has preserved one of the earliest extensive accounts of 
Mani and his system. 
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age from Persia to Spain. Its ‘‘errors’’ aroused the Syrian 
Fathers as no other errors did. 

The protagonists of the so-called heresies were of Syrian Apollinaris 
nativity or education, The series began with the fourth century 
Arius, whose system was condemned in the Council of Nicaea ! 
‘but retained great importance, both theological and political. 
As a reaction against Arianism, with its emphasis on the human- 
ity of Christ, Apollinaris, bishop of Laodicea (d. ca. 390), 
affirmed that while Christ had a true human body and a true 
human soul (that part of man common to him and the animal), 
the Logos or Word occupied in Him the place of the spirit, 
which is the highest part of man. In his reasoning Apollinaris 
was clearly using the Neo-Platonic doctrine that human nature 
is the composite of’ three elements — a body, a soul (that 
activates) and a spirit (that makes man reasonable and distinct 
from animals). Apollinarism links Arianism and Nestorianism 
by opposing the one and paving the way for the other. 

Nestorius ? was born in eastern Cilicia and lived in a monas- The Nes- 

tery near Antioch. In 428 he was elevated to the bishopric of bnt 
Constantinople at the suggestion of the Emperor Theodosius II, 
who thereby hoped to bring from Antioch a second Chrysostom. 
In 431, however, he was condemned by the Council of Ephesus. 
The objectionable view he held was that in Jesus a divine person 
(the Logos) and a human person were joined in perfect harmony 
of action but not in the unity of a single individual. Nestorius 
had many followers who constitute the real Nestorians. 

'The so-called Nestorians of Persia came later. More properly 
they constituted the East Church, or, as it proudly calls itself, 
the Church of the East. This Church had existed from the 
"Apostolic Age; it still has surviving representatives today. 
Cut off from the Roman Empire its adherents evolved their local 
doctrines and ritual. They count Nestorius among the Greek, 
not the Syrian, Fathers. True, some of the writers of this Church 
have used decidedly Nestorian language, but the liturgical and 
synodical vocabulary of the Church as a whole is remarkably free 
from it. This is the Church which in later times had sufficient 
vitality to send missionaries as far as India and China.? 

Next to Nestorianism, Monophysitism was the greatest The 


schism the Oriental Church suffered. Strictly, the Monophy- Jacobe 


1 See above, pp. 349-50. 2 See above, p. 357. 3 See below, pp. 518, 519, fig. 
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sites were those who did not accept the doctrine of the two 
natures (divine and human) in the one person of Jesus, formu- 
lated by the Council of Chalcedon (A.D. 451). They took for 
watchword “ the one nature of the incarnate Word of God”. 
In other words, the Monophysites maintained that the human 
and the divine in Christ constituted but one composite nature. 
Hence their name.! 

In the late fifth and early sixth centuries Monophysitism 
won to its doctrine the major part of North Syria and fell heir to 
Apollinarism in the south. Its success was due largely to the 
propagandist zeal of a Syrian monk Barsauma, bishop of Nisibis 
(ca. 484-96), and to the personality of Severus, patriarch of 
Antioch (§12-18).2, Simeon the Stylite, itis contended by Mono- 
physites, held their theological view. The Ghassanids? and 
other Syrian Arabs espoused the same doctrine. The Mono- 
physite Church in Syria was organized by Jacob Bardaeus,* who 
was ordained bishop of Edessa about 541 and died in 578. In 
consequence the Syrian Monophysites came to be called Jacob- 
ites. The western part of the Syrian Church thus became 
entirely separated from the eastern. 

From Syria the Monophysite doctrine spread into Armenia 
to the north and Egypt to the south. Armenians and Copts to 
this day adhere to the Monophysite theology. In Syria and 
Mesopotamia the number of its adherents has been on the 
decrease ever since Islam became the dominant power in those 
lands. 

In the Byzantine age not only Syria but Egypt and Meso- 
potamia became conscious anew of their ancient traditions. 
Under the aggressive Sàsánid dynasty neighbouring Persia 
began to dispute with Byzantium mastery over the Orient. 
The first incursion (527-32) was checked by Justinian's able 
general Belisarius. Procopius of Caesarea, the historian of this 
war, accompanied Belisarius as an adviser.5 This incursion, 
however, was but a forerunner of the impending peril. 

In $40 the Persians appeared again under Chosroes I 
Anüsharwàn (531-79). At the head of 30,000 men this energetic 


1 Gr. monos, single, + physis, nature. ? See above, pp. 360-61. 
3 See below, p. 403. 


4 Ar. Ya'qüb al-Barda'i, ‘‘ he with the saddlecloth ”, or “ he who manufactures 
saddles "'. 


5 Procopius, Bk. I, ch. 12, § 24; see above, p. 358. 
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monarch descended upon Syria by way of Hierapolis (Manbij) 
and set fire to Aleppo, which could not raise the heavy tribute 
imposed. This was 4000 lbs. of silver, double the amount 
by the payment of which Hierapolis had purchased immunity. 
Thence Chosroes proceeded to Antioch, which was but poorly 
garrisoned. A reinforcement of 6000 soldiers from Lebanese 
Phoenicia,? the region of Emesa, proved no match for the 
Persian invader. The strength of the Roman army was at this 
time in the West, where Justinian was attempting to re-assemble 
the ancient Roman.Empire. The city was sacked. Its cathderal 
was stripped of its gold and silver treasures and of its splendid 
marbles. The whole town was completely destroyed. Its in- 
habitants were carried away as captives. For them the con- 
queror built, near his capital Ctesiphon, a new city which he 
proudly named Antioch of Chosroes. 

The career of the city as an intellectual centre thus after 
eight centuries came to an end. In its last days Antioch was 
a prominent Christian city, ranking with Constantinople and 
Alexandria as a patriarchal see. Ten ecclesiastical councils were 
held in it between A.D. 252 and 380. The estimate of Chryso- 
stom ^ that its Christian congregation numbered a hundred 
thousand apparently ignored the slaves and the children. In 
the catastrophic earthquake of 526 its native and contemporary 
historian Malalas 5 reports the destruction of 250,000 Antio- 
chians.$ The economic consequences of the Persian sack and 
of this earthquake and that of 528 were disastrous. 

From Antioch Chosroes moved on to Apamea, another 
flourishing Christian centre. Its church claimed the possession 
of a piece of the true cross, one cubit in length, reverently pre- 
served in a jewelled casket. ^ Guarded by special priests, the 
precious relic was displayed once a year, when the whole popula- 
tion worshipped in its presence. Its casket, together with all the 
gold and silver in the town, was collected to satisfy the greedy 
invader; but the relic itself was spared. For him it was devoid 
of value. When one of the citizens accused a Persian soldier of 


1 Procopius, Bk. II, ch. 7, 88 1-13. ? See above, p. 351. 

3 Procopius, Bk. II, ch. 9, 88 14-18. * Opera omnia, vol. vii, p. 914. 

5 Syr. Malala, orator. 

$ For more on population consult Bury, History of the Later Roman Empire, 
vol. i, p. 88. 

7 Procopius, Bk. II, ch. 11. 
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having entered his home and violated his maiden daughter, 
Chosroes directed that the adulterer be impaled in the camp.! 
The natives ascribed the deliverance of the city from destruction 
to the efficacy of the holy relic. 

Chalcis, near Aleppo, was the next victim. It purchased its 
safety by a sum of gold. Chosroes’ campaign of extortion was 
then continued in the provinces east of the Euphrates. 

In 542 a truce was concluded and thereafter renewed several 
times until 562, in which a fifty-year treaty was signed binding 
Justinian to pay tribute to the “ great king " and to refrain 
from any religious propaganda in Persian territory. In the early 
seventh century hostilities were renewed, but their story belongs 
to a later chapter, that of the rise of the Moslem Arab state.? 


! Procopius, Bk. II, ch. 11, 88 36-8. ? See below, p. 400. 


CHAPTER XXIX 


PRE-ISLAMIC SYRO-ARAB STATES 


BEFORE the emergence of Islam and its spread northward 
Syria witnessed the rise and fall of three Arab states on its 
periphery: the Nabataean in the south, the Palmyrene in the 
north and the Ghassánid in between. The three shared certain 
common features in their successive careers. They owed their 
origin to the domestication of nomadic or wandering tribes and 
their prosperity to transit trade. Each allied itself for some 
time as a buffer state with one of the two world powers — Rome 
and Persia — and received subsidy therefrom. The Nabataean 
and the Palmyrene nationalities were finally destroyed by Rome, 
the Ghassanid by Byzantium and Persia. 

The Nabataeans appear first in the early sixth pre-Christian 
century as nomadic tribes in the desert east of what is today 
termed Transjordan. This land had been since the beginning 
of the thirteenth century the home of the petty kingdoms of 
Edom and Moab in the south, Ammon and Gilead in the north 
— all Canaanite and Aramaean.! Prior to the thirteenth 
century Edom and Moab, as judged by archaeological remains, 
were not occupied — their history a blank back to the nine- 
teenth century. From the twenty-third century to the nine- 
teenth, when they evidently succumbed to desert attacks, they 
had been heavily settled. At times, as under the Judges and 
David, Hebrew military might and religion were able to pene- 
trate into these lands, but the Hebrew monotheistic faith was 
never able to cross the Jordan in full force or to establish a 
foothold south of it.^ Itis these people who were later incorpor- 
ated into the Nabataean federation, together with the Thamüd ? 
and the Lihyàn ^ tribes in northern al-Hijàz. 

In the fourth century before Christ the Nabataeans were still 


I! See above, p. 193, map. 2 See above, pp. 191, 194, 196, 246. 
3 Mentioned in the Koran, 7:71; 11:64, 71. 


* Closely related to Thamüd. See Pliny, Bk. VI, ch. 32, 8 156; ch. 33, 8 165. 
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nomads, living in tents, speaking Arabic, abhorring wine and 
uninterested in agriculture. In the following century they 
abandoned the pastoral in favour of the sedentary way of life 
and engaged in agriculture and trade. By the end of the second 
century they had evolved into a highly organized, culturally 
advanced, progressive and opulent society.! Theirs was another 
case illustrating the ever-recurring theme of ancient Near 
Eastern history —- the theme of herders becoming tillers and 
then traders in lands of deficient resources but of favourable 
location for caravan commerce that made up for natural 
deficiency. 

The first fixed date in Nabataean history is 312 B.C., when 
they succeeded in repulsing the attacks of two expeditions from 
Syria against their ' Rock " under one of Alexander's suc- 
cessors, Antigonus.? "Their metropolis, which had started as a 
mountain fortress and had become a caravan station at the 
junction of trade routes for incense and spice traffic, was then 
already strongly fortified. This rocky shelter, Petra, was before 
Nabataean days a city of refuge for the Edomites, who had 
wrested it from the hands of Horites (Hurrians, children of Seir). 
Carved in the bosomi of a sandstone rock displaying all the 
rainbow colours, the Nabataean capital presented a unique 
combination of art and nature. 

The word Petra, Greek for “rock”, is a translation of 
Hebrew Sela'.5 The Arabic correspondent is al-Raqim.* Umm 
al-Biyarah in Wadi Misa (the valley of Moses) is the modern 
name of the site From their capital the Nabataeans extended 
their authority and with it their settlements to the neighbouring 
northern region, where old Edomite and Moabite cities were 
rebuilt by them, new posts to guard the caravans were erected 
and fresh stations for exploiting the mineral resources were 
established.5 Theirs was the only town between the Jordan 
and al-Hijaz which had not only abundant but invitingly pure 
water. Besides, the city was impregnable on three sides, east, 
west and south. From the end of the fourth century on, Petra 


! Consult Strabo, Bk. XVI, ch. 4, 8$ 22, 26; Diodorus, Bk. III, ch. 43, 8 4. 

2 Diodorus, Bk. II, ch. 48, 886-7; Bk. XIX (ch. 6), 894; above, p. 237. 

3 Mentioned in Is. 16: 1; 42:11; 2 K. 14:7. Cf. 2 Ch. 25:12; Jer. 49: 16; 
Ob. 3: 4. 

* Koran 18:8; Yàqüt, vol. i, pp. 91, 728; vol. ii, pp. 125, 804; cf. Josephus, 
Antiquities, Bk. IV, ch. 4,87; ch. 7, 8 1. 

5 See above, pp. 190, 296. 
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became a key city on the caravan route, linking spice-producing 
South Arabia with the consuming and marketing centres in the 
north. It commanded the routes to the port of Gaza in the 
west, to Busra and Damascus in the north, to Aila ! on the Red 
Sea, and to the Persian Gulf across the desert.? In it the relays 
of camels were provided. 

Not satished with the water of their springs, Nabataean 
hydraulic engineers became adept in extracting subterranean 
water and in husbanding and conserving the little rain water 
that fell. They seem to have inherited that magic rod which had 
enabled an earlier Semitic wanderer in that territory, Moses, to 


bring water out of the dry rock.? Thus were they able to take ` 


more bites from the desert and convert them into sown lands 
than any other Arabian people before or after. 

Little is heard of Nabataea in the third century while its 
settlers were developing their potentialities. Early in the second 
it emerges as a force to be reckoned with in Near Eastern 
politics. In the period of its emergence it fell under Ptolemaic 
influence. With the year 169 B.C. a series of definitely known 
Nabataean kings is inaugurated. 

First on the list was Harithath (al-Haàrith, 169 B.C.), ‘‘ Aretas 
the king of the Arabians ".5 The name was borne by many 
kings of Nabataea and later by the royalty of Ghassan. Hari- 
thath was a contemporary of the founder of the Maccabean 
family. The two houses started as natural allies against the 
Seleucid kings of Syria. Later they became rivals. Hari- 
thath II (‘‘Erotimus’’,® ca. 110-96 B.C.), founder of the dynasty, 
rushed in 96 B.C. to the aid of Gaza, besieged by the Maccabean 
Alexander Jannaeus. About 90 B.C. a successor of Hari- 
thath II, 'Obidath (Ubaydah, Obodas D), won over Jannaeus? a 
significant victory. The battle was fought on the eastern shore 
of the Sea of Galilee and opened the way for the occupation of 
south-eastern Syria, present-day Hawran and Jabal al-Duruz. 
Taking advantage of the decline of their Seleucid and Ptolemaic 
neighbours, 'Obidath and his successor Harithath III (ca. 87-62) 
pushed the Arabian frontier northward. Rome had not yet 
appeared on the Oriental scene. 


1 See above, p. 190; below, p. 383. 

? Cf. Pliny, Natural History, Bk. VI, ch. 32, $ 145. 

5 Ex. 17:6. * 2 Macc. 5:8. 5 1 Macc. 5:24-7; 9:35. 
$ Dussaud and Macler, Jzsszoz, p. 70. 7 See above, p. 246. 
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This Harithath was the real founder of Nabataean power. 
He repeatedly defeated the Judaean army and laid siege to 
Jerusalem. In response to an invitation from Damascus he 
installed himself in 85 B.C. as the ruler of that Seleucid city and 
of the rich plain that went with it, Coele-Syria. The invitation 
was prompted by Damascene hatred for the Ituraean tetrarch of 
Chalcis (Anjar), who aspired to the Syrian throne. Twelve 
years later Harithath repulsed an attack from Pompey,? who 
dreamed of extending the Roman frontier as far as the Red 
Sea, and loomed as the most powerful potentate of Syria. This 
was the first direct contact with Rome. 

While with one hand Hàrithath pushed back the Roman 
arms, with the other he opened the door wide for Greco-Roman 
influences. He brought his kingdom within the full orbit of 
Hellenistic civilization and earned the title of Philhellene. He 
was the first to strike Nabataean coinage, for which he adopted 
the Ptolemaic standard. Into his capital he imported Syrian- 
Greek artisans who may have carved for him the beautiful 
facade, now called al-Khaznah (the treasury), originally designed 
as a tomb for himself. The theatre was also probably built in 
his days.? Petra then began to take on the aspects of a typically 
Hellenistic city, with a beautiful main street and several religious 
and public buildings. From this time on Nabataea assumes the 
rôle of “client ", ally to Rome. Maliku (Malik, Malchus I, 
ca. 50-28 B.C.) was requested by Julius Caesar in the year 47 
to provide cavalry for his Alexandrian war. His successor 
"Obidath III 4 (ca. 28-9 B.C.) encouraged Aelius Gallus, prefect 
of Egypt under Augustus Caesar, to undertake in the year 24 
the ill-fated expedition against Arabia Felix and promised him 
wholehearted co-operation. Strabo, a friend of Gallus, blames 
the entire failure on the perfidy of the guide, “ Syllaeus the 
minister of the Nabataeans ".5 When ‘Obidath’s successor 
Harithath IV assumed the kingship without asking the per- 


* See above, p. 247. 

2 Josephus, Antiquities, Bk. XIV, ch. 5,8 1; War, Bk. I, ch. 8, 8 1. 

3 See Rudolf E. Brünnow and Alfred v. Domaszewski, Dze Provincia Arabia, 
vol. i (Strasbourg, 1904), pp. 250-61; Gustaf Dalman, Petra und seine Fels- 
hetligttimer (Leipzig, 1908), pp. 183-8. 

4 The ruined city of 'Abdah (Oboda) north-west of Petra owes its name to this or 
some other “Obidath ; Abel, vol. ii, p. 400. 

5 Bk. XVI, ch. 4, 823; Hitti, History of the Arabs, p. 46; cf. A. Kammerer, 
Pétra et la Nabaténe (Paris, 1929), p. 199. 
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mission of Augustus, he nearly lost his throne in consequence. 

Under the long and prosperous rule of Harithath IV (9 B.C.— 
A.D. 40) the kingdom attained its height. The process of 
Romanization was continued by him. It was an ethnarch of this 
king who endeavoured to arrest Paul at Damascus.! Herod the 
tetrarch, son of Herod the Great, married a daughter of this 
Hàrithath and was bold enough to divorce her in favour of an 
entertainer who was the prime mover in the murder of John the 
Baptist.^ The resentful father waged a successful war against 
the Jewish king. The '' high places " still standing in Petra * 
and the fine tombs represented by those of al-Hijr (Mada'in 
Salih) in al-Hijaz may date from his reign. Al-Efir was a 
'Thamüd centre.5 

At its height the kingdom included southern Palestine and 
Transjordan, south-eastern Syria and northern Arabia. The 
Syrian part, however, was widely separated from the Trans- 
jordanian part by the territory of the Decapolis union.6 The 
two parts were held together by Wadi al-Sirhan. This desert 
rift on the eastern frontier of Transjordan was utilized as a great 
highway leading from the heart of Arabia to Syria and by- 
passing the Decapolis. It may be assumed that meanwhile 
subterranean springs were tapped and caravanserais, watch- 
towers, fortresses and police posts were established along this 
route as along the Wadi al-‘Arabah route, the rift passing by 
Petra and connecting the Jordan valley with the Gulf of al- 
*Aqabah. Such measures were necessary as a protection against 
Bedouin raids. The Wadi al-'Arabah route branched off at the 
Dead Sea eastward into Palestine and westward into Trans- 
jordan, where it connected with the royal highway ? bisecting 
the fertile part of the plateau. Through these two Wadis as 
corridors Nabataean wares flowed in time of peace and arms in 
time of war. 

Beyond a few facts gleaned from native inscriptions, coins 
and classical writings not much is known about the last rulers 
! 2 Cor. 11: 32. 2 Matt. 14: 6-11. 

3 Josephus, Antzgutties, Bk. XVIII, ch. 5, 88 1-2. 

+ Alexander B. W. Kennedy, Petra: lts History and Alonuments (London, 
1925), figs. 42, 53. 57, 156. 

5 Koran, 15: 80. $ See above, p. 317. 

7 Nelson Glueck, Explorations in Eastern Palestine, ZII (New Haven, 1939), 


pP- 144-5. 
3 See above, p. 289. 
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of Nabataea. Beginning with the reign of 'Obidath HI! 
(ca. 28—9 B.C.), coins display the effigy of the queen together with 
the king. The jugate busts of the royal couple continued hence- 
forth to appear until the overthrow of the monarchy. An 
inscription on a statue of this 'Obidath calls him ‘ divine", ? 
showing that Nabataeans deified their kings after death. On 
the coins of Maliku II (A.D. 40-75), son of Harithath IV, the 
queen is designated “sister of the king”, indicating that 
followingthe Pharaonic and Ptolemaic practice some queens were 
sister-wives of the reigning monarchs. The inscription on ‘Obi- 
dath's statue suggests that one of the wives of Harithath IV 


From George F Hl, © Catalogue af the Greek Corns af 
Arata, Mesopotamia ana! Persia " (British. Murenmt 


DRACHMA OF 'OBIDATH III (ca. 28-9 B.C.), 
KING OF THE NABATAEANS 


Obverse shows the jugate busts of the king and queen. The king wears long 
hair and is diademed. The queen wears a stephane and a necklace. Reverse shows 
an eagle standing left. Nabataean inscription 


was also his sister. It was this Maliku who about A.D. 67 
sent 1000 horse and sooo foot to the assistance of Titus in his 
attack on Jerusalem.* During his reign Damascus passed into 
Roman hands, probably under Nero. 

To Maliku's son and successor Rabbil II (Rabel, ca. 71-105), 
last of the Nabataean kings, inscriptions found in Hawrdan refer, 
ironically as it may seem, as the one " who brought life and 
deliverance to his people ".5 Some of his coins indicate that he 
ruled for a time with his mother. What precisely transpired in 
that fateful year t05-6 which resulted in the overthrow of this 
border Syro-Arab state and its annexation by imperial Rome is 

! Obodas II in Cooke, p. 216. For complete lists of kings and discrepancies in 
numbering and dating cf, Kammerer, pp. 176-7 ; Cooke, p. 216; René Dussaud 
and Frédéric Macler, Voyage avchéologigue au Safa et dans le Djebel ed- Drüz 
(Paris, 1901), p. 172; Dussaud and Macler, Afrsston, pp. 69-90. 

* Cooke, p. 244. 3 Kammerer, p. 254. 

+ Josephus, Wear, Bk. IIT, ch. 4, 8 2. 

s Cooke, p. 255; Dussaud and Macler, Feyage, pp. 166-7; Kammerer, pp. 
255-6. 
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not determined. Rome had already absorbed all the petty 
kingdoms of Syria and Palestine and was getting ready to 
measure swords with that great Asiatic power, Parthia. No 
semi-independent power could be tolerated in between. All 
intermediary states must come within the full embrace of the 
empire. Perhaps at the end of Rabbil’s reign the Romans 
simply refused to acknowledge his successor, and the move of 
Trajan’s legate in Syria, Cornelius Palma, against Petra was 
enough to crush any resistance.’ In the following year Nabataea 
became a part of the Roman province of Arabia, with Busra as 
the leading city and later as the capital? Arabia Petraea was 
no more. 

Its picturesque and opulent capital was pushed into the 
limbo of history, whence it had come. The east-to-west trade 
route shifted north to Palmyra, the south-to-north moved east 
to where the Moslem pilgrimage road and the modern Hijaz 
railway lie. Christianized in the fourth century, Petra was 
Islamized in the seventh and following centuries. Immediately 
after his appointment as king in 1100 Baldwin I occupied the 
stronghold city, which was held until the decisive victory of 
Saláh-al-Din in 1189. Derelict it remained until its ruins were 
discovered in 1812 to the learned world by the Swiss explorer 
Burckhardt.? 

Petran commercial radiation penetrated to some of the 
farthest points of the then civilized world. It left epigraphical 
traces scattered from Puteoli, for a time port of Rome, to 
Gerrha ^ on the Persian Gulf. Other Nabataean records have 
been found in Miletus, Rhodes, the eastern Delta of the Nile, 
Upper Egypt and the mouth of the Euphrates. The mutilated 
inscription of Puteoli, now in the museum of Naples, dates from 
A.D. 5 and dedicates some object for the life of King Llàri- 
thath IV in a recently restored sanctuary, which had been built 
some fifty years before.’ Chinese records testify to Nabataean 
business enterprise.® 

Myrrh, spices and frankincense from South Arabia, rich 


! Dio, Bk. LXVIII, ch. 14, 8 5. ? See above, p. 293. 

3 John L. Burckhardt, 7ravels in Syria and the Holy Land (London, 1822), 
pp. 418-34. 

* See above, pp. 272-3. 

5 Corpus Inscriptionum Semtticarum, pars II, tom. i (Paris, 1889), No. 158. 

$ See above, p. 353. 
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silk fabrics from Damascus and Gaza, henna from Ascalon, 
glassware and purple from Sidon and Tyre and pearls from the 
Persian Gulf constituted the principal commodities. The native 
produce of Nabataea comprised gold, silver and sesame oil, 
which they used instead of olive oil.! Asphalt and other 
remunerative minerals were probably exploited from the eastern 
shore of the Dead Sea. In exchange raw silk was imported from 
China. Chinese silk as a material had been known in Syria 
since Seleucid days,? and raw silk was already being woven in 
Sidon in the first Christian century. Greek and Roman imports 
were brought in Attic jars, sherds of which can still be found 
around Petra and Aila. Aila was one of the links in the chain 
of caravan stations. Buşra and Salkhad were other links. These 
and other cities were used as depots for arms and wares. Native 
troops were reinforced by Nabataean colonists. A recently 
discovered site, Jabal Ramm, twenty-five miles east of Aila, 
draws added interest from the fact of its identification with 
Iram of the Koran.* Nabataeans protected the caravan routes, 
imposed taxes on goods in transit and for some time exercised a 
sort of monopoly. Strabo found them “so much inclined to 
acquire possessions that they publicly fine anyone who has 
diminished his possessions and also confer honours on anyone 
who has increased them ’’.5 

Arabic in speech, Aramaic in writing, Semitic in religion, Cultural 
Greco-Roman in art and architecture, the Nabataean culture was ?*P**' 
synthetic, superficially Hellenic but basically Arabian, and so it 
remained. 

Strabo, Josephus and Diodorus were right in calling the 
Nabataeans Arabians. Their personal names, the names of 
their gods and the Arabicisms in their Aramaic inscriptions 
leave no doubt that their native speech was a North Arabic 
dialect. In the Puteoli inscription, cited above, the name 'Ali, 
of later Islamic vogue, occurs for the first time in literature. In 


! Strabo, Bk. XVI, ch. 4, § 26; above, p. 277. ? See above, pp. 275, 298. 

3 Ancient Elath (see above, p. 190), now al-'Aqabah, so called since Ahmad ibn- 
'Tülün (see below, p. 557) built a fortress on the site. 

4 M.-R. Savignac and G. Horsfield, “ Le Temple de Ramm ”, Revue biblique, 
vol. xliv (1935), pp. 245-78; Harold W. Glidden, “ Koranic Iram, Legendary and 
Historical ", Bulletin, American Schools of Oriental Research; No. 73 (1939), pp. 
13-15. 
5 Bk. XVI, ch. 4, § 26. 
$ For another Puteoli inscription see above, p. 347. 
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another, Habib and Sa‘id, still popular Arabic names, are 
mentioned.| Such Arabic words as gabr (tomb) and ghayr 
(other than) occur in several inscriptions. In a late inscription 
(A.D. 268) so many pure Arabic words are used that the entire 
text approaches the Arabic.? 

Lingua franca of the age, Aramaic was used by Nabataeans 
as it was used by their northern neighbours.3 There were, be it 
remembered, no Arabic letters then. The message the Naba- 
taeans wrote in 312 B.C. to Antigonus was in “ Syriac char- 
acters ".^ Aramaic was the only language they could use on 
their monuments and coins. The Nabataean script gradually 
differentiated itself from the Aramaic, and about the middle of 
the first pre-Christian century assumed its distinctive character 
and became standardized. 

It may be assumed that Nabataean merchants were to some 
extent bilingual, if not polyglot, just as the merchants of Cairo 
and Beirut are today. Some of them must have had control over 
not only Arabic and Aramaic but Greek and, to a less extent, 
Latin. 

What gives added significance to Nabataean characters is 
the fact that the Arabic alphabet is directly descended from 
them, as an epigraphic study of the early Arabic inscriptions 
clearly indicates. The oldest Arabic text extant is that of al- 
Namárah in eastern Hawr4n, A.D. 328, inscribed in Nabataean 
characters.5 The cursive script in which Arabic was written is 
as old as the Kufic, ascribed to al-Küfah in Mesopotamia. 
Moslem tradition disagrees with the epigraphic evidence and 
wrongly points to Mesopotamia as the first home of true Arabic 
writing. 

Nabataean religion was of the common Semitic type based 
on agricultural fertility rites. It preserved elements of the 
old worship associated with “ high places "$ and standing 
stones. 

At the head of the pantheon stood Düshara (dhu-al-Shara, 

1 Corpus Inscriptionum Semiticarum, pp. 260, 242. 

2 Jaussen and Savignac, A/isston archéologique en Arabie (Paris, 1909), pp. 
um above, pp. 168-9, 170-71, 220. For more on the language of the 
Nabataeans consult J. Cantineau, Ze Nadatéen, 2 vols. (Paris, 1930-32). 

* Diodorus, Bk. XIX (ch. 6), 8 96. 


5 Cantineau, vol. i, p. 22. 
$ See above, p. 123. 
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Dusares),! a sun deity worshipped under the form of an obelisk 
or an unhewn four-cornered black stone. The ruins of a 
Nabataean shrine at Khirbat al-Tannür, south-east of the Dead 
Sea, built perhaps in the first pre-Christian century, have pre- 
served a simple box-like shrine resembling a ka'bah.? 
Associated with Düshara was Allat, chief goddess of Arabia. 
She was a moon-goddess. Other Nabataean goddesses cited in 


From G. A, Cooke, North Semiic Inserypiint “ (Clarendon Press) 


A NABATAEAN SEPULCHRAL INSCRIPTION OF a.D. 26, 
FOUND IN AL-HIFR (MADA'IN SÁLIII) 


Nabataean characters are parents of the Arabic alphabet 


the inscriptions were Manah and al-'Uzza, of koranic fame. 
Hubal also figures in the inscriptions. The Aramaean goddess 
Atargatis was represented at Khirbat al-Tanniir as the goddess 
of grain, foliage, fruit and fish.3 Several divinities of this place 
correspond to those of Palmyra, Dura-Europus, Hierapolis and 
Heliopolis. Serpent worship formed a part of the religion. 
Little is known about the ceremonies connected with 
Nabataean worship. Strabo's description of a royal banquet in 


tU" The owner of Shara’, a place name; consult W. H. Waddington, Jaseri- 
pitons grecques el latines de ta Syrie (Paris, 1870), pp. 478-9. The cretaceous moun- 
tain towering north-east of Petra is still called Shara (Sharra in 74e Quarterly of the 
Department of Antiquities in Palestine, vol. vii (1938), pl. i). The word probably 
means Aima, temenos, sacred precinct; Dalman, p. 49. 

2 M. E. Kirk, “ An Outline of the Ancient Cultural History of Transjordan”’, 
Palestine Exploration Fund Quarterly (1944), p. 196. 

3 Nelson Glueck, Ze Orker Side of the Jordan (New Haven, 1940), pp. 180-86; 
Kirk, p. 196. 
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which ‘‘no one drinks more than eleven cupfuls, each time 
using a different golden cup”! sounds more like a ritual 
ceremony. The old-time sobriety ? must have given way under 
the impact of “ modern civilization ". Ritual is also suggested 
by the report from the same source that “ they eat common 
meals in groups of thirteen persons, each group being attended 
by two girl singers ". As the luxuries and the Hellenistic way 
of conduct were adopted, the deities changed their old Semitic 
names and put on Roman guise. Düshara became Dionysus. 

The delineation of Nabataean national character in Strabo 3 
and Diodorus,* our two best authorities, is doubtless in exagger- 
ated colours but must have an element of truth. The general 
picture is that of a sensible, acquisitive, orderly, democratic 
people absorbed in trade and agriculture. The society had few 
slaves and no paupers. The members kept such state of peace 
with one another that they refrained from prosecution. The 
king was so democratic that he often rendered an account of his 
kingship to the popular assembly. So absorbed were the people 
in matters pertaining to this life that they had the same regard 
for the dead as for dung. 

On one side Nabataean influence reached north into Hebrew 
lands, on the other south into Arabia proper. Omri, king of 
Israel and founder of Samaria, where he was buried about 
874 B.C., was presumably a Nabataean. About a century later 
Amaziah, king of Judah, deemed the Edomite gods of Petra so 
powerful as to necessitate setting them up in the Temple of 
Jerusalem to be worshipped as the equals of Jehovah. Judging 
by his name, Gashmu, opponent of the wall-building project for 
Jerusalem, was a Thamüd Nabataean.? The “ wise men from 
the east " ? were possibly Arabians from the Nabataean desert 
rather than Magi from Persia? Justin Martyr? and other 
Church Fathers drew this inference from the nature of the gifts . 
offered. The Arabians of the day of Pentecost!! were in all 


! Bk. XVI, ch. 4, 8 26. 2 See above, p. 376. 

3 Bk. XVI, ch. 4, 88 21, 26-7. * Bk. XIX (ch. 6), $8 94-7. 

5 1 K. 16:24 ; above, p. 192. $2K.14:7; 2 Ch. 25: 14. 

7 See above, p. 223. 8 Matt. 2: I. 

° Cf. Ernst E. Herzfeld, Archeological History of Iran (London, 1935), pp. 64- 


66. 


? “Dialogue with Trypho”’, Ante-Micene Christian Library, vol. ii (Edinburgh, 
1867), pp. 195-6. 
™ Acts 2:11. 
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probability Nabataeans, and the Arabia in which Paul found a 
place of retreat! was undoubtedly some desert tract in that 
region. 

Further research would probably reveal a larger measure of 
Nabataean influence over infant Christianity and Islam than 


Erem 7" Quarterly of Dept. af Antiquities in Padertine ", vol. cii (Oxford) 


FACADE OF A TEMPLE IN PETRA 
This vast façade was carved into the mountain mass 


hitherto realized. Koranic &azzf,* applied to contemporaries of 
Muhammad who held some vague monotheistic ideas, is of 
Aramaic Nabataean origin. 

The Nabataeans were responsible for a new type of archi- An and 
tecture involving temples, tombs and other structures carved in ?ehitec- 
the living rock. The vaulted type of chamber is characteristic. 

In decorative motif they may have originated the stucco variety, 
which was passed on from them to Mesopotamia and Persia. 

In their sculpture as in their religion the people of Petra 
show close affinity with those of the cities of the desert fringe, 
such as Palmyra and Dura-Europus. 


1 Gal. 1:17. 

2 Sir. 2:129; 3:6; 4:124; Hitti, Aistory of the Arabs, p. 108. 

3 Neilson C. Debevoise, “ Origin of Decorative Stucco”, American Journal of 
Archacolagy, vol, xlv (1941), p. 60. 


2. The 
Palmy- 
renes 


Tadmur 
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Inspired by Greek models, Nabataean artisans introduced a 
new type of pottery which stands out among the finest produced 
in that region.! Remains of cups, saucers, dishes, jugs and 
bowls are of amazing egg-shell thinness and attest superior 
workmanship. They reveal all varieties: plain, painted and 
rouletted. The clay used is reddish buff, the designs usually 
stylized floral or leaf patterns. The prevalence of grapes and 
vine-leaves in ceramic and architectural decoration is another 
indication that the earlier abstinence from wine was no longer 
practised. Archaeologists of the American School of Oriental 
Research at Jerusalem have through sherds identified some five 
hundred Nabataean sites between al-‘Aqabah and the northern 
edge of the Dead Sea.? “In art, architecture, and engineering, 
perhaps in literature, certainly in ceramics, the Nabataeans 
were one of the most gifted people in history." 3 Conductors of 
caravans which functioned as arteries in the trade of the Ancient 
East, architects of a city unique in the history of man's handi- 
work, builders of dams and cisterns where no water today exists, 
the Nabataeans are represented now by the lowly Huwaytat 
Bedouins, who still rove where their ancestors once flourished 
and pitch their tents outside of their “ rose-red city half as old as 
time ". 

As the sun of Petra began to set, that of Palmyra, another 
caravan city, began to rise. A copious spring of drinkable 
though sulphurous water in the heart of the Syrian Desert gave 
birth to an oasis nucleated by a hamlet. The settlers were a few 
Arabian tribes. A new orientation in world empires and a shift 
in international trade routes raised the hamlet to a dazzling 
position of affluence and power among the cities of antiquity. 

The natives called their settlement Tadmor. Under this 
form it appears first around 1800 B.C. and reappears in a later 
Assyrian record according to which Tiglath-pileser I (ca. 1100 
B.C.) pursued his Bedouin adversaries to this desert refuge.* 
Josephus says the Syrians pronounced the name Thadamora.5 
The ancient Semitic form survives in the Arabic Tadmur. The 


1 Kirk, p. 195; Glueck, pp. 173-4. 2 Glueck, p. 173. 

3 Glueck, pp. 159-60. 

* Julius Lewy, “ Les Textes paléo-assyriens ", Revue de l'histoire des re- 
Agions, vol. cx (1934), pp. 40-41; P. Dhorme, “ Palmyre dans les textes assy- 
riennes’’, Revue biblique, vol. xxxiii (1924), pp. 106-8 ; cf. Luckenbill, vol. i, 88 287, 
308. 

5 Antiquities, Bk. VIII, ch. 6,8 1. 
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Hebrew chronicler (2 Ch. 8: 4) who reports that Solomon built 
“Tadmor ” either intended to aggrandize Solomon and his 
kingdom or confused the name with Tamar in Idumaea, which 
owes its foundation to the Hebrew monarch.! The Greek name 
Palmyra denotes a city of palms, corresponding to Hebrew 
tamar. The etymology of tadmér is uncertain.? Remembering 
the Jewish tradition and impressed by the magnitude and 
magnificence of the ruins, Moslem story-tellers ascribed the 
building to the jinn commandeered by Solomon. 

The expansion of the Parthian empire into the Euphrates Centre of 
region in the mid-second pre-Christian century created a new q^ ade 
situation in the Near East. So did the annexation of Syria by 
Rome about three-quarters of a century later. Between these 
two world empires stood Palmyra. Its isolated location in the 
heart of the desert put it outside the reach of the Roman legions 
as well as the Parthian cavalry. Its merchants benefited by its 
unique position as the main halting-place on the trans-desert 
crossing of the north-to-south and east-to-west routes. Its 
politicians shrewdly exploited its strategic situation between the 
two great rival powers and, by siding one time with Rome and 
another with Parthia, kept the balance of power and profited by 
neutrality. By playing one adversary against the other, they 
maintained the independence of their city as a buffer state 

Palmyrene chiefs secured safe-conducts for passing caravans 
from desert shaykhs; guides led those caravans through the 
barren region; mounted archers protected them against 
Bedouin raids; and the city imposed heavy duty on each article 
of merchandise as it passed through its gates. The commodities 
comprised some of the necessities and many of the luxuries of 
the contemporary world. They did not differ much from those 
which passed through Petra: wool, purple, silk, glassware, 
perfumes, aromatics, olive oil, dried figs, nuts, cheese and wine.* 
Pieces of Chinese silk have been found in a tomb of A.D. 83.9 
The greater part of the Mediterranean trade with Persia, India 

1 Ezek. 47: 19; 48:28; cf. 1 K. 9: 18. 

2 Perhaps related to Syr. /eZzortá, to marvel at; W. F. Albright, “ The North- 
Canaanite Poems of Al'éyáàn Ba'al and the Gracious Gods", Journal, Palestine 
Oriental Society, vol. xiv (1934), p. 130, n. 149. 

3 See above, pp. 238, 247-8. 

* See above, p. 271. 


5 Cf. J.-B. Chabot, Choix d’inscriptions de Palmyre (Paris, 1922), pp. 26-30. 
6 R. Pfister, Zextiles de Palmyre (Paris, 1934), pp. 39 seg., 62. 


A vassal of 


Rome 
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and China was then handled by Palmyrenes.! Indicative of the 
high esteem in which merchant citizens were held are inscriptions 
of the mid-third Christian century proclaiming the setting up by 
the “ council of people " of statues for the “ chief of the caravan ” 
and the “ chief of the market ".? Native industry flourished 
alongside commerce. An inscription of A.D. 258 proves the 
existence of an influential “ guild of smiths who work in gold 
and silver ".3 That agriculture was not entirely neglected may 
be indicated by the recent excavation of a dam, one-fourth of a 
mile long, built between two hills to catch and use water for 
irrigation. The result was the growth of Palmyra into one of 
the richest cities of the Near East. 

Gradually its mud huts were replaced by limestone houses. 
Wide streets were laid out, with the main one leading to the 
sanctuary of Bel. The streets were lined with colonnades, and 
the city assumed the aspect of a prosperous Greco-Roman town 
with an agora and a theatre. Its wealth was enough to excite 
the cupidity of Mark Antony, who in 41 B.C. ordered a cavalry 
raid against it. All that the Palmyrenes did was to vacate their 
city and flee with their valuables across the Euphrates.4 This 
was the first recorded contact between Rome and Palmyra. 

It was not easy for the desert city to preserve full sovereignty 
in face of the growing ascendancy of the empire on its west. 
By the start of the Christian era Palmyra must have acknow- 
ledged the suzerainty of Rome, judging by imperial decrees of 
A.D. 17-19, under Tiberius, regarding its customs duties, but 
never surrendered its independence. About the same time the 
city apparently received a resident representative of Rome and 
allowed one of her citizens, Alexandros, to undertake a mission 
on behalf of Rome to Sampsigeramus of Hims.5 Trajan in- 
corporated it in the province he created in 106 and Hadrian on 
his visit in 130 granted it the name Hadriana Palmyra ® as a 
vassal of Rome. Palmyra’s dependent cities also became Roman 
vassals. At the beginning of the third century Palmyra received 
colonial rights from Septimius Severus or some other emperor of 
the Syrian dynasty in Rome. On the coins of Caracalla the city 

* Harald Ingholt, “ Tomb in the Syrian Desert ”’, 4sza, vol. xli (1941), p. 506; 
Grant, Syrian Desert, pp. 55, 61, 64. 
? Cooke, pp. 274, 279. 3 Cooke, p. 286. 


* Appian, De bellis civilibus, Bk. V, $ 9. 
5 Mentioned above, p. 308. 6 Cooke, p. 322. 
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is called colonia. As such it was exempted from customs duty. 
It was but natural for the Severi to favour Palmyra. Consoles 
once decorated with effigies of Julia Maesa and other members 
of the family ! have been found in the agora excavated in 1939.7 
As vassals of Rome Palmyra and her satellites entered upon a 
fresh period of prosperity lasting for over a century and a half. 
Roman roads connected Palmyra with Damascus, capital of 
inland Syria, with the cities of the Euphrates? and with the 
frontier forts protecting the limes. Recent surveys from the air 
reveal remains of such forts from the Tigris through Syria and 
Transjordan as far as the Red Sea.* Prominent Palmyrene 
citizens began to add Roman names to their own. The city 
itself took on a new appellation. One family had '' Septimius ” 
prefixed to its Semitic name, indicating its receipt of citizenship 
under Severus and probably in recognition of services rendered 
in the struggle against Parthia. 

First among the cities dependent on Palmyra was Dura- 
Europus. This city was used as a fortress to protect Palmyra's 
growing commerce. Remains have been found in it with 
frescoes representing Palmyrene soldiers. Another important 
annex of Palmyra was Resapha, later called Sergiopolis, after 
its native Saint Sergius. A soldier martyred about 305 in the 
reign of Diocletian, Sergius remained for a long time the 
favourite saint of the Syrian Church and his city became an 
important place of pilgrimage and a bishop's see.5 In the form 
Rasappa this city is mentioned in an Assyrian inscription of the 
late ninth pre-Christian century ? and is identical with Rezeph 
(glowing coal), destroyed by Sennacherib.7 The city, Arabicized 
al-Rusafah, was destined to play a more important rôle as the 
favourite summer resort of the Umayyad caliphs.? 


The family with Septimius prefixed to its name rose in the The family 
of 
! See above, p. 343. Udaynath 
2 Jean Starcky, Palmyre, guide archéologique (Beirut, 1941), p. 48. 
3 Alois Musil, Arabia Deserta (New York, 1927), pp. 514-16; do., Pa/myrena 
(New York, 1928), pp: 237-46. 
^ Antoine Poidebard, La Trace de Rome dans le désert de Syrie (Paris, 1934); 
Aurel Stein, “ Surveys on the Roman Frontier in ‘Iraq and Trans-Jordan "', Geo- 
graphical Journal, vol. xcv (1940), pp. 428-38. 
5 Ptolemy, Bk. V, ch. 15,8 24; Procopius, Bk. II, ch. 5,8 29. Musil, Palmyrena, 
pp. 260-68, 299-326. See above, pp. 332-3. 
6 Winckler, Kezlinschriftliches Textbuch, p. 77; cf. Dussaud, Topographie, 
DP. 253 seg. 
7 2 K. 19: 12; Is. 37: 12. 8 Cf. below, p. 510. 
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mid-third century to a position of leadership in Palmyra. A 
statue erected in 251 in honour of its head, Septimius Hayràn, 
son of Udaynath, calls him “ the illustrious senator and chief 
(ras) of Tadmor ".! Apparently he was the first Palmyrene to 
add the title of chief to his Roman rank as a senator. His father 
appears in the inscriptions as simply a senator, a rank conferred 
on him presumably when in 230 or 231 Alexander Severus 
visited Palmyra in connection with the Persian wars. This 
Hayran was probably the father of the famous Udaynath 
(Grecized Odenathus, cf. Arabic udhaynah, a little ear).? 
Judging by the personal names, the family was of Arab origin. 
A Greek historian calls this Udaynath “ ruler of the Saracens "'.? 
Members of the family were the executive branch of the govern- 
ment which was vested in the council of the people. Meritorious 
persons were honoured by this council. 

It was not until the time of Hayran that Palmyra began to 
play a conspicuous part in international affairs. By then a new 
and energetic dynasty had replaced the old Parthian. This was 
the Sásanid, whose career lasted from A.D. 227 to the rise of 
Islam.* In 260 the Sasanid army under Shapür I achieved the 
distinction of inflicting such a shameful defeat on the Roman 
legions near Edessa that their emperor Valerian fell into the 
hands of the enemy. Valerian had bestowed two years earlier 
the consular rank on Udaynath.5 Subsequent Persian depreda- 
tions extended to northern Syria and resulted in the sack of 
Antioch and other cities.9 At this juncture Udaynath rushed 
with a sizable army of Syrians and Arab bands to the rescue 
of Valerian. He defeated the Persians on the banks of the 
Euphrates, pursued them to the very walls of their capital, 
Persepolis, and captured some of the royal harem, but was un- 
able to recover the imprisoned emperor. Valerian died in 
captivity and his skin was stuffed and hung in one of the temples. 

Udaynath's loyalty to the new emperor Gallienus was 
rewarded in 262 when the Palmyrene chief was granted the title 

! Chabot, p. 55; de Vogüé, Znseriptions sémitiques (Paris, 1868-77), p. 24; 
Cooke, p. 285; cf. Daniel Schlumberger in Bulletin d'études orientales, l'Institut 
frangais de Damas, vol. ix (1943), pp. 41-2, 53 seg. 

2 Zosimus, Historia nova, Bk. I, 8 39. Cf. G. Ryckmans, Les Noms propres sud- 
sémitiques, vol. i (Louvain, 1934), p. 41. 

3 Procopius, Bk. II, ch. 5, 8 6. * See above, p. 345. 


5 Cooke, p. 286. 9 See above, pp. 530-6. 
7 Pollio in Scriptores Aistoriae Augustae, Bk. XXIV, ch. 15. 
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of dux Orientis, which made him a sort of vice-emperor over the 
eastern part of the empire. The empire was then in a feeble and 
confused state, with the whole barbarian world falling upon it 
in Europe as well as Asia. In the zenith of his success Udaynath 
was murdered together with his heir under mysterious conditions 
(266 or 267) while celebrating a festive occasion in Hims. His 
own nephew was implicated in the conspiracy, devised possibly 
by Rome. Of hardy and athletic physique Udaynath was able to 
endure hardships and excelled in those pastimes and virtues 
prized highly by Arabs. His munificence manifested itself in 
elaborate and spectacular banquets, in patronizing religious 
festivals and in gifts of oil for public baths. 

As a historical figure, however, he was eclipsed by his 
ambitious and beautiful widow, who ruled after him in the name 
of her minor son Wahab-Allath (the gift of al-Lat, translated 
Athenodorus). Zenobia, Bath-Zabbay of the Palmyrene in- 
scriptions (“ daughter of the gift”), the semi-legendary al- 
Zabba' of Arabic sources, was like her husband of hardy but 
agile frame, devoted to hunting and riding. Brunette in com- 
plexion, with pearly teeth and large flashing eyes, she conducted 
herself with regal dignity and pomp in a resplendent court 
modelled after that of the Chosroes. Her entourage greeted her 
with Persian prostration. On state occasions she wore a purple 
robe fringed with gems and clasped with a buckle at the waist, 
leaving one of her arms bare to the shoulder. She rode, helmet 
on head, in a carriage shining with precious stones. She claimed 
relationship with her Egyptian counterpart, Cleopatra, patron- 
ized Greek learning and herself spoke Aramaic and Greek 
and some Latin. She even compiled a history of the East. 
Her court's chief intellectual ornament was the philosopher 
Longinus. 

But Zenobia was much more ambitious and effective as a 
ruler than Cleopatra. Under her the Palmyrene state assumed 
the proportions of a real empire, extending over Syria, part of 
Asia Minor and northern Arabia. In 270 her general Zabda 
marched at the head of reportedly 70,000 troops into Egypt, 
dispossessed a usurper and established a garrison in Alexandria. 
Coins were first struck in this city displaying the head of Wahab 


* Vopiscus in Scriptores, Bk. XXIII, ch. 13; Bk. XXVI, ch. 38. 
? Bouchier, pp. 144-5. 
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beside that of Aurelian. In the following year (271) Alexandrian 
coins were issued minus the head of Aurelian. By that time 
Zenobia had reached the conclusion that she was powerful 
enough to declare her son fully independent. He assumed the 
title of “ king of kings”. On Alexandrian and Antiochian 
coins he is also styled Augustus and she Augusta. Syrian mile- 
stones give the names of the emperor and Zenobia Augusta. 


The American Numess matic Soctety 


A COIN OF WAHAB-ALLATH 


Obverse and reverse of a billon coin of Wahab-Allath and Aurclian struck at 
Alexandria A.D. 270. The reverse bears the name of the Palmyrene king in Greek 
characters 


On a high column of the grand colonnade in Palmyra a statue 
of the queen was set in August 271 bearing the still legible 
Greek and Palmyrene inscriptions : 


To their Lady Septimia Zenobia, the most illustrious and pious 
queen, the excellent Septimii Zabda,' commander-in-chief, and 
Zabbay,? commandant of the place, in the month of August of the 
year 582.4 


Near by stood another statue bearing only a Palmyrene inscrip- 
tion : 


Statue of Septimius Udaynath, king of kings and restorer of all 
the Orient, which was erected to their lord by the excellent Zabda, 
commander-in-chief, and Zabbay, chief of the army of Tadmor in 
the month of August of the year 582,4 


Forestalling action on the part of Rome, the two Paimyrene 
generals, Zabda and Zabbay, penetrated deep into Asia Minor. 


‘Cf. Zabad, & Ch. 7:21; a South Arabic word, “ he (God) has given"; 
Ryckmans, vol. i, p. $3. North Arabic ated has same meaning. 

2 Probably a contraction of Zaéday, a form of Zabad. Ezrat10:28; Neh. 3:20. 

3 Of the Seleucid era, beginning Oct. 1, 312 B.C. (see above, p. 237}; J. Can- 
tineau, /nvenéazre des inscriptions de Palmyre, fasc. i (1930), p. 27. 

+ Starcky, p. 49; cf. Chabot, p. $6; de Vogüé, pp. 28-9; Cooke, pp. 290-03: 
Cantineau, fasc. i, p. 25. 
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They stationed garrisons as far west as Ancyra (Ankara); even 
Chalcedon, opposite Byzantium, felt the presence of their 
troops.! Thus did the queen of the desert carve for herself and 
her son at the expense of Rome an empire, albeit abortive, that 
anticipated by four centuries that of the Umayyads. 

At last the Roman emperor bestirred himself. This was 
Aurelian (270-75), whose vigorous arm restored order to the 
empire after a period of disturbance marked by invasions from 
Franks, Alemanni and Goths as well as Persians. Early in 272 
Aurelian reduced the Palmyrene garrisons in Asia Minor and 
then proceeded against Syria. Antioch, which together with 
Seleucia was pro-Roman, offered but feeble resistance; Hims, 
whose people harboured jealousy because of the primacy claimed 
by Palmyra, was occupied after some resistance. Zenobia and 
Zabda, whose heavy cavalry was outmanceuvred by the light 
cavalry and infantry of Aurelian, retired to Palmyra. The 
desert way to the capital was now open before the invading 
enemy. Aurelian took time to set up in Hims new shrines to 
the sun-god of Elagabalus,3 and on his return to Rome built a 
special temple for him in which Syrian rites were practised. 

Aurelian laid siege to Palmyra. His troops were reinforced 
by Egyptians, but Zenobia received no aid, not even from 
Persia. The besiegers were pelted with stones, darts and fire- 
balls. The queen first rejected the mild terms of surrender 
offered by Aurelian but then realized she was fighting a losing 
battle and sought safety in flight on a dromedary by night. 
Pursuing horsemen overtook her when attempting to cross the 
Euphrates. Her son had already fallen defending his city. 
Palmyra had no choice but to surrender. The conqueror de- 
spoiled it of its rich fabrics and precious ornaments, some of 
which were taken to embellish the new sun temple at Rome. 
The populace was punished only to the extent of the imposition 
of a fine and a Roman governor with a body of archers. 

Among other royal advisers Longinus paid for his life at 
Hims for the encouragement he had given the queen to throw 
off Roman tutelage. On reaching the Hellespont on his way 
back home (late 272), Aurelian heard of a fresh uprising in 


1 Mommsen, Provinces of the Roman Empire, vol. ii, p. 107. 
.2 Zosimus, Bk. I, § 52. 3 See above, p. 344: 
* Vopiscus in Seriptores, Bk. X XVI, ch. 28 
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Palmyra resulting in the murder of his governor and the over- 
powering of its garrison.! He rushed back, took the city by 
surprise, destroyed it and put its inhabitants to the sword. The 
Bel temple was spared. Zenobia was taken to Rome with one 
son. Loaded with jewels and led by golden chains, she was 
made to grace the triumphal entry of Aurelian into his capital 
in 274. She was presented with a villa near Tibur (Tivoli), 
where she spent the remaining years of her life. There she 
remarried, probably a Roman, and left children.? 

Palmyra fell into insignificance, except for short periods of 
restoration under Diocletian (284-305) and Justinian (527-65) 
and gradually it drifted into obscurity; despite an occasional 
reference as the seat of a bishopric, as its people relaxed their 
grip on the desert, the desert overcame them. This has always 
been the case. In modern times the whole populace was housed 
inside the remains of the old temple, a ghost of its ancient self, 
overlooking the magnificent ruins of their ancestors’ home. In 
1929 the French made the people evacuate the place and build 
a village outside. A military airport and barracks for the 
méharistes (camel corps) were also built. 

The remains of Palmyra stand today as the most imposing 
sight in the desert. They attract and fascinate lovers of antiquity 
from all over the world. The temple of Bel, standing on a 
raised terrace, has been converted into a sort of museum. In it 
figures of women, veiled and participating in a religious cere- 
mony, have been found.* In front of the temple stood the 
monumental arch, which opened to the grand colonnade. This 
avenue of columns, 1240 yards in length, formed the main axis 
of the town with minor streets branching off from it. Of its 375 
or more columns, each 55 feet high, about 150 are wholly or 
partly extant. Most of them are of rosy white limestone with 
Corinthian capitals. A few are of granite speckled with blue, 
indicating Egyptian (Uswan) origin. To the columns were 
attached consoles decorated with statues erected in honour of 
meritorious citizens, a peculiarity of Palmyrene architecture. 
Palmyrene busts as a rule are frontal, not profile, show wide 
open eyes and bear an inscription above the shoulder. The 
royalty and aristocracy appear dressed in Greek garb, the 


1 Zosimus, Bk. I, $ 6. 2 Zosimus, Bk. I ,$ 59. 
3 Pollio in SSezzgzores, Bk, X XIV, ch. 27. * Cf. above, p. 74, coin. 
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commonalty in Parthian.! A cupbearer has been found wearing 

Parthian costume and another figure with a Roman toga. 
Equally peculiar are the tombs, or “ houses of eternity " — 

to use a Palmyrene expression.? They rise outside the city like 


From Chabot, " insesiptrons de Palmyre © (Imprimerie Nationale, Paris) 
A PALMYRENE FATHER AND THREE CHILDREN, ca. A.D. 170 


The father, beardless and with uncovered head, holds a vase in his left hand 
and a bunch of dates or bananas in his right. His son, between the two daughters, 
holds a bird in his left hand and a cluster of grapes in his right. The two girls 
wear veils which do not cover the face. The inscription near the left arm of the 
man gives his name: Zabdibol, son of Mogimu, son of Nürbel, son of Zabda, son 
of ‘Ahday, [son of Zabdi]bal. The names of the children from right to left are: 
Tadmór, his daughter; Moqimu, his son; Aliyat, his daughter 


lofty towers, comprising chambers in stories and adorned inside 
with colours and the sculptured portraits of the deceased. Dura- 
Europus has a few tomb towers. 


The frescoes of Palmyra ? and Dura are of special signifi- 


t For illustrations consult Henri Seyrig, Antiquités syriennes, ser. 2 (Paris, 
1938), pp. 51 seg. 

2 Harald Ingholt, " Five Dated Tombs from Palmyra”, Berytus, vol. ii ( 1935); 
pp. o, 109. 

3 Consult Harald Ingholt, “ Quelques Fresques récemment découvertes à 
Palmyre ”, feta Archacofogica, vol. iii (1932), pp. t-20. 
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cance for the history of art. They serve to bridge the gap 
between the ancient Semitic art of Assyro-Babylonia and 
Phoenicia and early Christian art. Through them may be 
traced the beginnings of Oriental influences over Greco- Roman 
paintings, thus preparing the way for the advent of Byzantine 
art. 

The Palmyrene was a peculiar culture, a blend of Syrian, Language 
Greek and Persian elements. The original inhabitants were 
doubtless Arabian tribes who adopted in their speech and 
writing the prevalent Aramaic tongue. The bulk of the popula- 
tion remained Arab though mixed with Aramaeans. Native 
inscriptions do not date earlier than 9 B.C., when the city was on 
the way to becoming an outstanding trade post. Originally the 
cursive of the Aramaic-writing people of Seleucid Syria of the 
first pre-Christian century, the Palmyrene script did not develop 
any radical differences. Public acts were set up in both Greek 
and Aramaic. The Greek duplication has facilitated the reading 
of the Aramaic. Palmyra gave Hungary one inscription and 
Great Britain another. The British inscription was left by a 
Palmyrene who married a British wife and made a representa- 
tion of her. Palmyrene archers were employed by Romans in 
places as distant as Morocco and Britain. 

'The dialect spoken by the Palmyrenes belonged to Western 
Aramaic rather than to Eastern Aramaic (that of Edessa). It 
was virtually the same as that used in Syria, Nabataea and 
Egypt, not different from the one spoken by Christ. The cul- 
tured class, no doubt, spoke Greek as well as Aramaic. Arabic 
was presumably understood by men in business and used by 
some Palmyrenes as a vernacular. 

Other than Dionysius Cassius Longinus (213-73) Palmyra Longinus 
boasted no man of high intellectual calibre. Probably a native 
of Hims, Longinus studied first in Alexandria and then in 
Athens, where he had as a pupil the celebrated Porphyry.! His 
mother was Syrian and he knew Syriac. A contemporary of 
Longinus was Aemelius of Apamea. In an age of rhetorical 
phrase-makers and fanciful quibblers this Palmyrene philo- 
sopher stands solitary. So extensive was his knowledge that he 


1 See above, p. 324. 
2 Vopiscus in Serzptores, Bk. XXVI, ch. 30. 
3 See above, p. 324. 
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was styled by a contemporary as '' a living library and a walking 
museum ”.! It was Longinus who taught Zenobia Greek 
literature and then became her adviser. Unfortunately only 
fragments and quotations from his works survive.? They show 
that he remained a pagan, though not hostile to Judaism or 
Christianity. His execution at the hands of Aurelian he bore 
with a firmness and cheerfulness worthy of a Socrates.? 

The Palmyrene pantheon comprised an assortment of deities 
from Syria, Arabia, Persia and Babylon, some of whom bore 
additional Latin names. In essence the religion did not differ 
from that of North Syria and its desert. Bel dominated the 
scene. He was not exactly a solar but a cosmic god of Baby- 
lonian origin, corresponding to Marduk. He presided over the 
destinies of man and had charge of the celestial gods. The great 
temple was dedicated to him. He was later identified with 
Zeus. Another temple in Palmyra was dedicated to Baal- 
Shamin (the lord of heavens). He, like Bel, had a temple in 
Dura, where he is cited in a votive inscription of A.D. 32.5 
Several altars have been found in Palmyra dedicated to Shamash 
(Samas, sun). This solar deity is sometimes represented on one 
side of Bel with the lunar deity on the other. 'Agli-bol (the calf 
of Bol) was the name of the moon-god.® In certain figures 
he appears with a crescent over his shoulders. Yarkhi-bdl, 
judging by the first part of his name, must have also been a 
lunar god; but he was the one who rendered oracles, a corre- 
spondent of Apollo. Malak-bel (the angel of Bel) was the 
messenger god, analogous to Hermes. An interesting altar has 
been found dedicated to “ the anonymous god, the good and 
compassionate ”’.8 

The inscriptions comprise several religious dedications to 


! Philostratus and Eunapius, p. 355. 

2 Whether the Longinus, author of Ox the Sublime, which still figures in English 
university curricula, is this man or not is still uncertain. 

3 Zosimus, Bk. I, 8 56. 

* Cf. above, p. 174. Consult Chabot, p. 43; Henri Seyrig, ‘‘ Antiquités syrien- 
nes "', Syria, vol. xiv (1933), pp. 246 seg. 

5 Du Mesnil du Buisson, Zzventaire des inscriptions palmyréniennes de Doura- 
Europos (Paris, 1939), pp. 13-14; Chabot, pp. 43, 73-5; Rostovtzeff et al., 
Excavations at Dura- Europos, vols. vii-viii, pp. 299 seg., pl. xxxvii. 

$ Chabot, pp. 71-3; Cooke, pp. 269, 301-2; de Vogüé, p. 93. 

7 Chabot, p. 65. 

8 Harald Ingholt, “ Inscriptions and Sculptures from Palmyra ”, Berytus, vol. 
iii (1936), p. 92; cf. Acts 17: 23. 
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Arsu ' and 'Azizu,? whose names indicate Arabian origin. The 
two are styled “ the good and remunerating gods ”.3 ‘Azizu was 
also worshipped in Edessa and in Hawrān, the land of the 
Ghassanids. Allath, whose name formed a part of that of the 
last king of Palmyra, was the chief Arabian goddess.* She was 
also worshipped in the land of the Ghassanids. Another goddess 
in the Palmyrene pantheon was 'Athar-'atheh (Atargatis), the 
Aramaean divinity, the chief centre of whose cult was at Hiera- 
polis. An altar erected by a Nabataean in Palmyra (A.D. 132) 
was dedicated to the Nabataean deity Shay'-al-Dawm (he who 
accompanies, protects, the people), evidently the special patron 
of caravans. The divinity is styled he “ who does not drink 
wine ’’.6 
About the same time in which the Palmyrene state was 3. The - 

passing away, a South Arabian tribe, so tradition asserts, was C'959nids 
working its way into Hawran. These were the banu-Ghassan, 
whose departure from al-Yaman was blamed on an early burst- 
ing of the Ma'rib dam." In Hawràn they encountered earlier 
Arab settlers, the Daja'im of the Salih tribe, whom they re- 
placed as masters of the territory under Roman suzerainty. In 
the course of the fourth century the Ghassanids were Christian- 
ized.8 The founder of their dynasty was one Jafnah ibn-“Amr 
Muzaygqiya’, whose date is uncertain. In fact the whole history 
of the Jafnid dynasty is obscure. In Arabic chronicles the 
number of sovereigns varies from eleven to thirty-two ;? in 
Byzantine histories the main point of interest is contact with 
Constantinople. Only the last five monarchs, whose reigns 


' Radu of the Safaitic inscriptions, meaning favour, grace. See above, p. 
299; below, p. 403, n. 3. 

2 Ar. ‘aziz, mighty; see Berytus, vol. iii (1936), pl. xxiv, 2. 

3 Chabot, p. 69. * Koran 53: 19. 

5 Cooke, p. 268. See above, pp. 121, 173. 

é Consult Chabot, pp. 67-8; Cooke, pp. 304-5. 

7 Hitti, History of the Arabs, pp. 64-5. 

3 Certain Christian families living today in Syria and Lebanon, e.g. the 
Ma'lüfs and the ‘Atiyahs, trace their descent to the Ghassanids. 

9 [bn-Qutaybah, a7-Ma'àrif, ed. F. Wüstenfeld (Göttingen, 1850), pp. 314-16; 
al-Mas'üdi, Auri; al-Dhahab, ed. and tr. C. B. de Meynard and P. de Courteille, 
vol. iii (Paris, 1864), pp. 217-21; Hamzah al-Isfahàni, 7a’rikh Sint Muluk al- 
Ard w-al-Anbiy@, ed. Gottwaldt (Leipzig, 1844), pp. 115-22; abu-al-Fida’, 
Tarikh (Constantinople, 1286), vol. i, pp. 76-7 ; cf. Th. Noldeke, Dre Ghassdnischen 
Fürsten aus dem Hause Gafna’s (Berlin, 1887), pp. 52-60; tr. Pendali José and 
Costi K. Zurayk, Ze Princes of Ghassan from the House of Gafna (Beirut, 1933), 


Pp. 57-67. 
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cover the century preceding the birth of Islam, are fairly well 
known. 

First and greatest among these was al-Harith ibn-Jabalah ! 
(ca. 529-69), who makes his debut in 528 battling against the 
Lakhmid al-Mundhir III? of al-Hirah. The Lakhmids, like- 
wise of South Arabian origin, were domiciled along the western 
border of the Persian empire and used as a buffer state in the 
same way as the Ghassánids were used by the Byzantine. In 
recognition of his services the Emperor Justinian in the following 
year appointed al-Haàrith lord over all the Arab tribes of Syria 
with the titles of phylarch and patricius, the highest next to that 
of the emperor himself. The Arabs rendered the titles as malik, 
king. The kings of Ghassan may have considered themselves 
successors of the kings of Nabataea. 

Loyal to the Byzantine crown, al-Harith continued his 
struggle against the Lakhmids, contributed to the suppression of 
the Samaritan rebellion and fought in the Byzantine army under 
Belisarius in Mesopotamia. In 544 a son of his was taken 
prisoner by al-Mundhir and sacrificed to al-‘Uzza, Aphrodite’s 
counterpart.* Ten years later in a decisive battle near Qinnasrin 
(Chalcis), al-Harith avenged himself by killing his Lakhmid 
adversary. This is probably the battle celebrated in Arabic 
histories as that of Halimah, after al-Harith’s daughter who is 
said to have with her own hands anointed her father's warriors 
with perfume prior to their engagement in the battle.5 In 563 
al-Harith visited Justinian’s court, where as an imposing 
Bedouin shaykh he left a lasting impression on the courtiers,? 
not unlike that left by the Su'üdi Arabian princes in the course 
of their recent visits to the United States. Years after the event 
whenever the chamberlains wanted to quiet down Justinian’s 
nephew and successor the moronic Justin, they would simply 


t Sometimes referred to as al-Harith II in distinction from his grandfather al- 
Harith ibn-Tha'labah, a great-grandson of Jafnah. Arab historians call him 
al-A'raj, the lame. 

? Alamoundaros of Greek historians; Alamoundaras in Procopius, Bk. I, ch. 17, 
§ 47, where al-Hàrith's name is rendered Arethas, son of Gabalas. 

3 Procopius, Bk. II, ch. 16,8 5; Malalas, ed. Dindorf, p. 435; see above, pp. 
358, 372. 

* Procopius, Bk. II, ch. 28, § 13. 

5 Ibn-al-Athir, 27- K'aznz/ fi al-Ta’rikh, ed. C. J. Tornberg, vol. i (Leyden, 1871), 
p. 400; ibn-Qutaybah, pp. 314-15; cf. abu-al-Fida’, vol. i, p. 84. 

$ Theophanes, Chronographia, ed. C. de Boor (Leipzig, 1883), p. 240. 
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shout: “ Hush! Else we call al-Harith ”.! 

While in Constantinople al-Harith secured the appointment 
of Ya'qüb al-Barda‘i ? of Edessa as prelate of the Syrian Mono- 
physite Church. During his and his son's reigns the new doctrine 


spread all over Syria. Jacob is said to have ordained a hundred. 


thousand priests and installed eighty-nine bishops in that 
country. The kingdom then reached its height from near Petra 
to al-Rusafah north of Palmyra and comprised al-Balqa', al- 
Safa? and Harran. Busra, whose cathedral was built in 512, 
became the ecclesiastical capital of the region and stood pre- 
eminent as a trading centre. Moslem tradition made Muham- 
mad with his caravan pass through it to learn much of what he 
knew about Christianity. As for the political capital of the 
Jafnids it was evidently first a movable camp, after which it was 
fixed at al-Jabiyah * in the Jawlan and for some time at Jilliq 5 
in southern Hawràn. 

Al-Haárith was succeeded by his son al-Mundhir (Alamoun- 
daros, ca. 569-82) at about the same time in which Muhammad 
was born. The son followed in the footsteps of the father. He 
promoted the cause of Monophysitism and battled against the 
Lakhmid vassals of Persia. His zeal for the rite considered 
unorthodox by Byzantium, however, alienated him from Justin, 
who even suspected his political loyalty. The emperor there- 
upon wrote a letter to his governor in Syria ordering him to 
dispose of al-Mundhir, but the secretary mistakenly addressed 
it to the victim himself instead of the letter intended for him in 
which he was politely requested by the emperor to visit the 
governor for consultation. After a period of alienation recon- 
ciliation was effected and the venerable phylarch with his two 

1 John of Ephesus, Æcclesiastical History, ed. William Cureton (Oxford, 1853), 
p. 151; tr. R. Payne Smith (Oxford, 1860), p. 174. 

? See above, p. 372. 

3 This volcanic region (see above, p. 299) was occupied before this time by Arabs 
who left some six thousand inscriptions and monuments with figures of mounted 
lancers hunting gazelles The inscriptions mention Yth‘ (none other than Heb. 
Yéshüa', Aram. Veshü', Ar. Yasü', Jesus), Allat and Allah and according to the 
accepted view represent, with the Lihyànite and Thamüdic scripts, a northward 
extension of South Arabic; F. V. Winnett, 4 Study of the Lihyanite and Thamudic 
Inscriptions (Toronto, 1937), pp. 53-4; René Dussaud, Les Arabes en Syrie avant 
PZslam (Paris, 1907), pp. 66-7, 151. 

* Dussaud, Topographie, pp. 332-3. The western gate of Damascus is still 
known by this name. 


5 Perhaps al-Kiswah, 10 miles south of Damascus; Dussaud, Topographie, pp. 
317-18; Leone Caetani, Annali dell’ Islám, vol. iii (Milan, 1910), p. 928. 
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sons visited Constantinople (580) and was received with great 
honour by the new emperor Tiberius II. The emperor even 
replaced the diadem on al-Mundhir's head with a crown. In the 
same year al-Mundhir burned the Lakhmid capital al-Hirah.! 
'Two years later, while attending the dedication of a church at 
Hüwarin in response to an invitation from the governor of 
Syria, he was apprehended and sent with his wife and three 
children to Constantinople and thence to Sicily. The annual 
subsidy to the Jafnids was then cut off and all friendly relations 
terminated. 

Under the leadership of al-Nu'màn, al-Mundhir’s eldest son, 
several raids were directed from the desert against Roman Syria. 
Finally al-Nu'màn was himself tricked (ca. 584), as his father 
before him, and carried to Constantinople. The Ghassanid 
nationality was thereby broken up. The kingdom was split into 
several sections, each with a prince or princeling of its own. 
Some princes allied themselves with Persia; others maintained 
their independence ; still others remained on the side of Byzan- 
tium. At this point the Greek chroniclers lose all interest in the 
subject; the Arab chronicles remain confused. Anarchy pre- 
vailed until Persia conquered Syria in 611-14. 

Fourteen years later, when Heraclius drove the Persians out 
of the country, he possibly restored the old dynasty. In the war 
of the Moslem conquest the tribes of the former state of Ghassan 
were reported fighting on the Byzantine side.? The last Ghas- 
sánid prince, Jabalah ibn-al-Ayham, fought in 636 against the 
Moslem invaders in the decisive battle of the Yarmük,? but later 
adopted Islam. In the course of his first pilgrimage, we are 
told, a Bedouin stepped on his cloak and was slapped by him. 
The caliph decreed that the prince should either submit to a 
similar blow from the Bedouin or pay a fine, and Jabalah 
renounced the new faith and retired to Byzantium.* 

The glowing splendour of the Jafnid court has been im- 
mortalized in the anthologies of several pre-Islamic poets who 


sānid court found in its princes munificent patrons. One of these bards was 


1 Cf. al- Tabari, Za'zi£A al-Rusul w-al-AMulü£, ed. M. J.de Goeje, vol. i (Leyden, 
1879-81), p. 1021 ; abu-al-Faraj al-Isbahani, 2/-4gZàzz, vol. ii (Bülàq, 1285), p. 27. 

? See below, p. 414. 

3 Al-Baladhuri, FutZh al-Buldan, ed. M. J. de Goeje (Leyden, 1866), p. 136; 
tr, Philip K. Hitti, Origins of the Islamic State (New York, 1915), pp. 208-9. 

* Ibn-‘Abd-Rabbihi, a/-‘/gd al-Farid (Cairo, 1302), vol. i, pp. 140-41; cf. ibn- 
Qutaybah, p. 316. 
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the celebrated al-Nabighah al-Dhubyàni. After falling out with 
the Lakhmids, al-Nabighah won the good graces of the Ghas- 
sánids and was showered with their largess, while reciprocating 
by singing their praises. In an oft-quoted verse he extols their 
military prowess : 


No fault is theirs — save that their swords 
Are dull from striking hostile hosts.! 


Another poet, the Medinese Hassan ibn-Thabit, before becoming 
poet laureate of the Prophet, spent happy days in the court of the 
Ghassànids, with whom he claimed kinship. From a description 
ascribed to him in al-Aghani,? we catch a glimpse of the luxuri- 
ous surroundings of Jabalah ibn-al-Ayham: 


There I saw ten female singers, of whom five were singing in 
Greek to the music of lutes and five chanting airs of the people of 
al-Hirah. . . . There were also Arab singers who had come from 
Mecca and elsewhere. Whenever he sat to drink wine he had spread 
under him a mattress of myrtle, jasmine and other varieties of sweet- 
smelling flowers. Ambergris and musk were offered in vessels of gold 
and silver (it was the real musk that was offered in those silver vessels). 
In winter aloes-wood was burned for his comfort; in summer ice was 
used. He and his courtiers wore in the hot season specially made 
light robes, and in the cold season white heavy furs or the like. And 
by Allah, never was I once in his company but he bestowed on me 
the robe he was wearing that day.? 


When this Jabalah embraced Islam and made his ceremonial 
entry with his courtiers into Medina, he is said to have worn the 
ancestral crown adorned with two pearls which once formed 
ear-rings for al-Harith ibn-Jabalah's mother.* These pearls, 
each the size of a pigeon’s egg, became proverbial in Arabic 
literature.5 

Such reports, though exaggerated, imply a flourishing 


t Al-Nabighah al-Dhubyani, Diwdn, ed. M. Hartwig Derembourg (Paris, 
1869), p. 78; cf. Charles J. Lyall, Translations of Ancient Arabian Poetry (New 
York, 1930), p. 96. 

2 Vol. xvi, p. 15. Though apocryphal the description is doubtless based on the 
poet’s odes; cf. his Diwan, ed. Hartwig Hirschfeld (Leyden, 1910), pp. 16-17, 45, 
55; 44d, vol. i, p. 142. 

3 Cf. Reynold A. Nicholson, A Literary History of the Arabs, 2nd ed. (Cam- 
bridge, 1930), p. 53. 

4 Called in AgAaàni, vol. xiv, p. 4, “ Mariyah’’, which under Aramaic influence 
may have been a title equivalent to lady, rather than a personal name. This lady's 
name may have been Mawiyah as in Aghdnz, vol. xvi, p. 103. 

5 Al-Maydani, Majma‘ al-Amthāl (Cairo, 1310), vol. i, p. 156. 
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economic condition. The Ghassanids must have mastered the 
technique necessary for the full utilization of rain water and 
exploitation of underground sources, a technique which was 
acquired by Syrians in the Roman period and lost thereafter. 
The remains of some three hundred towns and villages on the 
eastern and southern slopes of Hawrān testify to this fact." 
What is more significant, however, is the fact that the Ghas- 
sánids, like their Nabataean predecessors, mediated certain 
vital elements of Syrian culture to their original kinsmen in 
Arabia, particularly al-Hijaz — future cradle of Islam. The 
Nabataeans transmitted those letters which made the writing 
of the Koran possible. The Ghassànids before passing away 
passed on Christian ideas which with other ideas germinated 
into Islam. Thus did Syrian culture provide Islam with the 
germ of creative power as it had provided Judaism and Chris- 
tianity before it. Moreover, these border Syrian states of 
Arabian origin, last among which was the Ghassanid, paved the 
way in a sense for the ensuing conquest of Syria by Arabians 
under the banner of Islam. They served as a pre-view of the 
gigantic show soon to come. 
1 See above, p. 43. 2 See above, p. 384. 


3 The tradition about Muhammad cited above (p. 403) at least has that much 
truth in it. 
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PREFACE 


|s writing of this book has grown out of the opportunity 


given me by the Committee for the Excavation of Antioch 

and its Vicinity to become a member of the excavation staff 
during the first season of work, in 1932. For this opportunity, and for 
continued encouragement, advice, and support in research then 
initiated on the history of Antioch, I am indebted to the late Professor 
Charles Rufus Morey of Princeton University. Those who knew the 
kindness and generosity of Professor Morey will understand how deeply 
I regret that the book could not have been published before he died 
in 1955. 

A work of this kind necessarily owes much to those who have writ- 
ten on Antioch in the past. The names of the many scholars on whose 
writings I have freely and gratefully drawn appear in the List of Ab- 
breviations and the Bibliography; but I must record here my respect 
for the memory of Carl Otfried Müller, whose pioneer work on 
Antioch, published in 1839, formed the point of departure for my own 
research. 

Other support and assistance has come from many quarters. At 
Dumbarton Oaks I have been fortunate to enjoy a freedom that has 
greatly advanced the work. As guest professor during two years in 
the Princeton Theological Seminary I enjoyed associations that con- 
tributed much to my researches. The John Simon Guggenheim Me- 
morial Foundation awarded me a fellowship that enabled me to com- 
plete much of the latter part of the book. The Institute for Advanced 
Study, in Princeton, twice offered me memberships that provided leisure 
for research and writing, and hospitality during my tenure of the 
Guggenheim Fellowship. Those whose good fortune it has been to enjoy 
the incomparable facilities of the Institute will know how much my 
work profited from membership in it. Princeton University awarded 
me a Procter Fellowship which enabled me to spend a year collecting 
material. 

Many friends and associates have helped in many ways, and to all 
these I offer thanks. Here my greatest debts are to the R. P. René 
Mouterde, S. J., of the Université Saint Joseph, Beirut, for his unfailing 
generosity and friendly advice; to Professors A. R. Bellinger and C. B. 
Welles, of Yale University, and Professor Richard Stillwell, of Princeton 
University, who generously read the manuscript, and thereby saved me 
from many errors; to Dr. Carl H. Kraeling, Director of the Oriental 
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Institute at the University of Chicago, whose reading of the chapter on 
the early Christian community at Antioch left it much less imperfect 
than it might have been; and to the Reverend Dr. Albert C. Outler, 
of Southern Methodist University, who made many generous sugges- 
tions concerning the later chapters. Both Dumbarton Oaks and the 
Committee for the Excavation of Antioch and its Vicinity, through 
Professor Richard Stillwell, generously furnished photographs. 

My early study of the history of Antioch was guided by teachers in 
Princeton University whose patience and generosity I must especially 
acknowledge. In addition to Professor Morey, these were: Professor 
G. W. Elderkin, the late A. C. Johnson, David Magie, W. K. Prentice, 
the late E. Baldwin Smith, and the late D. R. Stuart. 

Other friends whose assistance contributed to many parts of the work 
are Professor Sterling Dow of Harvard University, Professor W. J. 
Oates of Princeton University, Mr. Marvin C. Ross of Washington, 
M. Henry Seyrig, Director of the Institut Frangais d’Archéologie, 
Beirut; and Dr. D. N. Wilber of Princeton, 

I am deeply grateful to the Princeton University Press for accepting 
my work for publication, and I must record here my appreciation of 
the assistance of Miss Harriet Anderson of the staff of the Press, whose 
careful editing of the manuscript was responsible for the introduction 
of many improvements. I must also express here my thanks for the 
financial aid toward the cost of publication which has come from the 
program of the Ford Foundation in support of the publications of 
university presses; from the Committee on Publications of Dumbarton 
Oaks; and from the William L. Bryant Foundation, which provided 
a grant-in-aid to meet the cost of the preparation of some of the illus- 
trations. 

Acknowledgement must also be made of the permission of the Prince- 
ton University Press to draw on my paper on the Emperor Julian which 
appeared in Studies in Roman Economic and Social History in Honor 
of Allan Chester Johnson, published by the Press in 1951, and of the 
authorization of M. Jean Lassus, Director of the Antiquities Service 
in Algeria, and of the Librairie Orientaliste Paul Geuthner, Paris, to 
make use of the drawing by M. Lassus in J. Sauvaget, Alep (1941), on 
which Fig. 10 is based. Scholars anticipate with keen interest M. Lassus’ 
forthcoming study of the main street at Antioch. 

A word needs to be said about the way in which some of the material 
has been arranged. In order to avoid overloading the text and the foot- 
notes with repetitions, cross references, and discussions of problems of 
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the sources, I have made use of the Excursus to collect and record 
material not easy to accommodate in the text or dealing with matters 
in which the evidence is of a difficult or debatable character. However, 
in order to permit the reader to pick up at a point of special interest 
to him and read the material consecutively as narrative, it has seemed 
useful to repeat in some cases rather than to send the reader to cross- 
references. For example, reference to the winter torrent Parmenius 
recurs in many different contexts and data relevant to the particular 
context are repeated. 

This book is not intended to be a compendium of everything that is 
known about Antioch. The attempt to prepare such a volume would 
have postponed almost indefinitely the publication of a work already 
too long delayed. If readily available monographs treat special as- 
pects of the history of Antioch in a detail that would be disproportion- 
ate in the present volume, it has seemed sufficient to limit the accounts 
given here to essentials. Such an instance is provided by the important 
new researches on Libanius of Professor Paul Petit, of the University 
at Grenoble. His two books, published after my own work was sub- 
stantially completed, treat the career of Libanius and the Antioch of 
his time on a scale far beyond what would be appropriate to the present 
work. I gratefully acknowledge the assistance I have received from 
his studies. My purpose has been to assemble the essential information 
concerning the history of the city as a whole, and while I am sure that 
there must be details that have escaped me, I hope that the work may 
serve as a guide and a source of information on which others may build. 


Dumbarton Oaks, Washington, D.C. 
November 1958 
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CHAPTER 7 
ANTIOCH UNDER THE ROMAN REPUBLIC 


1. Pompey; THE ParTHIAN WAR 


HE ADDITION of Antioch to the territory controlled by Rome 

was a major epoch both in the history of the city and in the 

course of Roman colonial expansion. The curiosity of the 
Romans concerning the city that had now come under their control 
is exemplified by the visit that Cato the Younger made to it soon after 
Pompey's defeat of Tigranes.’ Not only were the political consequences 
of the change great, but the economic developments that followed 
were of major importance. 

When Pompey found himself faced with the question of how he 
was to provide for the administration of Syria, two of the principal 
factors that he had to consider were, first, that the Seleucid kingdom 
had been gradually breaking up into a weak collection of cities, princi- 
palities, and tribes, and second, that it was plain from recent events 
that it would be impossible to maintain a Seleucid king, even if a 
competent one were available, as an ally or client of Rome. It became 
necessary, then, both for reasons of military security and for the pro- 
tection of Roman commercial interests, to turn Syria into a Roman 
province; and as for the cities, the basic units of the country, Pompey 
for the most part simply recognized the existing situation, making 
only the minimum adjustments necessary to fit the cities into the Roman 
scheme. 

The political situation that Pompey found in Antioch was as follows. 
During the perpetual warfare between the Seleucid claimants which 
had filled the hundred years before Pompey’s time, Antioch, by virtue 
of its position as the Seleucid capital, had seen more changes in its 
rulers, probably, than any city in Syria. The inevitable result of its 
experience was that the city attempted, with some success, to assert a 
measure of independence. The first move in this direction of which we 
hear is the league of Antioch and Seleucia Pieria attested by the issuance 
of coins inscribed AAEA®QN AHMON between 149 and 147 B.c.’ This 
effort seems to have failed rather quickly; but what was apparently a 
firmer position is represented by the appearance in 92/1 s.c. of coins, 

1 Plutarch, Pompey 40 and Cato Min. 13-14. 


? See the studies of the occupation of Syria by the Romans cited above, Ch. 6, n. ror. 
3 See above, Ch. 6, n. rr. 
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inscribed ANTIOXEQN THE MHTPONOAEQS. Thus coins began to 
be issued in the name of, and by authority of, the city itself. The ap- 
pearance of this money side by side with the coins issued in the name 
of the king of the moment (including Tigranes) suggests that while 
the king was still acknowledged to have a certain authority over the 
city, the city now possessed some independent powers (whose limits 
we do not know) of its own.‘ 

These autonomous coins ceased to appear at Antioch in 69 s.c., when 
Antiochus XIII came to the throne. Apparently this ruler, enjoying 
the support of Lucullus, felt himself strong enough to curtail the 
powers of the municipality, and during his reign and that of Philip 
II, which lasted until Pompey's settlement of Syria, the mint of Antioch 
issued only royal coins, and put out no municipal issues.” However, 
the interval between the disappearance of the autonomous coins (69 
B.C.) and the time when Pompey had to decide on a settlement of the 
status of Antioch (64 s.c.) was short enough, and the intervening 
years were sufficiently unsettled, to keep alive the memory of whatever 
measure of independence the city had once claimed. 

From the Roman point of view, there could be no question of 
Antioch's status. Both as the largest and most highly developed city 
in northwestern Syria and as the Seleucid capital, which before the 
break-up of the dynasty had been an important military, administra- 
tive, and commercial center, Antioch required a position of honor; 
and it was, of course, the only city worthy to be the capital of the new 
province of Syria which Pompey organized. Moreover, Pompey (like 
other Romans) was impressed by the city's beauty. When, therefore, 
Antiochus XIII requested that he be confirmed as king of Syria by 
the Romans, Pompey refused him and drove him out of the city. There 
arose a malicious tale that the people of Antioch had bribed Pompey 
to dismiss Antiochus." 

* See above, Ch. 6, nn. 74-76. 

5 See above, Ch. 6, n. 99. 

$ Justinus 40.2.3-5; Appian Syr. 49 and 70, Mith. 106. See Bellinger, "End of the 
Seleucids" 85, n. 116. According to Porphyrius of Tyre in Eusebius’ Chronicle 1, pp. 
261-262 ed. Schoene = FHG 3, p. 716, frag. 26, Pompey first brought Antiochus XII 
to Antioch in order to place him in power, but then accepted a bribe from the people 
of the city to expel Antiochus. Dobiáš, Hist. 71-72, demonstrates the spiteful character 
of the story of the bribe. If Pompey did accept such a bribe, it would seem likely that 
he must have done so knowing all the time that he had no intention of keeping 
Antiochus in power. Malalas has a contradictory and garbled account of the trans- 
action which might be related in some way to the story that appears in Eusebius. 


Malalas first declares (212.9-17) that after the Romans defeated Tigranes, Antiochus 
XHI went to Pompey and asked that his kingdom be restored to him. Pompey granted 
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Pompey granted libertas to Antioch, as he did to other cities in Syria, 
including Seleucia Pieria, and it was presumably as a gesture of good 
will to accompany this act that he repaired the bouleuterion of Antioch, 
which had been damaged (possibly in the earthquake during Tigranes’ 
regime) or had fallen into disrepair.’ Precisely what this “freedom” 
meant for Antioch, we do not know. The “freedom” that Hellenistic 
kings had on occasion granted to certain cities was not independence 
but a privileged status, bestowed by the sovereign, which theoretically 
allowed the city to enjoy its own political constitution, to be free from 
the presence of a garrison, and to be exempt from the payment of 
tribute. In reality, few “free” cities in the Hellenistic period possessed 
all these privileges. The Romans, when they took over the rule of Greek 
lands, perpetuated the royal concept of “freedom,” so that libertas 
meant that a city, far from being independent, enjoyed certain privi- 
leges while at the same time it was subject to the suzerainty of Rome.’ 
The privileges varied considerably, and there is nothing to show what 
they were in the case of Antioch." Pompey did allow the mint of 
Antioch to issue municipal bronze coins, in which the city bore the 
title of metropolis. These coins, which first appear in the year 64/3 B.c., 
were evidently looked upon as a continuation of the municipal coins 
that the city had issued down to 69 s.c. when Antiochus XIII put a 
stop to the practice." 


the request and then set out from Antioch for Egypt (this latter detail is certainly 
not correct). Then Malalas goes on after a digression to say (212.2022) that on his 
deathbed Antiochus (whom the chronicler calls 'Avríoxos à Ator(xovs) willed his king- 
dom to the Romans and that Antioch then passed under Roman rule. 

? The only extant literary source that records Pompey's grant of libertas to Antioch 
is the account of Porphyry of Tyre preserved in the Chronicle of Eusebius (see preced- 
ing note); and while in other respects this passage betrays a malevolent bias, there is 
no reason to doubt the grant, which would have been a matter of common knowledge. 

* The repair of the bouleuterion is recorded by Malalas 211.18. This is presumably 
the bouleuterion that according to Malalas (205.15, 334.2) was built by Antiochus IV 
Epiphanes, which may have replaced an earlier building: see above, Ch. 5, $6. The 
bouleuterion of Libanius time—which so far as we know was the one restored by 
Pompey—contained a roofed meeting hall and a court enclosed by four colonnades; 
vines, fig trees, and vegetables were grown in the court (Libanius Or. 22; cf. Pack, 
Studies in Libanius 82-83). On the statement that Pompey "built" the structure, when 
he may only have repaired or restored it, see the discussion of Malalas' methods, above, 
Ch. 2, $4. 

° [t seems clear that a Roman governor resident in a city would, if only by reason of 
the deference paid to his position, exercise an important influence on the "autonomous" 
affairs of the city even if he tried to abstain from doing so. See the remarks on ad- 
ministrative interference by provincial officials by Grant, Imperium to Auctoritas 314- 
316, 396-397. 

10 The conception of "freedom" is well set forth by Jones, "Civitates liberae et im- 
munes” 103-117. See also the valuable discussion of libertas and civitas by Grant, Im- 
perium to Auctoritas 401-405. 

11 See Seyrig, "Sur les ères de quelques villes de Syrie" 5-15. 
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As a further sign of the new order, Pompey, in 64/3 B.c., abolished 
the use in Antioch of the Seleucid era as a means of reckoning dates, 
and established a new system, the Pompeian era. This was reckoned 
retrospectively from the autumn of 66 s.c., the date of the surrender 
of Tigranes to Pompey, in order to show that it was on the day of 
Tigranes’ defeat that the control of Syria had passed into the hands 
of the Romans." 

Other acts of Pompey in Antioch of which we hear are the liberation 
of hostages, which the city presumably had had to give during the 
war against Tigranes, and the granting of additional land to the sacred 
grove of Daphne, which Pompey particularly admired." 

Pompey's benefactions doubtless assisted the recovery of the city, 
which had gone through a number of difficult years, beginning with 
the earthquake that preceded Tigranes departure from Syria, and 
which must have suffered commercially as a result of the anarchy that 
prevailed during the last years of the Seleucids.** Moreover, Roman 
commercial interests, which had exercised strong influence to procure 
the annexation of Syria, quickly took advantage of the occupation of 
the new province, and Roman merchants promptly established them- 
selves at Antioch, where their presence played a part in the economic 
recovery of the city." 


12 See preceding note. 

13 Eutropius 6.14.2; cf. Festus 16.4. Malalas writes that Pompey "bestowed many 
things upon the Antiochenes” and that he honored them as being of Athenian stock 
(211.18-19). Libanius (Or. 11.239) remarks particularly upon the impression that 
Daphne made upon the Romans. Pompey's popularity in the city is attested by a story, 
ascribed to Damophilus of Bithynia, which is preserved in Plutarch (Cato min. 13: 
Pomp. 40) and in Julian (Misop. 358 B-C), of how Cato the Younger, when he visited 
Antioch at about this time, found a magnificent reception committee waiting outside 
the city, and supposed that the honor was intended for himself, only to discover that he 
was unknown and that the reception was prepared for Demetrius, a freedman of Pom- 
pey. On the incident, see Dobiáš, Hist. 70, n. 263, and Honigmann, "Syria" 1622. C. A. 
Forbes, Greek Physical Education (New York 1929) 245 (on the ephebes who are said 
to have taken part in the reception). 

14 On the decayed economic condition of the cities of Syria at this time, see Rostovt- 
2eff, Soc. Econ. Hist. Hellenistic World 981. 

15 The important part played in the annexation of Syria by Roman commercial inter- 
ests is shown by Dobiáš, "Occupation de la Syrie" 244-256; cf. J. Hatzfeld, Les trafi- 
guants italiens dans l'Orient hellénique (Paris 1919) 142, 374-375 (Bibl. des écoles franç. 
d'Athènes et de Rome, fasc. 115). The colony of Roman citizens engaged i in business in 
Antioch was well established and influential by 48 s.c. (Caesar Bell. civ. 3.102; see below, 
n. 43). A portrait head of a young Roman found at Antioch and now in the museum 
there, may date from about this period: F. Poulsen, "Portrait hellénistique du Musée 
d'Antioche" Syria 19 (1938) 355-361. On Roman business men at Antioch before Pom- 
pey's time, see above, Ch. 6, n. 103. Rostovtzeff (Soc. Econ. Hist. Hellenistic World 869- 
870) does not accept Dobiáš’ view of the influence which Roman commercial circles 
brought to bear in favor of the annexation of Syria, but it seems to me that he both 
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Just what form the Roman administration of Antioch took at this 
time we do not know. It is recorded, however, that Pompey’s freedman 
Demetrius exercised great influence at Antioch at this period,'* and it 
may well be that the work of the administration depended to a con- 
siderable extent upon him. 

At the same time, it is significant that there are certain steps that 
Pompey did not take in Antioch. The acquisition of the new territory 
in Syria presented the Romans with many administrative problems, 
some of which were avoided as long as possible. The introduction of 
Roman coinage would have constituted one of the principal tokens of 
the new power that governed Syria; and it might have been expected 
to be one of the first steps that the Roman government would take. 
However, this measure was complicated both by the shortage of silver 
in Italy at this time and by the difficulty of determining the proper 
relation between the Roman standard and the Attic standard used in 
Syria; and so for the time being it was decided that the mint of Antioch 
should issue no silver, and no Roman coinage of any kind." The silver 
coinage of the last Seleucid kings, plus the municipal bronze authorized 
by Pompey, was apparently sufficient for current needs. It is not until 
57 B.c. that we find silver coins issued by the Romans at Antioch. 

In the years immediately following Pompey's return to Italy (62 s.c.) 
the government of Syria was carried on in somewhat irregular form.” 
Pompey had left M. Aemilius Scaurus to govern the province." The 
first regularly appointed governor was the propraetor L. Marcius Philip- 
pus, appointed in 59 B.c., who in the following year was succeeded by 


underrates the evidence adduced by Dobiáš and neglects to attach sufficient importance 
to the loss of Delos as an entrepôt when it was captured by the pirates in 64 s.c. In any 
case it would have been more profitable for the Romans to deal with Antioch directly 
than to carry on their trade through Delos. 

16 See above, n. 13. 

17 See Bellinger, "Early Coinage of Roman Syria" 63-64 and Seyrig, "Sur les ères de 
quelques villes de Syrie" 5-15 (it should be noted that Bellinger's article went to press 
before the publication of Seyrig's; cf. Bellinger 63, n. 23). On the subject of Roman 
experimentation and adjustment in currency matters in the East, see also Dura Final 
Rep. 6: Bellinger, The Coins, p. 190. 

18 The roster of the governors of Syria between the time of Pompey and the princi- 
pate of Augustus provides an accurate mirror of the political vicissitudes of the province 
during the civil wars; see the list drawn up by Schürer, Gesch. d. pid. Volkes?-* 1.304- 
316, which is reprinted by Honigmann, "Syria" 1628. It should be noted that the dates 
of the tenure of some of the officials have been modified by research conducted since 
the time when Schürer wrote; the necessary corrections may be found in Dobiáš, Hist. 
On the rank and administrative powers of the governors of Syria during the Repub- 
lican period, see Marquardt, Staatsverwaltung? 415-416. 

19 Joseph. Bell. 1.7.7 = Ant. 14.79; cf. von Rohden, "Aemilius," no. 141, RE 1.588. 
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the propraetor Cn. Cornelius Lentulus Marcellinus." Syria was still, 
however, exposed to danger from the Arabs. In order to provide greater 
security for the province, it was elevated to proconsular status and in 
57 &.c. Aulus Gabinius, who had served Pompey in the East, was ap- 
pointed governor." The evidence for Gabinius' career gives us our only 
knowledge of the economic and political condition of Antioch and of 
Syria at this period. It is in his administration (after the shortage of 
silver had ceased) that the first administrative sign of Roman sover- 
eignty in Antioch appears in the activity of the mint there; and this 
took a form that was characteristic of the hesitancy and indecision the 
Roman authorities seem still to have felt with respect to the government 
of Syria—perhaps also of their desire not to wound the sensibilities of 
the local population. The mint in fact did not now begin to issue regular 
Roman currency, but put out tetradrachms of the type issued by Philip 
I Philadelphus (93-84 3.c.), which were distinguished from the real 
coins of that king only by an inconspicuous monogram of Gabinius. 
Philip's coins had apparently continued to circulate with those of 
Tigranes, and the Roman administration evidently felt that if it was 
unwise either to allow Antioch to issue silver coins of its own or to 
introduce Roman types, the best thing that could be done was to revive 
the coins of the last Seleucid king before the time of Tigranes; the 
types of Antiochus XIII and Philip II, it was apparently thought, would 
revive disagreeable memories of the unpleasant years when these rulers 
were on the throne. The coins of Philip I were familiar, and were 
probably still in circulation. The Seleucid rulers now having disap- 
peared completely, no political significance could attach to the apparent 
continuation of their currency; but there was a distinct advantage, com- 
mercially, in leaving the circulating medium so far as possible undis- 
turbed.” The types of Philip continued to be issued by Crassus and by 
Cassius in 53 and 51 s.c. and by Julius Caesar, and it was not until the 
time of Augustus that a radical change was made in the currency. 

Further evidence for conditions at this time in Antioch, as in the 
other cities of Syria, is provided by the activities of Gabinius in con- 

20 Dobiáš, Hist. 96-97 corrects the chronology which is adopted by Münzer, "Cor- 
nelius,” no. 228, RE 4.1389, and "Marcius," no. 76, RE 14.1568-1569. 

21 Dobiáš, Hist. 98ff., 553. 

?? Newell, "Pre-Imperial Coinage of Rom. Antioch" 87, no. 1, as interpreted by H. 
Seyrig; cf. Bellinger in Dura Final Rep. 6: The Coins p. 202, n. 23; idem, “Early Coin- 
age of Roman Syria" 64-65, with n. 28; and H. Seyrig in Syria 27 (1950) 15; also Bel- 
linger, "Some Coins from Roman Antioch" 55.57. 


38 0n the preservation of obsolete types of coins for commercial and sentimental 
reasons, sce Rostovtzeff, Stor. econ. soc. imp. rom. 108, n. 17, and Grant, Imperium to 


Auctoritas 75. 
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nection with the publicani, who obtained by contract the right of col- 
lecting taxes. The system was subject to well-known abuses and it was 
inevitable that the collectors should extract from the people more than 
was due to the government. Gabinius sought in every way possible to 
limit the activities of these collectors, and in many cases arranged for 
taxes to be paid direct to the treasury of the province. These arrange- 
ments may have been accompanied by a certain amount of financial 
profit to the governor himself, but they may also have done something 
to help the economic recovery of the province.” 

Gabinius on the whole administered Syria competently, but through 
the activities of his personal enemies he was recalled on charges of 
misconduct in 55 B.c.”” He was replaced by the triumvir M. Licinius 
Crassus, who was appointed to serve for five years." 

Crassus, in an effort to win power and prestige, launched an attack 
on the Parthians in 54 B.c., but was disastrously defeated and killed at 
Carrhae in Mesopotamia in the following year." Crassus quaestor, 
C. Cassius, automatically took over the governorship of Syria.” We 
have a glimpse of his administration from coins that show that he 
continued the compromise by which the silver tetradrachms supplied 
for use in Syria by the mint of Antioch were merely imitations of those 
that had been issued by Philip I Philadelphus.” The minting of such 
coins, in the Seleucid period, had been a token of the "free" status of 
a city, and the same significance must have attached to the practice 
under the Romans.” From 54 to 51 B.c. the mint also issued municipal 
bronze of the type put out under the Seleucids, but dated by the Pom- 
peian era." 

24 Gabinius’ policy with regard to the publicani is described by Cicero, De provinciis 
consularibus; for a detailed discussion, with further bibliography, see Rostovtzeff, Soc. 
Econ. Hist. Hellentistic World 981.984, with notes on 1572-1574. Collection of the 
stipendium in Syria is mentioned by Velleius Paterculus 2.37.5. 

25 See Eva M. Sanford, "The Career of Aulus Gabinius" TAPA 70 (1939) 64-92. 
Cicero's accounts of Gabinius maladministration of Syria are based on personal enmity. 
It is known from archaeological evidence that Gabinius was active in restoring the 
damage that the cities of Syria and Palestine had lately suffered; see for example, Crow- 
foot-Kenyon-Sukenik, Buildings at Samaria 31. No evidence that Gabinius carried out 
such work at Antioch has as yet been discovered. 

26 Dobiáš, Hist. 103ff., 553-554. 

27 Dobiáš, Hist. 120-130, 554; Debevoise, Hist. of Parthia 78-95. 

28 Dobiáš, Hist. 130, 554-555. 

20 A. R. Bellinger, "Crassus and Cassius at Antioch," Num.Chron. ser. 6, vol. 4 (1944) 
50-61; in Dura Final Rep. 6: idem, The Coins p. 120, no. 182; idem, "Early Coinage of 
Roman Syria" 65; H. Seyrig in Syria 27 (1950) t5. 

39 See Bikerman, Institutions des Séleucides 235, and H. Seyrig in Syria 28 (1951) 
213-214. 


31 BMC Galatia etc. p. 155, no. 32; Bellinger, "Early Coinage of Roman Syria" 65, 


with n. 30. 
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M. Calpurnius Bibulus was to succeed Crassus as governor, but while 
he was still en route from Italy to his new post, the Parthians invaded 
Syria and penetrated as far as Antioch (August 51 B.c.).°* Cassius shut 
himself up in the city and the Parthians, who did know how to conduct 
a siege," were unable to take it.** When the Parthians withdrew from 
Antioch, they set out for Antigonia, which lay about 40 stadia (7 or 8 
km.) northeast of Antioch. This city had been built by Antigonus as 
his capital, but had been destroyed by Seleucus I when he founded 
Antioch." Evidently it had subsequently been resettled, and it would 
appear to have become sufficiently prosperous to be an attractive prize 
in the eyes of the Parthians. They found, however, that the land 
about Antigonia was thickly wooded, and since their cavalry could not 
operate in a forest, they began to cut down the trees. The task proved 
more difficult than they had anticipated; and meanwhile Cassius had 
moved out of Antioch and had begun to harass them. The Parthians 
decided to abandon their undertaking. Cassius set an ambush on the 
road by which they were to depart, and defeated them; his dispatch 
reporting the victory was dated 7 October 51 ».c. The Parthians with- 
drew from the neighborhood, but did not leave Syria." 

Shortly after this, Calpurnius Bibulus, the new governor of Syria, 
arrived at Antioch. There was still serious danger from the Parthians, 
who passed the winter in Syria and in the spring once more threatened 


82 Dobiáš, Hist. 234ff., 555; Debevoise, Hist. of Parthia 100-101. 

33 Tacitus Ann. 12.45; 15.4. 

34 The accounts of what happened at Antioch vary. Dio Cassius (40.29.1) states that 
Cassius effectively repulsed the Parthians, who were unable to carry on a sicge. Cicero, 
in letters written at different times, gave differing versions of the episode. In the earliest 
of these (Ad Fam. 2.10.2), which was written to M. Caelius Rufus on 14 Nov. 51 B.C., 
five or six weeks after the event, he states that Cassius had driven the enemy back from 
Antioch. Writing to Atticus five or six weeks later (Ad Att. 5.20), he remarks that it 
was the news of the approach of his own forces which caused the Parthians to retreat 
from Antioch. Then, on 13 Feb. 50 s.c., he writes again to Atticus (Ad Att. 5.21) that 
the Parthian withdrawal from Antioch was not due to any military success of the 
Romans. It appears that the changes in Cicero's statements reflect an alteration in his 
feelings toward his military rival Cassius, which is indicated, for example, in Ad Aft. 
5.21 (see Debevoise, Hist. of Parthia 102). Thus it would seem likely that Cicero's 
earliest statement, which agrees with that of Dio Cassius, is more nearly right. The 
Parthians must in any case have taken the opportunity to plunder the unprotected sub- 
urbs of Antioch. It seems plain that Orosius is wrong in stating (Hist. adv. paganos 
6.13.5) that the Parthians penetrated Antioch itself. 

35 See above, Ch. 4, $2. 

35 There are no extant references to Antigonia between the accounts of its destruction 
by Seleucus and Dio Cassius’ description of the Parthian attempt upon it. There seems, 
however, no reason to doubt the truth of Dio's description, which has been accepted by 
Müller, Antig. Antioch. 27; Dobiáš Hist. 137; Bouchier, Antioch 9o, and Debevoise, 
Hist. of Parthia 101. 

37 Cicero Ad Att. 5.21. 

55 Dio Cassius 40.29.1-3. 
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Antioch; Cicero and Caesar wrote that Calpurnius Bibulus did not dare 
leave his capital. The governor did, however, succeed in making trouble 
among the Parthians, who finally left Syria.” 

Calpurnius Bibulus’ internal administration of his province seems to 
have been efficient and beneficial. It is said that he obtained from the 
people of Antioch, as a gift to the Roman people, the statues of Athene 
and of Zeus Keraunios which had been set up at Antioch by Seleucus 
L'^ These were sent to Rome and placed in the Capitolium, with in- 
scriptions recording the gift. Eventually the statue of Zeus, at least, 
seems to have been returned to Antioch." 

Calpurnius Bibulus gave up his office early in October 50 s.c., and 
left the government of Syria in the hands of his legate Veiento.* 


2. THe Civi Wan; CAESAR aT ANTIOCH 


The next major event in the history of Antioch arose out of the civil 
war between Caesar and the Senate which began in 49 s.c. When Caesar 


39 Cicero Ad Fam. 12.19.3, 15.4.7; Ad Att. 5.21, 6.8, 7.2.6; Caesar Bell. civ. 3.31. Cal- 
purnius Bibulus’ career, and in particular his administration of Syria, has been mis- 
judged because much of our evidence concerning it comes from Cicero, a personal 
enemy. A different and more favorable view emerges from the study of Dobiáš, “Syrský 
prokonsulát M. Calpurnia Bibula," the principal results of which are incorporated in the 
same scholar's Hist. 141-148, 555-556. 

*? On the setting up of the statues by Seleucus I, see above, Ch. 4, nn. 97, 103. 

*1 On the episode, see the study of Calpurnius Bibulus’ career by Dobiáš cited above 
(n. 39) 43-47. Malalas’ account of the sending of the statues to Rome (212.18) is ob- 
scured by the chronicler's (or his source's) misunderstanding of the governor’s name 
(which is given as Byblos), by the impossible statement that this Byblos established the 
city of the same name in Syria (actually the name was an old Greek one), and of the 
placing of the account in the passage describing Pompey's activities in Syria. However, 
as Dobiáš points out, these errors, which are all too characteristic of Malalas, need not 
be taken to mean that the statement concerning the sending of the statues to Rome is 
untrue. Malalas' chronology is correct insofar as the governorship of Calpurnius Bibulus 
is placed between Pompey's defeat of Tigranes and the time of Julius Caesar. Benzinger 
("Byblos," RE 3 [1899] 1100) suggests, very plausibly, that Malalas' account, including 
the supposed establishment of the city of Byblos by “Byblos,” is brought into relation 
with Pompey's activities because Pompey had “liberated” the city by executing Kinyras, 
the local prince who ruled it (see Dobiáš op.cit. 46). An ostensible quotation of the 
inscriptions placed on the statues when they were sent to Rome appears in Malalas 
212.7-B. Here the Bonn text of Malalas omits rà which appears in the Ms before 
dyddpara (see Bury, "Malalas: the Cod. Barocc." 225); the text, thus corrected, has a 
flavor of anapaestic verse. The return of the statue of Zeus to Antioch appears to be 
indicated by Libanius Or. 11.116. Libanius here it is true names Zeus Kasios, but he 
gives him thunder as an attribute, and as Dobiáš points out, it would have been easy, 
especially in Libanius’ time, to confuse Zeus Keraunios and Zeus Kasios. Malalas' state- 
ment (212.6) that the statues "still exist" is ambiguous; the chronicler might mean 
they still existed at Antioch, but if he was referring to Rome, he might very well have 
taken the statement from a much earlier source (see G. Downey in TAPA 66 [1935] 
65, n. 17). 

42 Dobiáš, Hist. 148, 556. Calpurnius Bibulus’ son, L. Calpurnius Bibulus, was gov- 
ernor of Syria 34-32 B.c., dying while in office; see Cichorius, “L. Calpurnius Bibulus," 


no. 27, RE 3 (1899) 1367. 
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defeated Pompey at Pharsalus (6 June 48 s.c.), the people of Antioch 
declared against Pompey, who had taken flight in the direction of 
Syria; there were by this time Roman citizens engaged in business in 
Antioch who were doubtless influential in making the decision." Caesar, 
after spending the winter of 48-47 m.c. in Alexandria, set out in the 
spring of 47 s.c. on his way to Pontus to put down Pharnaces, one of 
the client kings who had been profiting by the opportunity to seize 
power in Asia Minor. On his way through Syria, Caesar paused at 
various cities to bestow rewards for the support that he had received 
from them.“ 

While en route to Antioch, Caesar sent the city a letter that contained 
the announcement of his second appointment as dictator and a declara- 
tion of the "freedom" of the city." This letter reached Antioch on 17 
June in the unreformed Roman calendar then in use (— 5 April in 
the Julian calendar). It was not, however, published until 25 June 
(— 13 April, Julian). Then, on 28 June (— 16 April, Julian), Caesar 
himself entered the city." Whether by accident or design, his arrival 
fell on 23 Artemisios (according to the uncorrected lunar calendar in 
use locally), which was the day following the anniversary of the foun- 
dation of the city by Seleucus I.“ Caesar remained in Antioch for about 
nine days, and then continued his journey to Pontus." His stopping 
at Antioch for a number of days during a journey in which speed was 
important suggests that the material and moral support the city had 
given him was substantial, and that he wished to assure himself of its 
further support. 

43 Caesar Bell. Civ. 3.102; see Dobiáš, Hist. 154, 557, and the same scholar's more de- 
tailed study, "Occupation de la Syrie" 253, also Holmes, Roman Republic 3.175-176. The 
people of Antioch were no doubt strengthened in their decision when, shortly afterward, 
a portent visited them in the form of the noise of an army, which was so convincing 
that they manned the walls of the city (Caesar Bell. Civ. 3.105). 

44 Bell, Alex. 65.4; Dobiáš, Hist. 160-163. 

45 Malalas 216.7-18; Chron. Pasch. 354.17-355.6 Bonn. On the interpretation of the 
passage in Malalas, see Müller, Antiq. Antioch. 75-76 and Stauffenberg, Malalas 107-112. 
Müller is mistaken in saying (76, n. 3) that in the passage in the Chronicon Paschale 
(which is based on Malalas' account) it is stated that the proclamation was published 
on 22 Artemisios, not on 23 Artemisios as Malalas has it. The Latin translation of the 
Chronicon in the Bonn edition gives the date, by typographical error, as the 22nd; the 
Greek text has the 23rd. 

48 The three dates are given by Malalas as 12, 20, and 23 Artemisios (approximately 
May) according to the uncorrected lunar calendar then in use in Antioch; on the cor- 
rection, see W. Judeich, Caesar in Orient (Leipzig 1885) 106-110; Stauffenberg, Malalas 
111; Dobiáš Hist. 162, n. 70; Holmes, Roman Republic 3.509-510; Longden, “Parthian 
Campaigns" 34-35. See also L. E. Lord, "The Date of Julius Caesar's Departure from 
Egypt," Classical Studies Presented to Edward Capps (Princeton 1936) 223ff. 

*7 On the foundation on 22 Artemisios, see Mal. 200.17. 


48 The date of Caesar's departure from Antioch is not certain; see Stauffenberg, 
Malalas 111, with n. 84. 
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Malalas® gives the opening words of the decree in which the “free- 
dom" of Antioch was proclaimed: ’Ev ’Avrioxeig tH pnrporóe iep 
Kai dovA@ kai avrovóuo kai üpxovo Kal mpokaÜnuévy THS avaToATns 
'IovAvos l'ààos Katoap kai rà Aovrá. This grant of "freedom," estab- 
lishing the city's dignity in the new regime, must have contained terms 
at least as generous as those of the similar grant made by Pompey; and 
it would seem likely that Caesar would have outdone Pompey if this 
were possible within the limits of his policy. We do not know how 
much actual autonomy was entailed in either Pompey's or Caesar's 
grants of /ibertas; the city would at most have been allowed a certain 
amount of self-government under Roman suzerainty, and the presence 
of the Roman governor of Syria, who had his residence in the city, 
would have been a guarantee that the administration of the city would 
in all essential respects have been firmly under Roman control. 

Under Caesar's dispensation, the minting of autonomous bronze coin- 
age was continued, and the city was allowed to inscribe on this a more 
magnificent title, ANTIOXEON THX MHTPOMOAEQE IEPAX KAI 
AZYAOY KAI AYTONOMOY,*: which embodies the opening phrase- 
ology of the edict of Caesar as quoted by Malalas (see above). It is 
significant, however, that at the same time there was no radical change 
in the silver coins, a change that would have been of more importance 
as a reflection of the official position and authority of the city's mint. 
No coins were minted which could be taken to constitute, through their 
types and symbols, either a declaration of the complete autonomy of 
the city or on the other hand an announcement that Antioch, as repre- 
sented by its mint, had been deprived of its dignity and completely 
subjected to Rome. Instead, the silver tetradrachms imitating those of 
Philip I Philadelphus (93-84 ».c.), which had earlier been adopted as 
a compromise coinage, were continued; but these were now dated 
according to the era of Caesar." So far as silver was concerned, Caesar 

19 216.15-17. 

50 On the Roman conception of libertas, see above, n. ro. On Caesar's grant to Antioch 
of the three titles of sacred, inviolable, and autonomous, see H. Seyrig, Notes on Syrian 
Coins (Numismatic Notes and Monographs, no. 119; New York 1950) 21, n. 50. 

51 Newell, "Pre-Imperial Coinage of Roman Antioch" 69-113; Seyrig, "Sur les éres de 
quelques villes de Syrie" 5-15, with a table (13) showing the occurrence of the titles; 
D. B. Waagé, "Coins" 26-28; cf. Bellinger, "Some Coins from Antioch" 55-57. The 
former ttle, ANTIOXEQN THE MHTPOMOAEQE, continues to be used side by side 
with the more elaborate one. 

5? In addition to the studies of Newell and Scyrig cited above (n. 51), see the sup- 
plementary material published by Bellinger in Dura Final Rep. 6: The Coins p. 120, 
no. 185, and p. 202. See also Bellinger, "Early Coinage of Roman Syria" 65, and D. B. 


Waagé, "Coins" 23. On the continuation of the type of tetradrachms issued by Philip, 
see above, nn. 22-23. The type was also issued by Crassus and by Cassius at Antioch; 


see above, nn. 29-30. 
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evidently preferred to maintain the monetary status quo, which in this 
respect had apparently proved satisfactory. 

Caesar continued the notable series of public buildings constructed 
at Antioch by the Roman government." The most famous of his build- 
ings was the “basilica” called the Kaisarion, which is thought to be the 
oldest “basilica” in the East for which evidence is preserved. It stood 
opposite the former Temple of Ares, near the stream called the Par- 
menius which flowed down from the mountain through the city and 
into the Orontes. The location must have been a central one, since in 
the reign of Valens (a.D. 364-378) the Kaisarion was demolished so 
that its site could be used as a part of a new forum.” The “basilica,” 
according to Malalas, contained an open court and a kóyxņ or vaulted 
apse; it may have been similar in plan to the Kaisarion which Caesar 
built in Alexandria, which was later used as a Christian church." Out- 
side the apse (that is, presumably, in front of it), there stood, we are 
told, statues of Caesar and of the Tyche of Rome." The setting up of 
these statues indicates that Caesar, as the statesmanlike, conscious 
Romanizer of the empire, was consciously preserving, transmuted into 
a new form, the elements of the Hellenistic ruler cult and of the cult 
of Dea Roma, already well known in the province of Asia, which were 


53 Caesar's buildings are described by Malalas "e AE On the building activities 
of Marcius and Pompey, see above, Ch. 6, $3; Ch. 7, $1. 

55 See Downey, "Architectural Significance of stoa ‘and basilike" 194-211, esp. 197-199, 
and E. Sjöqvist, "Kaisareion: A Study in Architectural Iconography,” Opuscula Romana 
1 (1954) 86-108 (Acta Instituti Romani Regni Sueciae, series in 4°, 18). 

55 Malalas 338.19-339.15. 

56 Strabo 17, p. 794 C; Mal. 217.5-12. On the Kaisarion in Alexandria, sce Stauffenberg, 
Malalas 118-119 and H. Leclerq, "Alexandrie (Archéologie)," DACL 1.1108-1109. 

57 Malalas 216.19-21; 286.16-287.7; 290.18-20; 338.19-339.15; see Downey, "Architec- 
tural Significance of stoa and basilike” 197-199. The meaning of the word éáepor, 
which Malalas uses to describe the open court, is shown by a number of passages, some 
of which have not found their way into the entries for this word in the lexica. See 
Constantine Porphyrogenitus, De Cerimoniis 2.6, p. 533.20; 2-7, p. 538.4; 2.13, pp. 
561.18-19 and 563.4 Bonn ed., also 1.1, p. 15.29 ed. A. Vogt, and Theophanes Con- 
tinuatus, p. 141.12 Bonn ed. The word can also be used to mean the open country, the 
open air: Theophanes, A.M. 6282, p. 464.27-28 ed. De Boor; Scriptores originum Con- 
stantinopolitanarum, p. 283.12 ed. Preger; Nicephorus, Vita S. Andreae Sali, in PG 
111.740 B (the colloquial form £&(apov) ; Synaxarium ecclesiae Const. (Acta SS., vol. 63, 
ed. H. Delehaye), p. 124.5-7. On church buildings in which a hypaethral court served 
as nave, see A. Grabar, "Les ambons syriens et la fonction liturgique de la nef dans les 
églises antiques," Cahiers archéol. 1 (1945) 133; idem, Martyrium (Paris 1943-1946) 1.91, 
122ff.; A. M. Schneider, “Basilica Discoperta,” Antiquity 24 (1950) 131-139. On 
“basilicas” of this type, see also the examples cited by Stauffenberg, Malalas 476, n. 87. 
For older views on the Kaisarion, see K. Lange, Haus u. Halle (Leipzig 1885) 189-191. 
Malalas characteristically enough does not mention the statue of Caesar (287.3-4) and 
that of the Tyche of Rome (216.21) in connection with each other, and he does not 
say that they stood together, but this must have been the case (see the following foot- 


note). 
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later developed more systematically by Augustus in the cult of Roma 
and Augustus.” In this respect Caesar’s example was followed by 
Antony, who likewise thought of himself as both heir to the Seleucid 
throne and ruler of the new Roman Empire, and was honored on coins 
of Antioch as a divine Seleucid ruler? Caesar, however, seems to have 
given more tangible expression to his position than Antony. That 
Caesar attached great political and religious importance to the "basilicas" 
that he built at Alexandria and Antioch is indicated by their being of 
a novel type, instead of a traditional Roman type, and by the circum- 
stance that Caesar named the buildings after himself, instead of giving 
them a more conventional and familiar name.” The statue of Caesar 
in his basilica at Antioch doubtless came, in time, to serve in the cult 
of the Deified Julius,” which was recognized under Augustus. 

The other measures carried out at Antioch by Caesar's orders in- 
cluded the rebuilding of the Pantheon, which (Malalas says) was about 
to collapse, the building of a new theater on the slope of the mountain 
(or the rebuilding of an older one), the construction of an amphitheater 
(likewise on the slope of the mountain), the building of an aqueduct 
designed to supply the needs of the people who lived on the upper 
part of the mountain, and the construction of a public bath on the upper 

; : Jh : : 
part of the mountain, served by this aqueduct.” The planning of this 
aqueduct, to supply a community high on the mountain which pre- 
sumably had been dependent upon springs and cisterns since the time 
of Seleucus I, is characteristic of the Roman interest in public utilities;" 

58 See Magie, Asta Minor 447-449, 1295-1298, 1613-1614; F. Richter, "Roma," Roscher, 
Lexikon 4.136-137; Grant, Imperium to Auctoritas 302-307, 368-375; A. N. Sherwin- 
White, The Roman Citizenship (Oxford 1939) 167, 233. Roma was usually represented 
in the form of Athena Polias, with long robe, shield, helmet, and spear (F. Richter 
opit. 133, 145-161). It is curious to note that Caesar was at Antioch on 21 April (by 
the corrected Julian calendar), which was celebrated as the birthday of Roma (F. 
Richter op.cit, 134-135). However, the calendar at this period had become so inaccurate 
that in contemporary reckoning the birthday of Roma did not fall during Caesar's 
visit to Antioch. 

5? See below, $3. $9 See Stauffenberg, Malalas 118-119. 

$! For the cult of the Deified Julius, see Dio Cassius 51.20.6ff. On this cult in Asia 
Minor, see Magie, Asia Minor 447. 

*? Malalas 216.21-217.4; see Stauffenberg, Malalas 468-460, 474, 486. Malalas speaks 
only of the restoration of the altar of the Pantheon but it seems plain that the whole 
building is meant. This is the earliest reference to a Pantheon in Antioch, but as K. 
Ziegler points out ("Pantheion," RE 18, pt. 3 [1949] 713-714), there must have been 
such a temple in Antioch from early Seleucid times. 

63 Tt is amusing to note that Malalas, in whose chronicle the construction of public 
baths is a leading motif, writes as though Caesar had the aqueduct built primarily for 
the service of the bath on the mountain; in reality, of course, the aqueduct must have 
been constructed in order to serve the general needs of the settlement which existed in 


that locality, and the building of a public bath, when water had become available, 
would have been merely an added provision for the health and comfort of the people. 
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the Seleucids, for all their care to adorn their capital, had apparently 
never provided an aqueduct to serve this part of the site, and it may 
well have been that the settlement in the area was not an important 
one. Characteristic also of the prompt measures taken by the Romans 
to introduce their way of life into the Greek East is the construction of 
the amphitheater (which Malalas calls a monomachion"*) designed to 
accommodate the gladiatorial fights and other brutal sports that the 
Romans enjoyed. The earliest known Roman amphitheater is that 
built at Pompeii ca. 80 B.c., and the first permanent building of this 
character in Italy was set up in 29 B.c.; thus Caesar's structure at Antioch 
was erected at a time when such buildings were just beginning to be- 
come popular." The work done in connection with the theater— 
whether it was a new building or a reconstruction of an older one we 
cannot tell—also shows how important Caesar considered the enter- 
tainment of the people to be. 

The extent and the comprehensive character of the building program 
that Caesar instituted during his short stay at Antioch indicate, then, 
that he had fairly precise ideas as to the measures that might be em- 
ployed in this respect to enhance Roman prestige and to introduce 
the Roman way of living into a city such as Antioch. It seems clear, 
also, that Caesar had in his suite Roman technicians (presumably 
military engineers, who had to possess many talents) capable of insti- 
tuting building and engineering operations that were characteristically 
Roman; in particular, the amphitheater that Caesar ordered to be built 
was a typically Roman building, probably almost unknown in the 
Greek East. The protection and extension of Roman commercial 
interests in Syria had been an important factor leading to the annexa- 
tion of the country as a province by Pompey, and as soon as the terri- 
tory became Roman there was undoubtedly a marked increase in the 
number of Romans who lived and traded in Antioch; and it was at 

64 Chilmead corrects uováxto» of the unique Ms of Malalas (217.2-3) to uorouáxio». 

95 On amphitheaters, see Robertson, Greek and Roman Architecture? 283-289, 351, 
and I. A. Richmond, “Amphitheatres,” OCD 45. 

96 Malalas writes (217.2-3) that Caesar "built" a theater, but the chronicler’s use of 
the verb “to build” is so broad that an entry of this kind might mean that Caesar 
rebuilt, restored, or repaired an older theater. There must have been a theater at An- 
tioch in the Seleucid period, though it does not happen to be mentioned in our meager 
sources. This might have fallen into such disrepair by Caesar’s time that a new one was 
needed. The ruins of the theater were easily recognizable at the time of Forster's visit in 
1896; see his description of the site, "Antiochia" 106-107, and his map (pl. 6) on which 
the location is shown. Since Forster’s time the regular despoiling of ancient buildings 


for building stone has caused the remains of the theater to disappear so completely that 
efforts of the excavators to locate it were not successful: Antioch-on-the-Orontes 2.3-4. 
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least in part to provide for their comfort and pleasure that Caesar 
inaugurated his building program.” 

One more event connected with Caesar’s visit which was of capital 
importance in the history of Antioch was the replacement of the 
Seleucid era, by which the city had hitherto reckoned its dates, by the 
era of Caesar, eventually known as the era of Antioch. This continued 
in use at Antioch (with a minor interruption“) at least until the Arab 
conquest of Syria. Malalas mentions the introduction of the new era 
immediately after recording Caesar’s death; he writes (217.20-21), “The 
great Antioch in his honor reckons [its] first year from the same 
Gaius Julius Caesar.” From literary and epigraphic testimony we know 
that the beginning of the first year of this era was reckoned as 1 
October 49 s.c. (Julian calendar), in conformity with the usage of the 
Seleucid calendar, in which the new year also began on a date corre- 
sponding to 1 October.” It is not, however, certain why 1 October 
49 B.c. was selected as the epoch of the new era. A plausible explanation 
is that this date was chosen because Caesar was dictator for the first 
time in 49 B.c. and because it was in this year that the operations of 
the Civil War began; Malalas’ phraseology could be taken to show 
that at least the source or sources that he used supposed that these 
were the reasons for the choice of the year 49 B.c. for the beginning 
of the era. 

The decision to introduce the era was, according to the evidence of 
coins,’ made either at the time of Caesar's visit to Antioch in the spring 
of 47 B.c. or very soon after; and it would indeed be natural for the 
city to seek some way of showing its appreciation of Caesar's bene- 
factions, however hollow its "freedom" and "autonomy" may have 
been. There are coins dated in the third year of the era (1 October 
47 B.C.—30 September 46 8.c.), which make it certain that the era was 

$* On Roman commercial interests in Syria at this time, see Dobiáš, "Occupation de 
la Syrie" 244-256, esp. 253, and sce above, Ch. 6, $3; Ch. 7, $1. 

** During the Parthian occupation in 40-39 B.c.; see below. 

$? On the evidence for the cpoch of the era, sec F. K. Ginzel, Handbuch der math. u. 
tech. Chronologie (Leipzig 1906-1914) 3.43-44; PAES commentary on no. 1108; IGLS 
commentary on no. 524. The history of the modern study of the era (during which it 
was for some time not certain what the epoch was) is summarized by Stauffenberg, 
Malalas 108-112. Some scholars (e.g. Ginzel and Stauffenberg), not familiar with the 
epigraphic evidence, have been uncertain whether the year in the era of Caesar began on 
1 September or 1 October (Julian), but inscriptions show that the new year's day was 
originally 1 October and was changed to 1 September at some time between A.D. 449 
and a.D. 483; see PAES, loc.cit.; IGLS, loc.cit.; Downey, “Calendar Reform at An- 


tioch” 39-48. 
70 Newell, "Pre-Imperial Coinage of Rom. Antioch" 73, 78, 87, 9r. 
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introduced either soon before 1 October 47 B.c. or at some time during 
the year 47/6 B.c.; and the legend of one coin might be taken to show 
that there was a small issue of coins dated during the second year of 
the era, i.e. presumably during the summer of 47 B.c., between Caesar's 
visit and 1 October. It appears, then, that although the decision to 
adopt an era in honor of Caesar was made in 47 or 47/6 B.c., the epoch 
was set as a compliment at 1 October 49 s.c." 


3. Casstus AND ANTONY IN SYRIA, 47-41 B.C.; THE PARTHIAN 
OCCUPATION OF ANTIOCH, 40-39 B.C. 


Caesar, when he left Antioch in the spring of 47 s.c., left behind 
him in charge of Syria a young relative, Sextus Julius Caesar. Early 
in 46 B.c., Q. Caecilius Bassus, an adherent of Pompey's, engineered a 
mutiny among the troops in the course of which Sextus Caesar lost his 
life, but a new governor, L. Antistius Vetus, managed to keep Bassus 
in check." Struggles continued between Caesar's emissaries and Bassus 
until the arrival in Syria at the end of 44 s.c. of Cassius, who had been 
forced out of Italy after the assassination of Caesar in March 44 B.c. 
Cassius succeeded in winning the support of the people of Syria and 
of the troops stationed there. In raising money, he appears to have 
seized property of the Jews in Antioch.'* Finally, he was able to com- 
pass the defeat of the legitimate governor, Cornelius Dolabella, who 
had reached Syria after him." We have Cicero's accounts of Dola- 
bella’s effort, on one occasion in 43 s.c, to dislodge Cassius from 
Antioch.’ By the end of 43 B.c. and the beginning of 42 B.c., no more 
of Caesar's adherents remained active in the East, with the exception 
of Cleopatra; and Cassius was preparing a campaign against her when 
he was called away to assist Brutus against Octavian, the adopted son 

71 It should be noted that Malalas does not mention the introduction of the new era 
in his account of Caesar's visit to Antioch, but only records it after he has written of 
Caesar's death. In the work of a careful historian, this arrangement of material might 
be taken to mean that the inauguration of the era was not associated, either directly or 
closely, with Caesar's visit to Antioch, but Malalas’ procedures are so erratic that it is 
not safe to see any significance in a circumstance such as this. Ginzel (above, n. 69) 
gives a false impression when he combines, without indicating the considerable extent 
of the text which separates them, Malalas’ accounts of Caesar's granting of freedom to 
Antioch and of the introduction of the era. 

12 Dobiáš, Hist. 164-168, 557. 

73 Dobiáš, Hist, 168-173, 557-558. 

74 The Jews in Tyre, Sidon, and Aradus also suffered. Josephus (Ant. 14.319-323) 
quotes the decree by which Antony restored their property to the Jews. 


*5 Dobiáš, Hist. 180-190, 558. 
78 Ad fam. 1215.7, 12.14.4; cf. Dio Cassius 47.30.2. See Dobiáš, Hist. 189-190. 
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of Caesar, who had undertaken to carry on the dictator’s cause. Brutus 
and Cassius were defeated at Philippi (42 s.c.) and both took their own 
lives. Antony, who with Lepidus had made common cause with 
Octavian, set out for the East in 41 B.c. in order to raise money to pay 
the troops of the new triumvirate." He restored to the Jews of Antioch 
and other cities property that had been seized by Cassius in his efforts 
to raise money." In the course of his journey, Antony visited Antioch; 
and in Daphne he received a deputation of the most influential Jews, 
who accused Herod and Phasael of usurping the government in 
Palestine." Antony reorganized the province of Syria, and there may 
have been a change in the status accorded to Antioch in the new regime, 
for the coins issued there in the year 42/1 s.c. lack the epithets “Sacred 
and Inviolate” and bear only the titles “Metropolis” and “Autonomous.” 
We hear that Antony’s acts in Syria caused many disturbances,” and 
it is possible that a curtailment of the sovereignty of Antioch was a 
part of his policy." 

From Syria, Antony went to Alexandria, where he became involved 
with Cleopatra; and the Parthians, taking advantage of this distraction 
of his interests and of the dissatisfaction with Antony in Syria, deter- 
mined to invade Syria (spring 40 B.c.). The Parthian army was com- 
manded jointly by Pacorus, son of the Parthian king Orodes, and 
Labienus, who had been sent by Brutus and Cassius as ambassador to 
Parthia and had remained there after Philippi; it was he who had 
persuaded the Parthians to invade Syria. The Parthians defeated De- 
cidius Saxa, Antony’s governor of Syria, who fled to Antioch. Labienus 
pursued Saxa and forced him to flee to Cilicia, where he captured and 
executed him. Antioch surrendered to the Parthians, who occupied 
all of Syria and Phoenicia with the exception of Tyre.” 

The new regime proved popular. The Syrians, Dio Cassius writes, 

7? Plutarch, Antony 24; Dobiáš, Hist. 204, 559. 

*8 See above, n. 74. 

*? Josephus Bell. 1.243-245 and Antiq. 14.324-326; cf. Dobiáš, Hist. 204-205. Josephus 
mentions that M. Valerius Messalla Corvinus acted on this occasion as defendant for 
DE Cassius 48.24.3; Plutarch Antony 24. 

*! Newell, "Pre-Imperial Coinage of Roman Antioch" 94. While noting that the 
diminution of the titles on the coins may have political significance, he also suggests 
that the omission of part of the old legend may simply indicate that it was felt that the 
long, crowded title was difficult to read and that it was shortened in order to make it 
more legible and more pleasing in appearance. It may, however, seem difficult to sup- 
pose that an official title of this kind, which must have been a matter of pride to the 
people of Antioch, would be changed for any but political reasons. 


*? Debevoise, Hist. of Parthia 108-109. 
83 Dio Cassius 48.24.3, 48.25.3-4; cf. Debevoise, Hist. of Parthia 109-111. 
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“felt unusual affection for Pacorus on account of his justness and mild- 
ness, an affection as great as they had felt for the best kings that had 
ever ruled them.”** The coins minted at Antioch during this period 
are of the same general type as the previous issues, showing that the 
Parthians did not think fit to introduce drastic changes in their ad- 
ministration. There are, however, characteristic signs of Parthian in- 
fluence. The important title “Autonomous” disappears, and is replaced 
by “Sacred and Inviolate"; evidently the Parthians did not wish to 
allow even titular autonomy to the capital of the former Roman prov- 
ince, though there was evidently no objection to the politically less 
significant epithets "Sacred and Inviolate." A palm-branch, symbolizing 
the Parthian victory, was added behind the head of Zeus; and the era 
of Caesar is replaced, in the dates given on the coins, by the Seleucid 
era, which the Parthians themselves had always used.” 

The foreign regime lasted until the Parthians were driven out of 
Syria by Antony’s forces in the summer of 39 5.c.^ A year later, Antony 
reached Syria and took over from his general Ventidius the task of 
punishing Antiochus of Commagene, who had aided the Parthians." 
While Antony was besieging Antiochus in Samosata, Herod, whom 
Antony had chosen to be client-king of Judaea, came to Antony's 
assistance, marching by way of Antioch, where he evidently expected 
to find Antony." After the surrender of Samosata, Antony put Gaius 
Sosius in charge of Syria and himself left the province.” Herod seems 
to have gone to Antioch at this time, presumably in order to cooperate 
with Sosius.” Sosius and Herod now set out against the Hasmonean 
Antigonus (Mattathias), who had usurped Herod's place in Jerusalem. 
Antigonus surrendered Jerusalem in the summer of 37 s.c. Sosius 
eventually sent the usurper to Antony at Antioch, and there he was 
put to death.” 

Antony, after an absence in the West, returned to Syria in the late 
autumn of 37 B.c. to prepare for the campaign that he was planning 

84 Dio Cassius 49.20.4, transl. E. Cary, Loeb Classical Library; cf. Debevoise, Hist. of 
Parthia 117. 

35 Newell, "Pre-Imperial Coinage of Rom. Antioch" 96-98; Bellinger, "Some Coins 
from Antioch" 60-63. 

86 Debevoise, Hist. of Parthia 111-116. 

?! Debevoise, Hist. of Parthia 119. 

88 Josephus Ant. 14.439-440. 

89 Josephus Anz, 14.447. Josephus says that Antony went to Egypt, Plutarch (Antony 
34) that he went to Athens; cf. Tarn in CAH 10.54, who adopts Plutarch's account. 

9? Josephus Ant. 14.448. 


9! Strabo frag. 15, FHG 3, p. 494; Plutarch Antony 36; Josephus Ant. 14.488.490; Bell. 
1.357; Dio Cassius 49.22.6; cf. Wilcken, "Antigonos," no. 9, RE 1.2420. 
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against the Parthians. He sent Fonteius Capito to bring Cleopatra to 
Syria, and when she arrived he married her. The wedding, though 
none of the extant sources happens to say so specifically, presumably 
took place in Antioch." As a wedding gift, Antony presented Cleo 
patra with territories in Syria and Palestine, and Cleopatra having 
brought with her to Antioch the twins whom she had borne in 40 B.c., 
Antony recognized them as his own and named them Alexander Helios 
and Cleopatra Selene.” While he was at Antioch, Antony, who was 
now the master of the whole East, bestowed many gifts of titles and 
of the crowns of tetrarchies and kingdoms, and it was at this time (as 
has been noted) that, in order to confirm Herod as king of Judaea, he 
executed Antigonus. 

In the spring of 36 B.c. Antony set out on his conquest of Parthia. 
His elaborate expedition failed, and he was forced to return to Antioch 
in the autumn with only a handful of his troops." During the next 
few years, while Antony was still busy with his plans for the recon- 
quest of the eastern possessions of Alexander and the Seleucids, we 
hear nothing of Antioch, although it is safe to assume that the city 
served during this time as one of Antony's military bases. When 
Octavian opened his campaign against Antony, Antioch was the scene 
of one final, and quite minor, episode in the struggle. A band of 
gladiators enrolled in Antony's service had been training in Cyzicus; 
and when they heard of Antony's need for assistance, they tried to 
make their way to Egypt to join him. When they passed by way of 
Antioch they were overpowered by Q. Didius, the governor of Syria, 
with the aid of forces provided by Herod of Judaea, and were made 
to settle in Daphne." 

With Antony's defeat at the battle of Actium (September 31 s.c.), 


?? Plutarch Antony 36; cf. Stihelin, “Kleopatra,” no. 20, RE 11.759; Dobiáš, Hist. 
250-251. It would seem almost beyond doubt that Antony would have had the marriage 
celebrated in Antioch, not only because this was the capital of Syria, in which he 
would have to organize his military preparations, but because Antioch would have 
been the city in Syria best suited to be the setting for such an event. There is a 
passage in Servius’ commentary on Aeneid 7.684 in which it is stated that Antony after 
his marriage to Cleopatra ordered coins to be struck in Anagnia. It has been suggested 
the Anagnia be emended to Antiochia, or to Alexandria (see Dobiáš, Hist. 273, n. 134), 
but this seems unnecessary (see Grant, Imperium to Auctoritas 38). On a coin of An- 
tony and Cleopatra which has been wrongly attributed to Antioch, see T. V. Buttrey, 
]r, “Thea Neotera on Coins of Antony and Cleopatra," American Numismatic So- 
ciety, Museum Notes 6 (1954) 95-109. 

*3 Plutarch Antony 36; cf. Stihelin in RE 11.760761; Tarn in CAH 10.67. 

** Florus 2.20.10; Orosius 6.19.1; cf. Dobiáš, Hist. 260, n. 87. On the campaign, see 
Debevoise, Hist. of Parthia 123-132. 

®5 Dio Cassius 51.7.2-6 and 51.9.1; Josephus Bell. 1.392, Ant. 5.195, and cf. Dobiáš, 
Hist. 287 and Schiirer, Gesch. d. jd. Volkes?-* 1.383. 
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followed by his suicide in Alexandria (30 B.c.), another phase in the 
history of Antioch comes to an end. Antony had carried on Caesar’s 
policy for the Romanization of Syria by presenting himself both as a 
Roman magistrate and as a divine heir to the divine Seleucid rulers.?? 
It remained for Augustus to carry on the same course among the 
more stable conditions of the Pax Augusta. 


?6 BMC Galatia etc. p. 157, no. 52; Grant, Imperium to Auctoritas 368-375. 
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CHAPTER 8 


ANTIOCH UNDER THE AUGUSTAN EMPIRE, 
31 B.C.-A.D. 69 


1. ANTIOCH IN THE TIME OF AUGUSTUS, 31 B.C-A.D. I4; THE MINT; 
THE OLYMPIC GAMES OF ANTIOCH 


HE triumph of Octavian, the political heir of Julius Caesar, 

meant that Antioch, in common with the other cities of the 

East, was now free of the vicissitudes of political fortune which 
had beset it almost constantly since the power of the Seleucids began 
to decline. The dawn of the golden age founded by Octavian brought 
to the city, with the blessings of peace, a material prosperity that it 
was to enjoy for many years. The Pax Augusta was to unify the Empire 
as a whole and to reconcile the Greek East to Roman rule. Pompey 
and Caesar had, it is true, begun the process of fitting Antioch into the 
Roman scheme by the construction of public buildings that served to 
embody the preeminent position Antioch was predestined to occupy in 
the Roman East. Their work, however, was only a beginning, and its 
significance was inevitably overshadowed by the events of the civil 
wars. It remained for Augustus," Agrippa, and Tiberius to effect, within 
the framework of their program for the Greek East, the transformation 
of the metropolis of Syria.’ 

In point of prestige, the position of the city was elevated as a result 
of the change made by Augustus in the status of the province of Syria. 
In the time of the Republic, Syria had been a senatorial province, 
governed by officials (of rank varying with the prevailing circumstances) 
who held office for one year each.* When Augustus divided the prov- 
inces of the Empire into three categories, senatorial, imperial, and 
procuratorial, Syria, because of its strategic importance, was made an 

1 The title was bestowed on Octavian by the Senate in 27 B.c. 

? It must be borne in mind that beginning with the Roman period our sources for the 
history of Antioch are much more extensive than they were for the Seleucid period, 
thanks in great measure to the circumstance that the chronicle of Malalas begins at 
this point to contain information drawn ultimately from local official sources such as 
either did not exist for the Seleucid period or were not available either for Malalas 
himself or for his intermediate sources (see further above, Ch. 2). The inevitable 
result of this sudden increase in our material is that there appears to be a marked in- 
crease in the tempo of life at Antioch as we know it; but while this outward change 
doubtless reflects more or less accurately the actual course of events, we must remember 
that much knowledge of the history of the city, particularly during the late Seleucid 


period, has perished. 
* See above, Ch. 7. 
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imperial province, governed by a legatus Augusti, of consular or prae- 
torian rank, depending on the circumstances of the time, who was 
appointed by the emperor for an indefinite number of years.* The post 
of legate of Syria was one of the most important in the Empire, and 
on occasion the legate acted as supreme commander in the Roman 
East." The legate was assisted in his administration of the province by 
a procurator of equestrian rank, in charge of financial matters, who 
was appointed by the emperor and was responsible, not to the legate, 
but directly to the emperor. The legate had under his command 
legions (originally three, but sometimes four and later sometimes two) 
which were permanently stationed in the province. The legate and the 
procurator had their headquarters at Antioch.' Although the city re- 
mained "autonomous," the legate, if only by his mere presence in the 
city, must have exerted a considerable influence on the administration 
of the internal affairs of the city.® 

The establishment of the Roman power in Antioch also meant that 
the city now came to play a role in international affairs which it had 
not known under the later Seleucids. We are told, for example, how 
Nicolaus of Damascus, when he was at Antioch, saw ambassadors 
from India on their way to visit the Emperor Augustus. 


* See Marquardt, Staatsverwaltung? 416-419, 548-550; also von Premerstein, "Legatus," 
RE 12 (1925) 1143-1146. 

5 Th. Mommsen, Róm. Gesch.* (Berlin 1894) 5.447; cf. R. Besnier, "Les procurateurs 
provinciaux pendant le régne de Claude," Rev. belge de philol. et d'hist. 28 (1950) 455. 

$ Marquardt, Staatsverwaltung? 556-557; Grant, Imperium to Auctoritas 130, 135; 
P. Horovitz, “Essai sur les pouvoirs des procurateurs-gouverneurs,” Rev. belge de philol. 
et d'hist. 17 (1938) 776. On the theory that the procurator of Judaea was subordinate 
to the legate of Syria, see Horovitz, op.cit. 779ff. 

T For the legions stationed in Syria, see the tables of the distribution of the legions 
during the reigns of the several emperors in E. Ritterling and W. Kubitschek, "Legio," 
RE 12 (1925) 1362-1367; the evidence for the history of each legion may be found in 
the same article. Sce also H. M. D. Parker, The Roman Legions (Oxford 1928). Lists 
of the known governors and procurators of Syria during the imperial period may be 
found in Marquardt, Staatsverwaltung? 418; Liebenam, Legaten 360; Schürer, Gesch. 
d. jd. Volkes** 1.316.337; R. E. Brünnow and A. von Domaszewski, Die Provicia 
Arabia (Strasbourg 1904-1909) 3.300-302; Harrer, Studies; idem, “Was Arrian Governor 
of Syria?," CP 11 (1916) 338-339; idem, “Inscriptions of Legati in Syria," AJA 36 
(1932) 287-289; Honigmann, "Syria" 1628-1631. On the functions and careers of the 
procurators of Syria, see H. G. Pflaum, Les procurateurs équestres sous le Haut-Empire 
romain (Paris 1950) esp. 6, 52-53. On the career of M. Titius, see T. Corbishley, “A 
Note on the Date of the Syrian Governorship of M. Titius" JRS 24 (1934) 43-49, and 
Lily Ross Taylor, "M. Titius and the Syrian Command," JRS 26 (1936) 161-173. See 
also Lily Ross Taylor, "Quirinius and the Census of Judaea," AJP 54 (1933) 120-133. 

8 This is shown, for example, by the way in which the coins issued by the mint of 
Antioch are dated by the names of the various legates; see Grant, Imperium to Auctort- 


las 396-397. f ' 
® Strabo 15.1.73 (719); Dio Cassius 54.9.8. 
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The reign of Augustus was not only the commencement of a new 
era in the history of Syria, but it also established the province as the 
center of two problems that engaged the constant attention of the 
Roman government. From this time on, it was necessary to look upon 
Syria both as the frontier (along with Cappadocia) against Parthia, 
and as the thoroughfare of some of the most important trade routes 
in the Roman Empire. Roman protection gave the highly developed 
commercial capabilities of the Syrians the maximum opportunity for 
expansion. 

Our principal knowledge of the history of Antioch during the reign 
of Augustus comes from the coins of the city’s mint and from the 
accounts by Malalas and other writers of the important building activi- 
ties carried on in the city at this period. 

The coins issued at Antioch are significant because the mint of this 
city played a more important role in the Augustan currency system than 
any other peregrine mint," so that Antioch became an important center 
for the efforts of Augustus to reform the coinage. In order to supply 
the eastern part of the Empire with an adequate supply of money, it 
was necessary for the mint of Antioch to be given the function of an 
imperial mint, playing a role in the over-all program, while at the 
same time it continued its services to the provincial coinage in supply- 
ing money for local needs." The changes, however, were made grad- 
ually. The mint of Antioch at first continued to issue much the same 
types, both the autonomous issues and the silver tetradrachms imitating 
those of Philip I, dated by the era of Caesar, which were themselves 
traditional signs of the "free" status of the city." Variations in type 
and legend suggest fluctuations in the control of the mint and in the 
procedures by which the city was administered. For example, on the 
coins first issued after the battle of Actium (September 31 B.c.), Antioch 
was given only the title of Metropolis. The absence of its other titles 
(Autonomous, Sacred, Inviolate) suggests, as Newell writes, that the 
position of the city in the new regime may at first have been not quite 

1° See Grant, Imperium to Auctoritas 376; C. H. V. Sutherland, Coinage in Roman 
Imperial Policy 31 B.C-A.D. 68 (London 1951) 43, 190. 

11 See H. Mattingly, "Origins of the Imperial Coinage in Republican Times,” Num. 
Chron, ser. 4, vol. 19 (1919) 221-234; idem, Introd. to BMC Rom. Emp. 1, p. xvii; 
Wruck, Syrische Provinzialpragung 3-41; Dicudonné, "Monnaies grecques de Syric" 
i See Newell, “Pre-Imperial Coinage of Rom. Antioch” 102-113; A. R. Bellinger's 
review of Grant, Imperium to Auctoritas in AJA 51 (1947) 339; Macdonald, "Pseudo- 


Autonomous Coinage of Antioch" rosff.; Bikerman, Institutions des Séleucides 235; 
H. Seyrig in Syria 28 (1951) 213-214. 
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assured enough for the city to be given the title of Autonomous.” 
Soon, however, this title was restored; and the head of Apollo appears 
on the coins as a dual allusion to the influence the god exercised at 
Antioch and to his role in the winning of the victory at Actium.'* 
Another compliment to the city is made by the use of the figure of 
the Tyche of Antioch on the coins, for the first time since the regime 
of Tigranes.” 

While the silver tetradrachms were continued until the year 21/20 
B.C. ^ there appeared also two series of bronze coins, one bearing the 
head of Augustus and the letters sc (senatus consulto), the other the 
inscription avcvstvs or ca (Caesaris auctoritate). The dates at which 
these series began are not definitively established; the years, 27, 23 or 
22-19 B.C. have been proposed." The coins show, however, that the mint 
of Antioch was now beginning to take its place in the larger monetary 
system that Augustus was developing. 

In 20 &.c. Augustus visited the city for the second time,” and to 
commemorate the occasion the mint issued, in place of the well-known 
silver tetradrachms of Seleucid type with Philip's portrait, which had 
continued in use, a new variety bearing the portrait and title of Augus- 
tus, dated, not by the era of Caesar, but by Augustus’ regnal year.’ 
The old type of tetradrachm again appears, however, in 17/6 B.c.” A 
decade later a major change is found, with the issue of both silver and 
bronze of Augustus with, for reverse type, the seated Tyche of Antioch. 


15 Newell, “Pre-Imperial Coinage of Rom. Antioch" 103. 

4 Tbid., 105. 

15 BMC Galatia etc. p. 166, nos. 131-132; p. 167, no. 137; p. 168, nos. 140, 144, 146; p. 
169, nos. 147-149; cf. Bosch, Kleinasiatischen Münzen 254, and Toynbee, Hadriante 
School 132. 

16 Newell, "Pre-Imperial Coinage of Rom. Antioch" rog-110. 

17 See Grant, Imperium to Auctoritas 98-110, with Bellinger's review, cited above (n. 
12), and A. R. Bellinger, "Greek Mints under the Roman Empire," Essays in. Roman 
Coinage Presented to Harold Mattingly (Oxford, 1956) 146-147. Sce also D. B. Waagé, 
"Coins" pp. ix, 3off. 

18 On this visit, see further below in the account of his building activities, $2. 

19 See. Newell, "Pre-Imperial Coinage of Rom. Antioch” rro-112. Such coins of 
Augustus have been said to be dated by the Actian era, an era that was supposed to 
have been inaugurated to commemorate Augustus’ victory. Thus it would be necessary 
to suppose that the use of the Caesarian era was suspended, at least temporarily (see, 
for example, Newell /oc.cit.). However, it is plain that what is called the Actian era 
is merely the system of reckoning by the regnal years of Augustus, which amounted 
to the same thing; sce B. Pick, "Zur Titulatur der Flavier,” Ztschr. f. Num. 14 (1887) 
311; Macdonald, "Pseudo-Autonomous Coinage of Antioch" 106; and Dobiáš, Hist. 
284-285. The use of the regnal year in the case of the coins issued at Antioch in 20 s.c. 
could thus be taken to be an acknowledgement of Augustus’ imperial authority, which 
could have been regarded as a further compliment offered on the occasion of his visit 
to the city. 

20 Newell, "Pre-Imperial Coinage of Rom. Antioch" 112-113. 
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These issues were accompanied by pseudo-autonomous small change 
dated by the names of the governors of Syria.” Apparently these issues 
were intended to commemorate the vicennium of Augustus’ new 
regime, which fell in 7 s.c.” Moreover, there appears, in 7/6 B.c., an 
issue of coins of Augustus as high priest of his own cult at Antioch, 
a series which seems, at least at present, to be unique among city 
coinages.” Evidently this series was intended to celebrate the guinquen- 
nium of the Roman high priesthood, as well as to give due recognition 
to the counterpart of this priesthood in Antioch.?* These changes coin- 
cide with the appointment (7/6 s.c.) as governor of Syria of P. Quin- 
tilius Varus, of whom it was said "that he was no despiser of money 
is demonstrated by his governorship of Syria: he entered the rich 
province a poor man, but left it a rich man and the province poor.”” 
It seems likely that the changes in the production of the mint which 
followed the new governor's arrival resulted somehow in a profit to 
the governor himself." At any rate the placing of the governors’ names 
on the coins, while it is of course primarily a chronological device, 
suggests that the governors exercised a fairly close supervision over local 
finances, the closeness of the control varying from one administration 
to another." One noteworthy issue, dated in a.D. 5/6, reflects a change 
in the city's dignity. In this year Herod Archelaus, ethnarch of Judea, 


21 Grant, Imperium to Auctoritas 100, 397-400; Macdonald, "Pseudo-Autonomous 
Coinage of Antioch" 105ff.; Dura Final Rep. 6: Bellinger, The Coins pp. 147-148, no. 
1599. 

22 Grant, Anniversary Issues 20, with n. 2. 

?3 Grant, Imperium to Auctoritas 376-378. As Grant points out (378), “it did not seem 
anomalous to the ancients that the princeps should be high priest of a cult that was 
largely devoted to his own worship (in combination with Rome); he was in precisely 
the same situation as Pontifer Maximus.” See also Dieudonné, "Monnaies grecques de 
Syrie" 32-33. Evidence for the cult at Antioch of Augustus, of Roma, and of Roma and 
Augustus is scanty; comparative material is provided by the evidence for Asia Minor, 
where the cults are much better known; see Magie, Asia Minor 447-449, 1295-1298, 
1613-1614. 

24 Grant, Anniversary Issues 20, with n. 2. 

25 Velleius Paterculus 2.117.2, transl. of F. W. Shipley, in the Loeb Classical Library. 
Stauffenberg (Malalas 482, n. 10) suggests that a public bath called 7è Ovdpiov, which 
Malalas savs (244.7) was built in the reign of Caligula, was actually built by Quintilius 
Varus while legate of Syria; and this suggestion is adopted by Groag, "Lurius Varius" 
203, n. 9. There seems, however, to be no good reason to doubt Malalas’ account; see 
further below, $4. 

26 This suggestion is made by Macdonald, "Pseudo-Autonomous Coinage of Antioch" 
107. The mint authorities might likewise have profited. In particular it may be sug- 
gested that the peculiar archieratic coins, which do not appear after Varus’ time in 
Syria, represent a special issue appealing to local pride and that these were intended 
to be absorbed, as a novelty, by local patriotic collectors of coins. 

27 Grant, Imperium to Auctoritas 396-398. The fluctuations may be seen in Macdonald, 
"Pseudo-Autonomous Coinage of Antioch.” 
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Samaria, and Idumea, was banished by Augustus to Gaul, and the 
territory that he had ruled was incorporated into the province of Syria.” 
The coins of Antioch issued in this year omit the name of the Roman 
legate, and bear instead the title Metropolis, which had fallen into 
disuse. Evidently the old title was employed again in this year in allu- 
sion to Antioch’s new position as the capital of an enlarged province.” 

When Agrippa was in the East, about 14 B.c., there is evidence, in the 
issues of the mint of Antioch and of other Eastern mints, of a second 
stage in Augustus’ plan for the reform of the Roman coinage. In the 
case of Antioch, this is marked by the appearance of bronze dupondii 
and asses with sc: within a laurel wreath.” 

One of the major events in the history of Antioch under Augustus 
was the foundation of the local games, which in time became the 
Olympic games of Antioch, one of the most famous festivals of the 
Roman world. A senator of Antioch named Sosibius, who accom- 
panied Augustus to Rome after one of the princeps. visits to Antioch 
and who died there, bequeathed his property to his native city, with 
the provision that the income be used to present games every four years 
for thirty days in the month of Hyperberetaios (October). At first the 
games were presented regularly. Soon, however, the officials charged 
with their administration began to abuse their trust, diverting the 
money from Sosibius' estate into their own pockets, and by the time of 
Claudius the festival had ceased to be presented. The citizens of 
Antioch petitioned Claudius for a reorganization of the festival, and 
this was granted, the games being now called Olympic." 

In addition to the Olympic Games, we hear of certain other festivals, 
such as the "contest of Eucrates," which is said to have included run- 
ning and flute-playing." During the reign of Antoninus we hear of a 

28 Schürer, Gesch. d. jüd. Volkes?-* 1.453. 


29 See Macdonald, “Pseudo-Autonomous Coinage of Antioch" 110-111. 

30 See M. Grant, "Complex Symbolism and New Mints, c. 14 B.c," Num. Chron. 
ser. 6, vol. 9 (1949) 22-35. 

81 Malalas 224.22—225.2, 248.5ff. See the chapter “Die antiochenischen Olympien” in 
Stauffenberg, Malalas 412-443. For evidence on the festivals elsewhere in the Empire 
similar to the Olympic Games, see Rachel S. Robinson, Sources for the History of Greek 
Athletics in English Translation (Cincinnati 1955). There is no indication of the date 
of Sosibius’ journey to Rome; he might have accompanied the princeps there after 
either of his visits to Antioch, which were made in 31-30 and 20 s.c. There is likewise 
no evidence of the date of Sosibius’ death. On this endowment, in comparison with 
other similar endowments in the Empire, see J. H. Oliver, “The Ruling Power: A 
Study of the Roman Empire in the Second Century after Christ through the Roman 
Oration of Aclius Aristides,” Transactions of the American Philosophical Society, new 
series, 43, pt. 4 (1953) 969, 971. Whether the games at this time were identical with 
those of the Koinon of Syria, as they seem to have at a later period, is not known. 

82 Fouilles de Delphes, vol. 3, pt. 1, no. 550, line 30; ibid., no. 555, line 25; Edhem 
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victor in flute-playing in a festival at Antioch which does not seem 
to have been identical with the Olympic Games. There were also 
festivals named for the Emperor Hadrian and the Emperor Com- 
modus, of which we hear in epigraphical texts. 


2. THE BuiLpiNcs or AUGUSTUS AND TIBERIUS 


Of the magnificent public buildings that throughout the Empire 
symbolized the peace and prosperity of the Augustan age, Antioch 
had a notable share. What we know of the building activities carried 
on in the city during the reign of Augustus indicates that the city at 
this period was enlarged and beautified to a noteworthy degree; there 
is evidence, too, that there was an increase in the population. It happens 
that our sources attribute to King Herod of Judaea and to Agrippa 
and Tiberius many building undertakings probably carried out during 
Augustus’ reign; and it is unfortunately not possible to determine the 
precise dates of the operations in question. Nevertheless there are indi- 
cations that the inception of much of the work is connected with 
Augustus’ visits to Antioch in 31-30 B.c. and 20 B.c. (more likely the 
latter visit); and in any case the knowledge we do have of the build- 
ings erected at Antioch at this time (which is, indeed, the earliest body 
of evidence of this kind we possess for the city during the Roman 
period) is sufficiently valuable in itself to compensate for the chrono- 
logical uncertainty inherent in it. 

Two factors rendered conditions unusually favorable to the present 
enlargement and adornment of the city. The first was the reorganiza- 
tion of the province of Syria and the restoration of peace and prosperity 
which followed Augustus’ accession. Antioch had been the capital of 
the province since the time of Pompey (64 8.c.), and its position as 
political and military headquarters would inevitably have resulted in 
some increase in economic activity and in some growth of population, 
along with the stimulation afforded by the more or less constant 
presence of numbers of government officials and troops in and near 
the city. Serious efforts had been made by Pompey, Caesar, and Antony 


Bey, “Fouilles de Tralles,’ BCH 28 (1904) 87-88; L. Robert, Etudes anatoliennes (Paris 
1937) 144 (statue base from Smyrna); M. Gough, "Anazarbus," Anatolian Studies 2 
(1952) 128-129 (inscription found at Anazarbus, possibly of the time of Severus and 
Caracalla). A Greek inscription dated a.p. 73/4, found at Antioch, contains what seems 
to be a reference to a locality “of the Zreóavevróv," which has been taken to refer to an 
association of the athletes and musicians who had won contests at various festivals. 
On the inscription, see below, Ch. 9, n. 31. For the festivals named in honor of 
Hadrian and Commodus, see below the accounts of their reigns. 
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both to Romanize the metropolis and to restore it physically to the 
position of prestige that it had enjoyed under the earlier Seleucids. The 
years between 64 B.c. and 31 B.C., however, were at the same time 
troubled by the civil wars and by the inevitable changes of regime in 
the city. After Actium, peace was restored, and trade could be resumed; 
and there would naturally have been some influx of visitors and new 
residents, both from Rome and from the East, who were attracted 
to the city by the presence of the governor and of the now regularly 
authorized garrison of Syria. Testimony to this growth is found (as 
will be seen below) in the foundation of a new quarter of the city by 
Agrippa and in the enlargements of the theater made successively by 
Agrippa and (ostensibly) Tiberius. 

The second factor conducive to the city’s expansion was the appear- 
ance, at this juncture, of men in authority who took a notable interest 
in public building enterprises. Augustus himself gave keen attention 
to the building and repair of public works, especially during the early 
part of his reign when he had at his disposal the large sums of treasure 
he found in Egypt and the booty he took from his opponents." The 
princeps visited Antioch twice, once during the tour of the East which 
he made in 31-30 B.c. after the battle of Actium (September 31 B.c.), 
and a second time in 20 B.c., during his stay (22-19 s.c.) in Greece and 
Asia;** on the latter occasion, as has been noted, the mint of Antioch 
issued a coin in commemoration of his visit." Augustus thus had ample 
opportunity to know the city. Agrippa, the emperor's son-in-law and 
trusted coworker, was watchful for the public welfare, and paid close 
attention to the importance of public buildings; his work, we know, 
was predominantly practical in character." Herod of Judaea was 
famous as a munificent builder, and a long and impressive list of his 
enterprises can be drawn up." He was also an enthusiastic supporter 

33 See Bourne, Public Works 16. 

34 CAH 10.112-115, 119, 144-145; Dobiáš, Hist. 291-292, 316, 562-564; Reinhold, 
Marcus Agrippa 59-60, 84-88. 

35 See above, n. 19. 

36 See Reinhold, Marcus Agrippa 162-163. Agrippa built an odeion in the agora at 
Athens ca. 15 B.c.: H. A. Thompson, “The Odeion in the Athenian Agora," Hesperia 
19 (1950) 31-141 (cf. ibid. 21 [1952] 90). Agrippa’s interests as reflected in his building 
activities are well brought out in the study of F. W. Shipley, Agrippa’s Building Ac- 
tivities in Rome (Washington University Studies, New Series: Language and Literature, 
no. 4; St. Louis 1933). On Agrippa's unusual technical knowledge of engineering, see 
Daniel, M. Vipsanius Agrippa 41-50. 

37 See the accounts of his building activities given by Schürer, Gesch. d. jd. Volkess-* 
1.387-393 and by F.-M. Abel, Histoire de Palestine (Paris 1952) 1.363.380. In writing of 


Herod's work at Antioch (391), Schürer mentions only the account in Josephus' 
Antiquities. For the archaeological evidence for Herod's building activities at Samaria- 
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of the Roman regime," and Antioch profited from his eagerness to do 
honor to Augustus. Tiberius does not today enjoy the reputation of 
having been a great builder, but much work that was done at Antioch 
(some of it possibly during Augustus’ reign) went under his name. 
Whether this work was actually done by Tiberius is not clear (see 
further below). 

For our knowledge of the building activities of these benefactors we 
are largely indebted to the chronicler Malalas. In the account he gives 
of Octavian’s settlement of the East after Actium, Malalas states that 
Octavian and Agrippa visited Antioch, and that Agrippa, pleased with 
the beauty of the city, commissioned various buildings there. He 
founded a new quarter of the city, named for himself (7 yeurvia 
“Aypurmrayv), which included a public bath.” Outside the city, on or 
near the slope of the mountain, in a spot where there was a spring to 
furnish water, he built another public bath, likewise bearing his own 
name (rò 'Aypurmiavóv). At a later period at least, if not indeed 
originally, the bath stood in a rustic setting, for it came to be called 
(Malalas says) rò “Apaedtvdv Xovrpóv, “The Bath in the Vineyards.” 
Finally, in order to accommodate an apparent increase in the popula- 


Sebaste, see Crowfoot-Kenyon-Sukenik, Buildings at Samaria 31-34, 39-41, 123-129; and 
for Tiberias, see M. Avi-Yonah, "The Foundation of Tiberias,” Israel Exploration Jour- 
nal 1 (1950-1951) 160-169. 

38 See Schürer, Gesch. d. jüd. Volkes*-* 1.404-405. 

3? Malalas’ record of the construction of this bath is of linguistic interest as being the 
only instance (at least in the present state of the unique Oxford Ms of the chronicle) 
in which the term fariáp: (222.20) is used to denote a bath that has already been 
called a demosion loutron (222.17). Since there is some variety in the usage in this 
respect, which has not always been understood by scholars, it may be useful to collect 
some typical examples. Malalas uses demosion (192.8, with Chilmead's note, p. 546 ed. 
Bonn; 276.1-3, 19-21; 282.7, 290.20, 292.4, 318.3-6, 346.21, 359.18ff., 363.12, 367.14, 426.2), 
demosion loutron (216.23, 222.17-19, 234.12, 243.16-20, 277.6-7, 278.1, 280.15, 281.79, 
283.5, 293.16-17, 21; 294.12, I7ff.; 307.1, 322.4-5, 339-16-17, 409.15), and loutron 
(294.10ff., 208.3-5, 397.11, 423.5, Exc. de insid., 35, p. 166.34 ed. De Boor). In four 
passages he uses both demosion loutron and demosion of the same structures (2447-9, 
263.12-15, 291.17-21, 321.12-15); in two passages he uses both demoston loutron and 
loutron of the same structure (222.17-19, 281.7-9). The compiler of the Chronicon 
Paschale uses demosion (534-17-19, 557.11-12, 566.12-13, 580.19ff., 582.5), demosion 
loutron (583.17-18, 609.2-3- Mal. 339.16; 618. 20), and balaneton (622.11); all of these 
apparently are public baths. Theophanes uses lowtron and demosion loutron (cf. De 
Boor's Index Graecitatis, s.v. /outron, 11, p. 758, and the heading /outra in the entry for 
Constanunople in the Index nominum rerumque, u, p. 651); some of the baths which 
he calls Zoutron may have been private, but this is not certain. Evagrius uses both 
balaneion (11, 12, pp. 63.32ff.) and demosion balancion in the passage quoted above 
of public baths (cf. also 111, 37, pp. 136.14-15). Joshua the Stylite uses both demosion 
and balaneion in Syriac transliteration (chaps. 29, 43, 75), and demosion is used in 
Syriac transliteration in the Chronicle of Zachariah of Mitylene to mean both public 
bath (7.6, 8.1) and latrine (10.16). 
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tion, he added a second zone of seats to the theater.“ On a later visit 
to Antioch, Malalas writes, Agrippa cleared the hippodrome of rubbish 
with which it had been encumbered as the result of an earthquake, 
and attended an entertainment that was presented to celebrate the 
restoration, There is an error in these accounts: Malalas is mistaken 
in stating that Agrippa accompanied Octavian on the tour that he 
made after Actium." Agrippa made two visits to the East, the first in 
23-21 B.C., when he remained in Mytilene and did not visit Syria," the 
second in 17/16-13 B.c., when he probably visited Antioch in 15 s.c.* 
If we are to suppose that building operations such as Malalas describes 
would have been inaugurated by Agrippa in person, then all of them 
must date from 15 8.c.; but it may have been that Agrippa issued orders 
from Mytilene for some of the work to be done, and in this case the 
suburb, the bath, and the addition to the theater would date from 
23-21 B.c., the clearing of the hippodrome from 15 s.c.** 


*? Mal. 222.15-22. The chronicler says the theater had been “built” by Julius Caesar, 
but this may mean only that Caesar restored or rebuilt an existing Hellenistic theater 
not otherwise recorded; sce above, Ch. 7, $2. On the location of the vicus Agrippae 
(which Malalas calls yecrvia 'A*vypormiróv) see below. According to Bourne, Public 
Works 26, Malalas records (222) that Agrippa led water into Antioch. Malalas says, 
of the bath, that it was supplied by a spring; and since he says nothing as to the water 
supply of the new vicus Agrippae, the implication is that the existing aqueduct system 
was used for the supply of the new suburb. Daniel, M. Vipsanius Agrippa 44, n. 34, 
rejects Malalas’ account of Agrippa's activities at Antioch simply because the chronicler 
is a late and untrustworthy source. It is worth noting in this connection that in the 
note cited Daniel expresses surprise that Müller, in his review of his own book re- 
printed in his Kleine deutsche Schriften, does not mention Agrippa's work at Antioch. 
Apparently Daniel was not acquainted with Miiller’s Antiquitates Antiochenae. 
Stauffenberg (Malalas 487) writes that the two baths which Malalas says Agrippa built 
are “doubtless identical.” He does not, however, give his reason for this supposition, 
and there seems to be no cause to doubt Malalas’ statements. 

#1 Mal. 225.3-11. There is no other record of the earthquake that apparently made 
the hippodrome useless. Presumably it occurred between the repair or rebuilding of 
the hippodrome by Marcius Rex in 67 s.c. (see above, Ch. 6, n. 104) and Agrippa's visit 
to Antioch which seems to have taken place in 15 s.c. (see further below). On Malalas’ 
error sce Reinhold, Marcus Agrippa 59, n. 63, and Stauffenberg, Malalas 150-151, 164. 

*? Dio Cassius 53.32.1; Josephus Ant, 15.439; see D. Magie, "The Mission of Agrippa 
to the Orient in 23 5.c," CP 3 (1908) 145-152, and Dobiáš Hist. 304, 564. 

43See Reinhold, Marcus Agrippa 84, 111, 169; Stauffenberg, Malalas 176. Daniel, 
M. Vipsanius Agrippa 44, n. 34, states that the only occasion on which it could be 
supposed that Agrippa visited Antioch was his sojourn in the East in 23-21 s.c., when 
(as Daniel points out) it can be proved that Agrippa did not visit Syria (Daniel did 
not know the study of Agrippa's mission by Magic, cited above, n. 42). Why Agrippa 
should not have visited Antioch in 15 s».c., Daniel dees not say. 

** Malalas’ account of Agrippa's visit in company with Octavian could be a conscious 
or unconscious invention of Malalas or his source, reflecting a desire to show that the 
city made such a striking impression on Octavian and Agrippa immediately after 
Actium that it was at once adorned with important public buildings. Stauffenberg 
(Malalas 164) suggests that Malalas divided Agrippa's building activities between two 
visits because he considered it inappropriate or unlikely that so much building should 
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One of the principal events in this period of building activity was 
the construction of a great colonnaded street, two Roman miles in 
length, which ran through the city (Figs. 6-11). This street, which 
formed one of Antioch’s claims to fame in antiquity, appears to have 
been among the earliest monumental thoroughfares of its kind of 
which we have knowledge; it was roughly contemporary with the 
colonnaded streets of Olba and Pompeiopolis in Cilicia, which are 
known from inscriptional evidence to have existed in the time of 
Augustus and Tiberius," though of course the street of Antioch must 
have been larger than those of the Cilician cities. According to the 
testimony of Malalas and Josephus, the construction of the street at 
Antioch was carried out, ostensibly at two different times, by Herod 
and Tiberius respectively." Herod, in honor of the new princeps whose 


be inaugurated during one visit. Malalas' source, knowing that Agrippa was in the 
East in 23-21 B.c, may have made the assumption that he visited Syria at that time, 
and so may have invented a visit to Antioch, in order to account for the building opera- 
tions; and this visit may then have been turned into the tour with Octavian following 
Actium. On Agrippa's official position during his visits to the East, see, in addition 
to the passages cited above in Reinhold's study, Grant, Imperium to Auctoritas 428. 
On the work of Tiberius and Agrippa in Syria, see also Lily Ross Taylor, "M. Titius 
and the Syrian Command,” JRS 26 (1936) 161-173. 

*5 See R. Heberdey and A. Wilhelm, "Reisen in Kilikien," Denkschr. Akad. Wien. 
Philos.-hist. Kl. 44, pt. 6 (1896), pp. 84, 87; and Robertson, Greek and Roman Archi- 
tecture? 291-292, 359. One of the consoles of the colonnaded street at Olba bears the 
inscription (Heberdey and Wilhelm, p. 84, n. 160) Aóroxpáropa Kalo[a]pa TiBépior 0eo0 
tfidy] ròr xrlorny xal cwripa. A list of the known colonnaded streets is collected by K. 
Lehmann-Hartleben, “Stadtebau,” RE 3 A (1929) 2109-2110. See also J. B. Ward 
Perkins, "The Art of the Severan Age in the Light of Tripolitanian Discoveries," 
Proceedings of the British Academy 37, p. 297, n. 24. Robertson points out that while 
it has been assumed that colonnaded streets of this type developed in Asia Minor or 
Syria during the Hellenistic period, "there is no good literary or monumental evidence 
for the fully developed type in this area till the close of the Hellenistic period." See also 
Wycherley, How the Greeks Built Cities 32. It is worth noting that the opinion of 
older scholars who believed that monumental colonnaded streets originated earlier in 
the Hellenistic age may have been influenced by the theory developed by C. O. Miiller 
that the colonnaded street of Antioch was built by Antiochus Epiphanes. This hypothe- 
sis, however, was based entirely upon an interpretation of literary sources which we 
now (with evidence not available to Miiller) can see was mistaken; see Downey, “Build- 
ing Records in Malalas" 301-302. 

46 The accounts of Malalas and Josephus present certain difficulties of interpretation, 
and the hypotheses concerning them offered by modern scholars being not only complex 
but in part vitiated by the fact that until recently accurate maps of Antioch were not 
available, the problem has become so intricate that it cannot be rehearsed in full here; 
the reader who wishes the details will find them in Downey, “Building Records in 
Malalas” 300-311, the results of which are summarized here. Malalas mentions the street 
twice. First he writes (223.17-19), in his account of the reign of Augustus, that Herod, 
in honor of Augustus, paved the street because it was difficult to traverse. Then, in 
his account of the reign of Tiberius, he gives (232.17ff.) the description of Tiberius’ 
work reproduced above. Josephus, in two brief passages (Bell. 1.425; Ant. 16.148), states 
that Herod both paved the main street of Antioch with dressed stone (marble is 
mentioned in Bell.) and built roofed colonnades along either side of it. Malalas, whose 
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favor he was anxious to win, first supplied the paving of the street, 
which Josephus says was of marble. This work was presumably in- 
augurated either in 30 B.c., when Herod accompanied Octavian on his 
journey from Egypt to Antioch," or in 20 B.c, on the occasion of 
Augustus' second journey to the East, when the emperor again visited 
Antioch; during this journey Augustus is known to have conferred 
favors on Herod." Then Tiberius built the roofed colonnades that 
lined the thoroughfare, and erected tetrapyla at each main cross street,” 
adorning them with mosaic work and marbles; and he ornamented 
the whole street with bronzes and statues. 

Malalas goes on to describe much other work at Antioch which, he 
says, was done by Tiberius. An error in this account has caused un- 
certainty as to the time when this work was carried out,” and since 
Tiberius has the reputation of not having been a great builder,” there 
exists some doubt as to whether he did the work at Antioch which 
Malalas ascribes to him. What we know of Malalas’ sources and meth- 
ods makes it possible to suppose that Tiberius’ name, in his chronicle, 
is wrongly attached to work that was performed under the auspices 


material goes back ultimately to local contemporary records of official character, must 
certainly be right in dividing the work between Herod and Tiberius as he does. 
Either Josephus had vague information that led him to conclude that since Herod was 
said to be concerned with the building of a colonnaded street at Antioch, he must have 
done the whole work, or the Jewish historian was anxious to claim as much credit for 
Herod as possible and so permitted himself a little mistake. 

*! Josephus Ant. 15.218; see Schürer, Gesch. d. jd. Volkes$7* 1.385. 

48 See Schürer, Gesch. d. jid. Volkes?-* 1.369, 404-405. There was a close friendship 
between Agrippa and Herod, the importance of which is well brought out by Daniel, 
M. Vipsanius Agrippa 31-37. Thus it is possible that the benefactions conferred on 
Antioch by Agrippa and Herod represent a plan that was concerted between the two 
friends. 

*9 This must certainly be the meaning of the imprecise phrase xarà jóuy» (232.19). 
It is hard to take the words in their literal sense that a tetrapylon was built at every 
cross street. 

59 The chronicler lists Tiberius’ buildings at Antioch in his account of the emperor's 
reign, saying (232.13-16) that it was on his return from a campaign against the Par- 
thians that the new emperor visited Antioch and inaugurated his public works there. 
This is not true, for Tiberius, as emperor, made no such expedition against the Parthi- 
ans and in fact he never left Italy after becoming emperor (see below, n. 52). 

51 While Malalas, in the conventional characterization which he prefixes to his ac- 
count of each Roman emperor, calls Tiberius philoktistes (232.13), and while Velleius, 
the unabashed flatterer of Tiberius, writes with enthusiasm of his buildings (2.130.1: 
Quanto suo suorumque nomine exstruxit opera!), what we know from other sources 
suggests that Tiberius was, in comparison with Augustus at least, of necessity frugal in 
such matters. He did keep important buildings in repair, and he gave liberal assistance 
to cities that had suffered from fires and earthquakes; but aside from the work at 
Antioch ascribed to him, he appears to have inaugurated no new work on a grand 
scale; see Bourne, Public Works 31-37. Suetonius Tib. 47, writes: Princeps neque opera 


ulla magnifica fecit. 
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of someone else. The condition of the evidence is such that these ques- 
tions cannot be decided with any certainty. Several hypotheses can be 
offered. One is that the work at Antioch which Malalas attributes to 
Tiberius was inaugurated, not during Tiberius’ reign, but in 20 B.C., 
when the youthful Tiberius was in the East in command of a mission 
to Armenia.” In this case the work that went under the name of the 
young prince would have had a close connection, in time, with the 
similar operations of Herod and Agrippa, which are associated with 
the dates 30 or 20 B.c., and 15 B.c., and it would be interesting to find 
that Augustus permitted such major undertakings in one of the chief 
cities of his empire to be recorded under the names of Agrippa and 
Tiberius, rather than under his own, There was, however, a fire at 
Antioch during the reign of Tiberius, in a.D. 23/24, which seems to 
have caused serious damage, and while Malalas in recording this 
(235.15-236.1) does not connect it with any building activities of Tibe- 
rius, it seems possible that the disaster may have furnished the occasion 
for some or all of Tiberius’ building operations. Another explanation 
offered is that the work that Malalas attributes to Tiberius was actually 
carried out by his adopted son Germanicus when the latter was in the 
East on a special mission with extraordinary powers, in A.D. 17-19." 
Germanicus' cognomen was Caesar, the same as the emperor's nomen, 
so that Malalas or his source might have confused the two; and it 
might be possible that it was Germanicus who carried out the work 
at Antioch at the orders of Tiberius. 

Though these problems seem insoluble, at least at present, it is 

5?'The expedition was sent by Augustus to Armenia to secure the submission of 
Parthia and the return of the standards that had been captured from the Romans; see 
Gelzer, "Iulius (Tiberius)," RE 10.481; CAH 10.262-263; Debevoise, Hist. of Parthia 
140-141. On this occasion, Tiberius passed through Syria (Suetonius Tib. 14.3); and 
what we know of Malalas’ procedures makes it possible to believe that the chronicler 
(or his source) made the mistaken assumptions (1) that buildings such as Tiberius 
erected at Antioch would properly have been inaugurated only while Tiberius was 
emperor, (2) that such buildings would be fittingly inaugurated by an emperor in 
person, and (3) that it would be most fitting for the work to be done in the course 
of a triumphal tour following a victorious campaign against barbarians. It would thus 
be easy for a chronicler of the caliber of Malalas and his sources to turn the expedition 
of 20 B.c., when Tiberius was twenty-one years old, into an event that occurred during 
his reign, and to attach to the triumphal return from this campaign the building activi- 
ties recorded under Tiberius’ name. The chronological problem, and the possible origins 
and significance of Malalas’ errors, are exhaustively discussed by Weber, Studien 40-65. 
See also Downey, “Building Records in Malalas" 300-313; and on this feature of Malalas' 
methods, see above Ch. 2, $4. 

53 See Weber, Studien 61-64; Stauffenberg, Malalas 183; Groag, "Lurius Varius" 204, 
n. 11; Downey, "Building Records in Malalas" 303, 310, n. 1. 


55 Malalas' information on such work at Antioch comes ultimately from a local 
oficial source and the information is to be regarded as fundamentally sound, though 
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plain that the work that has come down under the name of Tiberius 
was intimately connected, in plan, with the operations carried out under 
Augustus by Herod and Agrippa." Antioch was, it is plain, under- 
going a major transformation at this time. 

The operations that went under the name of Tiberius consisted, 
essentially, of the completion and improvement of the quarter of the 
city known as Epiphania, which had been established by Antiochus IV 
Epiphanes (175-163 B.c.), the “second founder” of Antioch." This 
quarter was situated between the mountain and the original quarter 
founded by Seleucus I, which lay on the level ground along the river. 
References to buildings in it suggest that Epiphania extended up the 
slope of Mount Silpius, but it is not possible to determine how much 
of the slope was actually occupied." In his new quarter Antiochus IV 
had built a bouleuterion and “various temples,” and, apparently, a 
new agora." Malalas says expressly that the Seleucid king did not 


Malalas and his predecessors may have garbled it in points of detail. It is significant to 
find that Malalas' account of Tiberius’ work at Antioch forms a major part of his 
account of that emperor's reign, the text of which runs from 232.10 to 243.2. The re- 
mainder of the account consists largely of the narrative of the life and passion of 
Christ (236.3—242.22); and aside from these two main sections, there are only brief 
notices of other events of the reign, which in fact have to do enürely with building 
operations in other places than Antioch (235.9-14, 236.1-2). Malalas states that the 
senate and the people of Antioch set up a statue to Tiberius in the colonnaded main 
street that the emperor built, and the chronicler's words purport to reproduce the 
opening words of the inscription: T:gepí(e Kaicape h BovXi xal à 05uos TOv 'Avrioxiwy 
(233-45). It might be claimed that the erection of the statue constitutes evidence that 
Tiberius actually carried out the work which Malalas ascribes to him. As Groag points 
out, however (loc.cit. above, n. 53), this is not necessarily the case. Indeed, it is possible 
that the statue was intended to commemorate some other event, or was merely a 
routine honor, and that the legend of Tiberius’ work took its beginning from a false 
conclusion drawn from the existence of the statue. 

55 While it does not seem possible to find a thoroughly convincing solution to the 
problem at present, the present writer feels that the close connection, in scope and 
purpose, between the work of Herod and Agrippa and the work attributed to Tiberius 
favors the supposition that the latter operations were carried out when Tiberius was in 
the East in 20 8.c., at about the time when the work of Herod and Agrippa seems to 
have been done. It may seem difficult to believe that a building program of such pro- 
portions would have been inaugurated by Tiberius as a young man of twenty-one in 
20 B.c. (or, if not actually inaugurated by him, planned by others and executed under 
his name). However, it may seem even more difficult to believe that Tiberius would 
have instituted such a program after he became emperor. It would seem not at all un- 
natural that this great transformation of Antioch should date wholly from the reign of 
Augustus, with the emperor planning or allowing the work to be carried out, not in 
his own name, but in those of Agrippa and Tiberius. 

5$ Sce above, Ch. 5, $6. 

57 In one place Malalas writes of Epiphania as ém? rò 8pos (205.22), in another he 
speaks of it as 76 rapa rà pos népos ris wédews (234.1). The statements as to the location 
of the buildings in it will be noted below as the buildings are discussed. The situation 
of Seleucus’ quarter is known from Mal. 200.toff., 233.10ff. 


58 Malalas 205.14-19; 234.2-3. 
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build a wall about his new quarter, but that this was first done by 
Tiberius.” It is very difficult indeed to believe that Antiochus IV can 
have left his new quarter unwalled, and the categorical tone of Malalas’ 
statements on this point indicates that there was disagreement on this 
subject in antiquity; Strabo, for example, says that Epiphania was en- 
closed within a wall when it was first built. It seems likely that Malalas’ 
sources for the Roman period, which were more extensive than those 
which he had for the Seleucid period, were anxious to give as much 
credit to the Romans as possible. Thus if the Romans merely repaired 
or extended an existing wall, it would be in keeping with the pro- 
cedures of Malalas, and of the sources which he used, to let it be under- 
stood that the Romans were the first to build this wall.” 

This wall, according to Malalas, joined the old city wall built by 
Seleucus I, and it must have run along the top of the mountain, for 
the chronicler says that it brought the mountain within the city, en- 
closing the acropolis and Iopolis." 

Since Epiphania lay between Seleucus’ original settlement and the 
mountain, the enclosure of Epiphania within a wall would have meant 
that the ground occupied by the walled city between the river and 
the mountain would thereby have been increased by the area of Epi- 
phania. We do not know the size and shape of Seleucus’ settlement, 
but some idea of its situation may be gained from the route of the 
main street. The line of the ancient principal thoroughfare is followed 
by that of the modern main street. The street built by Herod and 
“Tiberius” is said by Malalas (232.17) to have been “outside the city,” 
that is, presumably, it would have been outside the old city of Seleucus 
at the time that the street was built (though it would of course have 
been within the area of Epiphania). Furthermore, this ancient main 
street follows the pattern of the rectangular insulae which, in the case 
of the older settlement near the river, represent the original Hellenistic 
grid of streets (this grid is repeated, as we should expect, in the area 
of Epiphania)." Thus it seems certain that the street of Herod and 

**? Malalas 205.21; 232.22ff.; 233.22ff. 

*9 On the work of Antiochus IV Epiphanes, see above, Ch. 5, $6. On Malalas' pro- 
cedures, see above, Ch. 2, $4. 

81 Malalas 232.22—233.2. The meaning which the chronicler attached to the verb 
dxoxketa, which might by itself be ambiguous, since it can mean either "include" or 
"exclude," is made clear by his adding fewer. 

*? Traces of the street were found in the excavations, below the modern principal 
street of the city: see the report of J. Lassus in 4]A4 44 (1940) 417-418, and Antioch- 
on-the-Orontes 3.12-18. The course of the modern street is shown in Figs. 6, 7 below and 


in the drawings of Weulersse, "Antioche" pp. 39, 41. 
8? The outlines of the ancient insulae can be seen clearly on the aerial photograph, 
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“Tiberius” ran parallel to the wall belonging to this side of Seleucus’ 
quarter. There have been found in the excavations, along the Roman 
street, traces of “a very heavy wall, over two metres thick,” which 
might be the Seleucid city wall; this would indicate that the street of 
Herod and “Tiberius” ran along the old Seleucid city wall (which 
would have been demolished when the street was built), and indeed 
in many places the main street seems to bisect roughly what must have 
been the combined areas of Seleucus’ settlement and Epiphania." About 
midway where it crossed the torrent Parmenius, the street altered its 
direction slightly, and at this point there was a square or plaza with 
a nymphaeum" and, probably a statue of Tiberius standing on a col- 
umn (see further below). This change in the course of the thorough- 
fare would serve to give a specific vista, instead of a limitless line, to 
persons walking along either section of the street toward the center of 
the city, and the point at which the change occurred would likewise 
emphasize the nymphaeum and the statue. The great colonnaded street 
at Palmyra was planned with a similar shift in direction midway along 
its course, with a tetrapylon at the point where the change occurred.” 
The street was carried over Parmenius on large vaults.” From the 
square containing the statue and the nymphaeum another colonnaded 
street ran toward the river," connecting at the Orontes with a monu- 
mental building that has not been identified.” 

The pottery and the remains of buildings found in the excavations 
along the main street show that in the Hellenistic period the thorough- 
fare, which later became the principal street, was a slum district, lined 
with poor structures occupied by people who used the simplest kind 
of pottery." This is what we would expect, for until the paving of this 
thoroughfare and the construction of its ornamental colonnades in 
Roman times, this area comprised the outer fringe of Seleucus' original 
settlement, and so would have been undesirable as a residential area. 

At the beginning of the second Christian century, the roadway of 
the main street was 9.60 m. wide and each of the flanking porticoes 


with overlay, published by Weulersse, "Antioche" pl. v (facing p. 36) and in the 
same author's sketch plan, p. 47. See also Figs. 7, 8, 11 below. 

95 Antioch-on-the-Orontes 3.15. 

$5 See the sketch plans of Weulersse, "Antioche" 39, 41 and Figs. 7, 9, t1 below. 

66 Described by Libanius Or. 11.202. 

87 See, for example, the plan in Starcky, Palmyre, pl. 3, pp. 24-25. 

88 Antioch-on-the-Orontes 3.13-14. 

69 Libanius Or. 11.202. 

79 Levi, Antioch Mosaic Pavements 1.195. 

71 See Antioch-on-the-Orontes 3.15 and the observations of F. O. Waagé in Antioch- 


on-the-Orontes 4, pt. I, p. 18. 
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was 10 m. wide.” The street of Herod and "Tiberius" was very likely 
of approximately the same dimensions. Below this street have been 
found traces of paving dating from the Seleucid period.” This indicates 
that although the old street may have been “difficult to traverse” (as 
Malalas writes) before Herod provided his paving, it need not have 
been true that it was shunned because of mud, as Josephus writes, im- 
plying that it was unpaved.” 

The construction of the street, then, provided a main artery along 
the long axis of the area occupied by Seleucus’ settlement and Epi- 
phania, which had formerly been cut off from one another to some 
extent by Seleucus’ wall, which presumably had continued to stand 
even after the unwalled quarter Epiphania was founded by Antiochus 
IV Epiphanes. The transverse streets of Seleucus’ settlement and of 
Epiphania met at the main street; and so, when the old wall was 
demolished, the consolidation of the two quarters was completed. 

The improvement of the quarter was accompanied by the construc- 
tion or reconstruction of three temples and of other buildings. Fore- 
most among these must have been the Temple of Jupiter Capitolinus 
which Malalas (230.10-11) says Tiberius "built." This must be the 
temple which Livy (41.20.9) says was built by Antiochus IV Epiphanes 
(175-163 B.c.), which had a ceiling paneled with gold and walls wholly 
covered with gilded plates. Presumably the temple stood in Epiphania, 
the new quarter that Antiochus founded. Evidently Tiberius completed, 
restored, or redecorated the Seleucid king's building; it seems possible, 
as Stauffenberg suggests, that the cult statue was a representation of 
Tiberius himself." 

Another temple built at this time was that of Dionysus, which stood 
"toward the mountain," that is to say, presumably in Epiphania. Before 

72 See the reports of Lassus cited above, n. 62. The ancient colonnaded street of 
Beroea (Aleppo) was 20 to 25 m. in width; sce Sauvaget, Alep 46. 

13 Antioch-on-the-Orontes 3.13-16. 

** Malalas 223.19; Josephus Bell. 1.145. 

*5 See Figs. 7-9; 11 and Weulersse, "Antioche" Pl. v. 

76 Stauffenberg, Malalas 464. The common opinion is that Antiochus left this temple 
unfinished and that Tiberius completed it (see above, Ch. 5, nn. 67, 69), and this seems 
very probable; Livy mentions the temple in a passage in which he emphasizes the Seleu- 
cid king's tendency to initiate magnificent building operations and leave them unfin- 
ished. However, it must be kept in mind that Livy does not say explicitly that this 
temple remained incomplete, as he does in the case of some other buildings that he 
mentions in the same passage; and so it seems possible, as Müller points out (Antiq. 
Antioch, 55-56) that the work that Malalas attributes to Tiberius consisted of a restora- 
tion of the temple, which might have been damaged by an earthquake. In any case, 


it is typical of Malalas to say that a ruler "built" a structure when he actually only 
completed or restored it (see above, Ch. 2, $4). 
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this temple, Malalas states, stood two statues of the Dioscuri, Amphion 
and Zethos, the sons of Antiope and Zeus. The placing of the statues 
indicates that this temple was built on a podium approached by a flight 
of steps, with the statues standing on the flanking walls of the steps.” 
We hear that in the fourth century one of the local judges, in order to 
escape the heat, held the sittings of his court in the portico of the 
temple.” 

The third temple mentioned is that of Pan, which Malalas says 
stood “behind the theater.” Since the theater was located on the side 
of the mountain, above Epiphania, it seems possible that the shrine 
of Pan was a cavern or grotto in the slope of the mountain.” 

The construction of the shrine of Pan may have been connected with 
the enlargement of the theater by means of the addition of another 
zone of seats, which took place at this time. When the theater was 
enlarged, a statue which represented either the heroine Antigone or 
the Tyche of Antigonia was placed in it." Caesar had “built” (ie., 
possibly, rebuilt) the theater at Antioch," and Agrippa had constructed 
an additional zone of seats because of the increase in the population of 
the city." The further addition, which Malalas ascribes to Tiberius, 
suggests that the population continued to increase; Trajan was to make 
another and final enlargement." 


11 Malalas 234.17-20. The type of temple described is shown on a coin of Tiberius 
struck at Rome (BMC Rom. Emp. 1, p. 137, no. 116), to which Weber calls attention 
(Studien 56, n. 3; cf. Stauffenberg, Malalas 480). 

78 Libanius Or. 45.26. See the translation and commentary of Pack, Studies in Libanius 
90, 117. 

18 Malalas 235.6-7. Stauffenberg points out (Malalas 480) that Pan was associated 
with theaters. The same scholar is mistaken in stating (Malalas 480, n. 102) that a 
passage in Libanius (Or. 15.79 = vol. 2, p. 152.9 ed. Forster, cited by Stauffenberg as 
u 132) shows that there was a temple of Pan in Antioch in the Seleucid period. While 
there very likely was such a shrine, the passage in Libanius which Stauffenberg adduces 
merely attests the worship of Pan in Antioch in the time of Julian the Apostate, and 
conveys no implication as to an earlier date. 

80 234.22—235.3. Malalas relates that Tiberius accompanied his work by the sacrifice 
of a maiden named Antigone. The sacrifices of maidens that the chronicler frequently 
associated with the foundations of cities or the erection of buildings are, as Stauffenberg 
points out (Malalas 469-472), Christian tales designed to discredit the acts of pagan 
rulers. The story of this Antigone suggests, as Stauffenberg observes, that the theater, 
when enlarged by Tiberius, was presented with a statue which represented either the 
Tyche of Antigonia or the legendary Antigone who appears in Sophocles’ drama. It 
would be easy for the presence of such a statue to form the basis, among chroniclers 
like Malalas, of the legend of Tiberius’ sacrifice. 

81 Malalas 217.2-3: see above, Ch. 7, §2. 

5? Malalas 222.20-22; see above, n. 39. 

33 Malalas 276.3-9. Malalas remarks that Tiberius did not "finish" the theater, and 
he speaks of Trajan as completing an unfinished building. However, it seems more 
likely that the various additions the chronicler describes were made to take care of 
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One important part of the program that was being carried out at 
this time was the provision of some sort of protection against the effects 
of the washing of soil and debris, regularly brought down from Mount 
Silpius and deposited in the level part of the site by the torrential rains 
of winter. The wash is so formidable that in some parts of the site 
Hellenistic remains are now buried to a depth of ten meters.'* The 
precise nature of the work undertaken by the Romans is not clear since 
the only literary evidence that we have for it is a legendary tale pre- 
served by Malalas of a talisman that protected the city against the winter 
torrents; this talisman, evidently a product of local folklore, accounted 
for the effects of storm-drainage and other devices of hydraulic engi- 
neering by ascribing the results to the powers of a magical object 
procured by Tiberius.” Precisely what was done, we do not now know; 
the beds of the mountain streams which ran through the city may have 
been enlarged and reinforced. How much of such work was original 
with the Romans, and how much may have been merely the adaptation 
and extension of arrangements installed by Seleucid engineers, we again 
do not know." In any case it is plain (as indeed we should expect) 
that the Romans were careful to make provision for a drainage prob- 
lem that must have been acute. We hear of elaborate engineering 
measures carried out in the reign of Justinian to control the floods 
caused by the winter torrents. 

The building that is said to have been executed by Tiberius’ orders 
was not confined to Epiphania. Malalas records that Tiberius built 
the “Eastern Gate,” on top of which stood a stone statue of the she- 
wolf nursing Romulus and Remus.” This statue, the chronicler says, 


the needs of the moment and were not a part of a plan that was spread over a num- 
ber of years. 

#4 The situation is described in detail above, Ch. 4, §2, with nn. 41-42. 

85 Malalas 233.10ff. The talisman is said to have been provided by the seer and priest 
Ablakkon. This magical object, to which the credit was given for freeing the city 
from the wash from the mountain, bears in the name of its supposed maker a trace of 
its legendary origin, for 'ABXáxxe» is evidently cognate with atAaf which means a 
furrow or hollow place or course for water (cf. atdaf bdpopépos used of an aqueduct 
in 1G 14.453, cited by Liddell-Scott-Jones s.v. aéAa£). Thus the word used to describe 
what was built came to be transformed, in local legend, into the name of a mythical 
seer who produced a talisman held responsible for the effect of the ataat (or aiAaxes) 
built by the Romans. 

36 Here, as elsewhere, it is possible that Malalas has described as original work of 
the Romans operations which were actually only a rebuilding or a continuation of 
undertakings which were originally the work of the Seleucid period (on the chronicler's 
procedures in this respect, see above, Ch. 2, $4). The excavations have revealed "two 
large vaults or culverts, side by side," which carried the principal mountain stream, 
Parmenius, under the main street of the city. The vaults may have been built as early 
as the Hellenistic period; see Antioch-on-the-Orontes 3.13-14. 

87 Malalas 235.3-6. Actually northeast. See Ch. 1, n. 3 above and Excursus 9. 
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was intended to signify that the addition of the new wall to the city 
was a work of the Romans. This explanation, however, must be an 
invention of Malalas, or of a source of his, for it seems plain that the 
statue was erected in order to provide the city with a symbol of Roman 
sovereignty." The name of the gate indicates that it stood at the north- 
eastern limit of the colonnaded street where the road that led from 
both Beroea and the southern part of Syria entered the city, so that 
this gate would be the first monument of the city to be seen by travelers 
arriving at Antioch from the hinterland of Syria. 

In the same region, Tiberius built a public bath near the spring to 
which Alexander the Great was supposed to have given his mother’s 
name, Olympias. This spring was in the eastern part of the city, on 
the slope of the mountain, outside the new wall ascribed to Tiberius; 
some kind of ornamental fountain structure, it was said, had been built 
by Alexander himself to adorn the spring." 


88 On the significance of statues of the she-wolf with Romulus and Remus as a symbol 
of Roman citizenship, see E. Strong, "Sulle tracce della Lupa Romana," Scritti in onore 
di B. Nogara (Rome 1937) 475-501, with reference to earlier literature; also Fried- 
lander, Sittengeschichte!9 3.22, n. 7; and K. Lehmann. Hartleben, “Städtebau,” RE 3A 
(1929) 2082. On the use of Roman city gates and arches at this period to carry statues, 
see I. A. Richmond, “Commemorative Arches and City-Gates in the Augustan Age,” 
JRS 23 (1933) 149-174. Malalas always speaks of “Romus and Remus,” e.g. 33.15, 171.1, 
13; 172.3, 12, 20; 176-180 passim. Weber suggests (Studien 54, n. 1) that the words 
which Malalas uses in speaking of the gate and the statue, onualewy 'Pwpaiov elva: 
xrloya, preserve some of the phraseology of the inscription that accompanied the monu- 
ment. Another statue of the she-wolf with Romulus and Remus was placed over the 
Middle Gate that Trajan built at Antioch; see below, Ch. 9, §5. 

89 Malalas 234.11-17; Liban. Or. 11.72-74, 250. Müller correctly locates the spring of 
Olympias in the eastern part of the city, but he also says that it was in Epiphania 
(Antiq. Antioch. 22, 83), which he himself locates in the western part of the city arca 
(see his map). Moreover, there is no specific evidence that the public bath named for 
Tiberius was enclosed within the wall, as Müller says it was (83). Malalas states that 
the spring itself lay outside the wall, and it would seem reasonable to suppose that a 
bath built near the spring (as Malalas writes) would likewise be outside the wall. 
Müller (83) finds a difficulty in reconciling, with the evidence of Malalas for the bath, 
certain passages in the Lives of St. Symeon the Younger and of his mother St. Martha. 
In the former Life there is a description (Acta SS. 24 May, tom. 5, 345 C) of how a 
paralvtic, cured by the stylite at his seat on the Miraculous Mountain between Antioch 
and Seleucia, ran down the mountain for a distance of 22 stadia to a certain bath of 
Tiberius (rapá rı BaXaveiov TiBepivoy), where he washed. In the Life of St. Martha in 
the same volume (408 D) there is a reference to rò Xeyóuevor TiBeplvov xwplor, distant 
dmà ewuelov rpid» from the Miraculous Mountain. The two places must be the same, 
for 22 stadia is almost exactly three Roman miles. Müller thought that the context of 
the second passage shows that the "village" of Tiberius, 2 m. p. from the Miraculous 
Mountain, was close to Daphne, and so he found difficultv in reconciling this evidence 
with the topographical indications given by Malalas. Müller went astray for lack of 
precise knowledge of the topography of the region, which indeed was not available 
in his time. The location of Symeon's sanctuary on the Miraculous Mountain has, in 
fact, been established only in recent years (see J. Mécérian, “Monastère de Saint. 
Syméon-Stylite-le-Jeune: Exposé des fouilles" CRAT 1948, 323-328). The mountain lies 
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In gratitude for his benefactions to the city, the senate and people 
of Antioch erected a bronze statue of Tiberius on a column of Theban 
stone in the colonnaded street that—according to Malalas—the em- 
peror had constructed." The place in which this statue stood, Malalas 
writes, was called “the omphalos of the city.” Presumably it was an 
open square; the name omphalos may indicate that it was circular in 
plan.” Malalas’ account of the monument preserves a phrase that evi- 
dently represents the opening words of the dedicatory inscription that 
accompanied the statue: TiBepig Kaicapt 7 Bovdy kai 6 Sjpos trav 
’ Avrioxéwv. 

The way in which Malalas mentions the column and its statue shows 


on the right bank of the Orontes, roughly midway between Antioch and Seleucia, but 
rather closer to Seleucia than to Antioch. The distance from Antioch to Seleucia is 
about 22 km. (Libanius, Or. 11.41, gives the distance as 120 stadia). Thus any bath 
or village named for Tiberius which was located 22 stadia from Symeon’s home can- 
not possibly have been in or near Antioch or Daphne. The bath and village men- 
tioned in the passages of the Acta SS. quoted above are presumably identical with the 
TiBepuri] xópa which is said to be bd rq 'ye(ros« Dedevxela xecuévn, which is mentioned 
in another passage in the same Life of Symeon (314 D). 

90 Malalas 233.4-9. In the topographical border of the mosaic found at Yakto, which 
illustrates scenes and buildings at Antioch and is dated in the late fifth or early sixth 
centuries after Christ, there is a representation of a column accompanied by a muti- 
lated Greek inscription of which only the letters PIANA remain. It has been suggested 
that these letters refer to the name of Tiberius, so that the column would be that on 
which his statue stood. However, it seems more likely that the fragmentary inscription 
is a part of the name of the Porta Tauriana; sce Ch. 5, n. 87, and Excursus 10. Malalas 
states that the statue existed in his own time, and the Yakto mosaic was made not long 
before the chronicler lived in Antioch. Statements to this effect by Malalas cannot, 
however, always be taken at their face value, for, like other ancient chroniclers, he 
sometimes copied such phrases from his sources, and it can be proved that some monu- 
ments concerning which he makes this claim cannot possibly have existed in his own 
day; see above, Ch. 2, §4. 

91 Malalas solemnly writes that the place in which the statue stood "is called the 
omphalos of the city because it contains a representation of an eye (ophthalmos) carved 
in stone.” This absurd etymology is typical of Malalas; an open square like that in 
question would have been called omphalos either because it was regarded as the center 
of the city or because it was round, or, in some cases, because it might contain a statue 
of Apollo seated on the omphalos. What lies behind Malalas’ description of the place 
in which the statue of Tiberius stood is not easy to determine. Müller (Antiq. Antioch. 
57, n. 10), evidently not being prepared to allow Malalas to perpetrate a characteris- 
tically illiterate popular etymology, proposed to emend OGOAAMOY to OMPAAOY, 
but this rehabilitation of the chronicler seems unnecessary and only serves to deprive 
us of a legend that may well have been current in Antioch. If the open space in which 
Tiberius’ column stood were oval in plan, it could easily have been nicknamed “the 
eye" (ophthalmos), and since other public places were on occasion called omphaloi, it 
would be easy for illiterate people at Antioch to confuse the terms. Müller supposes 
(57-58) that the "omphalos" in which Tiberius’ statue stood actually contained a statue 
of Apollo seated on the omphalos, Apollo being one of the ancestors of the Seleucids 
(see above, Ch. 4, n. 63). This may of course be true, but it cannot be proved from 
Malalas’ use of the term omphalos. The open space at the center of the island at 
Antioch, where the transverse main streets of this quarter crossed, was called the 
omphalos (see the description of Libanius, quoted in Ch. 12, $2). 
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that he (or his source) believed that the erection of the monument was 
a natural expression of the gratitude of the people of Antioch for 
Tiberius’ generosity in building the colonnades of the main street; the 
placing of the column and the statue in a public square located on this 
street would seem to emphasize the connection between the building 
of the colonnades and the offering of the statue. Malalas’ evidence for 
the statue might thus be thought to constitute an argument for the 
theory that Tiberius built the colonnades. However, it seems equally 
possible that it was from the existence, and indeed the location, of this 
statue that there arose a mistaken story that it was Tiberius who built 
the colonnades.” A column and statue such as Malalas describes might 
very well have been erected merely by way of thanks for other bene- 
factions; and of course the only real motive behind the offering might 
have been flattery. 


3. THe REIGN or TIBERIUS, A.D. 14-37 


One bit of folklore that Malalas includes in his account of the reign 
of Tiberius is the statement that this emperor changed the name of the 
river that flowed past Antioch from Drakon to Orentes, which Malalas 
explains means "eastern" in Latin." This is only one example of the 
aetiological stories, found in many ancient authors, which were devised 
in order to accommodate myths concerning the early history of the 
river, the original name of which is given by various writers as Typhon, 
Drakon, or Ophites. Actually these early names are all mythical, for 
the true name of the river must have been very ancient; it was called 
Arantu by the Assyrians.* The ascription to Tiberius of this change 
in the name of the river, which certainly never actually took place, may 
be taken as an example of the adulation with which the people of 
Antioch, at least at a later time, treated Tiberius.” 

After finishing his account of Tiberius’ buildings at Antioch, Malalas 

82 Groag, "Lurius Varius" 204, n. 1I, points out that the erection of a column of 
Tiberius does not necessarily prove that he did the work that Malalas ascribes to him. 

93 534.20-22. The unique ms of Malalas in Oxford everywhere calls the river Orentes, 
but this spelling was silently "corrected" to Orontes when the Ms was transcribed and 
published by Chilmead and Hody, and the erroneous readings stand in the Bonn edi- 
tion; see Bury, "Malalas: The Cod. Baroccianus" 220-221. The correct readings are 
printed in Stauffenberg's text. 

9* Johanna Schmidt and E. Honigmann, "Orontes," RE 18 (1939) 1160-1164; Stauff- 
enberg, Malalas 481-482. Schmidt and Honigmann overlooked Bury's information (cited 
in the preceding note) on the spelling of the name of the river in the Ms of Malalas, 
and they do not seem to have used Stauffenberg's text, in which the correct readings 


are given. 
95 This is the suggestion of Müller (Antiq. Antioch. 82). 
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goes on to describe other activities of the emperor in other places. 
Soon, however, he returns to Antioch, to describe (235.15ff.) a fire 
that occurred in A.D. 23/4. Breaking out at night, and burning for a 
time before it was discovered,” the conflagration destroyed “the greater 
part of the agora and the bouleuterion and the shrine of the Muses 
which had been built by Antiochus Philopator" with the money left 
in his will by Maron of Antioch,” who had emigrated to Athens and 
had then stipulated that there should be built with his money “the 
shrine of the Muses and a library.” 

The reference to the bouleuterion suggests that this was an old Hel- 
lenistic agora, and that it was located in Epiphania.” The first bouleu- 
terion of which we hear at Antioch is that which is said to have been 
built by Antiochus IV Epiphanes (175-163 s.c.); and, as has been 
pointed out, it seems reasonable to suppose that a bouleuterion built 
by this king would have stood in the new quarter (Epiphania) which 
he founded, and that the new quarter would have contained a new 
agora." What other buildings may have stood on this agora, we do 
not know; but since Malalas does not mention them, we must assume 
that they were not affected by the fire. 

Whether this fire may have provided some or all of the impetus for 
the building program attributed to Tiberius which evidently was 
largely centered in Epiphania, is an intriguing question. Malalas it is 
true records the fire quite independently of his account of the building 
operations that he attributes to Tiberius, but in a chronicle compiled as 
mechanically as that of Malalas, this separation of the material need 
not imply that there was no connection between the fire and the build- 
ing program. For example, Antiochus IV Epiphanes is said to have 
built (or at least begun) a Temple of Jupiter Capitolinus which would 

96 d5$X«s (235.17) must mean that much of the damage was done before the fire 
was discovered. 

87 There were three Antiochi called Philopator, namely Antiochus IX Philopator 
Cyzicenus (114-95 3.c.), Antiochus X Eusebes Philopator (95-92 3.c.), and Antiochus 
XII Dionysus Epiphanes Philopator Callinicus (87-84 s.c.). Antiochus XII cannot be 
meant because he reigned only at Damascus. Which of the others is meant is not 
certain because Malalas’ account of the last Seleucid kings is not clear and he nowhere 
else mentions an Antiochus Philopator. Since Maron appears to be otherwise unknown, 
it does not seem possible to determine the date when the buildings were erected. 

88 There was at least one other agora at Antioch, the “tetragonal agora" said by 
Josephus to have been burned in a.v. 69 or 70 (see below, Ch. 9, $1); and the way in 
which the Jewish historian distinguishes this agora by a distinctive epithet suggests that 
it was different from another agora (or other agoras; see Excursus rr). 

*? Malalas 205.14; 234.2. A bouleuterion (presumably that of Antiochus IV) was re- 


built or restored by Pompey (Malalas 211.8); see Ch. 7, $1. 
199 Op the building operations of Antiochus IV, see further above, Ch. 5, $6, 
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have been (in that king’s program) a temple of such importance that 
it might well have stood on his new agora; and if the testimony of 
Malalas indicates, as we have seen, that Tiberius completed or rebuilt 
the same temple, there might be reason to believe that Tiberius’ build- 
ing activities were, in part at least, closely connected with this agora, 
and consequently to suppose that the fire gave the immediate occasion 
for Tiberius’ undertaking. However, the evidence being what it is, we 
can only speculate on this possibility. 

In addition to the fire, only one other untoward event disturbed the 
tranquil history of Antioch under Tiberius; but this episode, the 
mysterious death of Germanicus, was sensational indeed. Germanicus, 
a son of Tiberius’ brother Drusus, had been Augustus’ favorite grand- 
son, and Tiberius had been forced to adopt him and make him senior, 
in the family, to his own son Drusus. Germanicus was handsome, 
affable, and popular, but not conspicuously able, and there was good 
reason for Tiberius to view his career with some misgivings. In A.D. 17, 
a complicated political situation had been created in the East by internal 
disorders in Parthia and Armenia, accompanied by discontent in Syria 
and Palestine over the size of the tribute imposed on them." German- 
icus was sent to the East on a special mission, similar to that of Agrippa, 
with extraordinary powers’”; but in order to provide a check on the 
young man, whom he did not wholly trust, Tiberius also appointed 
Cn. Piso as legate of Syria in place of Creticus Silanus, whose daughter 
was betrothed to a son of Germanicus. Piso, a harsh and unyielding 
man of the old Republican type, might be expected to curb Germanicus’ 
actions if necessary. P. Suillius Rufus, who was a notorious informer 
in the reign of Claudius, was appointed by Tiberius to be Germanicus 
quaestor, and it may be that he was placed in this position in order 
to spy upon the prince.” Germanicus made himself popular every- 
where he went, and treated the people of the provinces with signal 
generosity. However, he was also highly indiscreet in his official con- 
duct, and on his return to Antioch from a vacation in Egypt (a.D. 19), 
differences of policy between Piso and Germanicus came to a head, 

101 On the situation, see CAH 10.619; Dobiáš, Hist. 359ff., 566; Debevoise, Hist. of 
Parthia 152-155. For an account of Germanicus' career and character, see Charlesworth 
in CAH 10.609623. 

102 The source and extent of Germanicus powers are not yet entirely clear: it is 
evident that he disagreed with Tiberius over his status in Egypt and with Piso over 
his authority in Syria. On this subject, see Grant, Principate of Tiberius 165-166. 


193 Tacitus Annals 4.31, 13.42 and IGLS 836 as interpreted by A. von Domaszewski, 
"Eine Inschrift des P. Suillius Rufus,” Rhein. Mus. 67 (1912) 151-152. 
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and Germanicus dismissed the legate.*** Soon after Piso’s departure 
from Antioch, Germanicus became seriously ill. The preserved descrip- 
tion of his symptoms indicates a fever; but he was convinced that Piso 
had poisoned him, and there were those who said that Piso had acted 
at Tiberius’ orders. When Germanicus died (10 Oct. a.D. 19, aged 33) 
his unclothed body was displayed “in the forum” at Antioch, but there 
was doubt as to whether signs of poisoning appeared on it. The body 
was then cremated at Antioch, and the ashes were taken to Rome. A 
cenotaph was erected at Antioch, presumably in the forum where the 
body had been exhibited, and a further memorial, apparently in the 
form of a catafalque, was set up in Daphne, where Germanicus had 
died. 

Among the children of Germanicus who witnessed his death at 
Antioch was the future emperor Caligula, then seven years old. Calig- 
ula's pious respect for the scene of his father's death led him, after 
he became emperor, to issue at Antioch a series of coins commemorat- 
ing Germanicus and also to show noteworthy generosity to the city 
when it was damaged by an earthquake." 

Germanicus’ sojourn in Antioch brings up once more the question 
as to the authorship of the building program in the city which Malalas 
ascribes, perhaps erroneously, to Tiberius. If Malalas is really in error, 
his mistake can be accounted for through the confusion of Germanicus 
and Tiberius, which it would be easy for an ignorant or careless chroni- 
cler to make, if given the opportunity, since both bore the name Caesar; 
and the connection of Germanicus’ mission with the affairs of Parthia 
might well be responsible for the garbled story that Malalas tells of 
how the buildings at Antioch were inaugurated by Tiberius on his 
triumphal return from a victorious campaign against the Parthians. 
This question is not easy to settle, and it may be that it could be re- 
solved only through the discovery of an inscription; but it is perfectly 
possible that it was on the occasion of Germanicus' mission to the East 

104 The story of Germanicus' death is told by Tacitus Ann. 2.70-73, 83; cf. Suetonius 
Caligula 1.2 and Dio Cassius 7.18.9. See Kroll, "Iulius (Germanicus)," RE 10, 455- 
un Tacitus writes (Ann. 2.83) sepulchrum Antiochiae ubi crematus, tribunal Epi. 
daphne quo in loco vitam finierat. Epidaphne, representing a misunderstanding of the 
appellation 'Arrióxea éri Aáórn which was frequently given to Antioch because of 
the fame of the suburb (see Excursus 1) appears to be unique in Tacitus. On the tri- 
bunal as a funerary monument, sce V. Chapot, "Tribunal," Daremberg-Saglio, Dict. 
des antiq. 5.418; the usage is not brought out by E. Weiss, "Tribunal," RE 6A (1937) 
2428-2430. Tacitus, writing simply in foro Antiochensium (Ann. 2.73), does not make 


it clear in which forum or agora the body was displayed. 
198 See below, $4. 
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that Tiberius ordered a major public building program to be carried 
out in Antioch, and that Germanicus inaugurated the work under 
the emperor's auspices." 

The physical transformation of Antioch by the Romans was typical 
of their program in Syria as a whole. The history of Damascus, for 
example, seems to have been much the same in this respect. Although 
we happen to have much less literary evidence for the development 
of Damascus after its foundation in the Hellenistic period than we do 
for that of Antioch, archaeological study has shown that in the imperial 
period the main street of the city was enlarged and the street leading 
from the agora to the temple was embellished, and that at the same 
time the arrangements for the water supply were either reorganized 
or established for the first time." 

As to the remainder of the history of Antioch during Tiberius’ reign 
we have not enough knowledge for a connected story. 

The coins issued by Antioch during this period for local use show 
that the legates of Syria still had to be careful not to allow too great 
an appearance of local autonomy to be displayed on the currency; the 
supremacy of Rome was carefully kept to the fore."* At the same time, 
Tiberius allowed the mint of Antioch to issue coins in honor of two 
governors who happened to be his friends, A. Caecilius Metellus Creti- 
cus Silanus, legate A.p. 11-16/7, who was a prospective relative by mar- 
riage of the imperial family," and L. Pomponius Flaccus, legate A.D. 
32-35 (?)."" This practice was occasionally adopted in other parts of 
the Empire.” 

During this time the city continued to serve as a center in the constant 
planning and diplomatic activity that attended the difficult and delicate 
task of maintaining equilibrium in the vassal states on the eastern 
borders of Syria."* Antioch at this period must have been constantly 
visited by oriental rulers and their agents. Vonones, when forced by 
the Parthian king Artabanus to abdicate the throne of Armenia (a.D. 
15 or 16), found refuge with the governor of Syria, Creticus Silanus, 

107 The view that the building program was carried out by Germanicus on his own 
initiative is adopted by Groag, "Lurius Varius" 204, n. 11. 

108 See J. Sauvaget, "Le plan antique de Damas,” Syria 26 (1949) 357-358. 

109 Macdonald, "Pseudo-Autonomous Coinage of Antioch" 113-116. 

110 BMC Galatia etc. p. 169, nos. 150-153. He was similarly honored on coins of Se- 
leucia Pieria: ibid. p. 273, nos. 33-34. 

111 BMC Galatia etc. p. 170, no. 161. 


112 See Grant, Principate of Tiberius 59, 162-163. 
118 The complicated story is told by Debevoise, Hist. of Parthia 153-164. 
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who allowed him to live in Antioch with his accustomed luxury and 
to keep his royal title.” 

A further glimpse of the cosmopolitan character of the city is afforded 
by the story of the Babylonian Jewish emir Zamaris, who during the 
time when C. Sentius Saturninus was governor of Syria (9-6 B.c.) 
migrated from Babylon to Antioch accompanied by a retinue of one 
hundred relatives and five hundred mounted bowmen.'" If the group 
included the families of the relatives, and attendants for the cavalry, 
it would have been of substantial size. Evidently Zamaris was a wealthy 
landowner who found it necessary for some political reason to flee from 
his home, and it is significant to find that it was Antioch that attracted 
him. The city's advantages for such a man would have been that it 
lay in a rich agricultural district, where he might hope to be able to 
resume his farming activities, that it possessed an important Jewish 
community, and that as the capital of Syria it offered at once the pro- 
tection of the Roman government and the possibility that some ad- 
vantageous political connection might be made with this government, 
which might easily welcome the services of the emir's private army. 
Zamaris, Josephus writes, came first to Daphne, but Saturninus (who 
evidently did not wish to have so large a group of organized and 
armed foreigners so near the capital) assigned to him, as a place in 
which to settle, a locality named O?$aAÀa0á, which appears to have 
been a region near Antioch, called Hulta in the Jewish sources, in 
which there was a Jewish community."^ Eventually Zamaris left 
Antioch at the invitation of King Herod, who offered him special 
inducements to settle in Batanea, in Transjordania. 

The establishment of the Christian community at Antioch—where 
"the disciples were called Christians first" (Acts 11:26)—took place in 
the last years of the reign of Tiberius or early in the reign of Caligula. 
This event is described in a separate chapter (Ch. 11, below) in which 
the history of the Christian community at Antioch from apostolic 
times to A.D. 284 is brought together. 

115 Tacitus Ann. 2.4; Josephus Ant. 18.52; see Groag, “Q. Caecilius Metellus Creticus 
Silanus," no. go, RE 3 (1899) 1212, and Debevoise, Hist. of Parthia 153. Tacitus and 
Josephus do not mention Antioch by name, but the capital is the only city in which 
Vonones could have lived under the governor's protection in the manner described. 

115 Josephus Ant. 17.23-27; Kraeling “Jewish Community at Antioch" 135, i41ff.; 
Debevoise, Hist. of Parthia 145-146. 

116 On the identification and location of this community, which appears to have lain 


in the valley of the Orontes above and northeast of Antioch, see Kraeling, “Jewish 
Community at Antioch” 141ff. 
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4. THe Reicn or Gaius (CALIGULA), A.D. 37-41 


The history of Antioch, during Gaius’ short reign," was eventful. 
As a member of a family in which domestic affection was strong, the 
new emperor had a special feeling for the city in which his father 
Germanicus had died, surrounded by his family, in A.D. 19, when Gaius 
himself was seven years old."* A characteristic expression of Gaius’ 
piety is preserved in the form of an issue of silver tetradrachms com- 
memorating his father which he caused to be issued at the mint of 
Antioch." A similar series commemorating his mother Agrippina was 
issued at the same mint in A.D. 39-40," and Germanicus was likewise 
commemorated by coins issued at Antioch under Claudius." 

The principal opportunity, however, for the emperor to show his 
feelings toward Antioch came when the city suffered an earthquake, 
in which a part of Daphne also was damaged. This disaster occurred 
on 9 April A.D. 37, only a few weeks after Gaius had been proclaimed 
emperor (18 March). The emperor immediately responded with 
assistance. In this early part of his reign, Gaius had at his disposal the 
considerable sums left in the treasury by Tiberius," and since he was 
prodigal by nature, the assistance that he provided for the rebuilding 
of Antioch must have been substantial. 

Three officials were sent from Rome to carry out the work of restora- 
tion."* One was Salianus (Salvianus?), who seems to have had the 

117 Caligula ("Baby Boots") was a nickname given to Gaius as a child by his father's 
troops, on account of his being dressed in replicas of military uniform. 

118 Gaius was born 31 Aug. A.D. 12. It has been suggested by Groag ("Lurius Varius" 
204, n. 11) that the building activity that Malalas attributes to Tiberius was in reality 
executed by Germanicus. If this were true, Gaius would of course have all the greater 
interest in the restoration of the city. On this problem, see above, $2, with n. 53. 

H? See Dieudonné, "Monnaies grecques de Syrie" 37; Grant, Anniversary Issues 70. 


120 Dieudonné, "Monnaies grecques de Syrie" 37-38. 

121 See. below, $5. 

122 Malalas 243.16ff. Malalas dates the earthquake on 23 Dystros, which corresponds 
to 9 April; see Stauffenberg, Malalas 187. The chronicler describes the earthquake as 
the second to occur after the end of the Macedonian dynasty. The first in this series 
is not mentioned in his chronicle, or elsewhere, as such, though it seems to be the one 
that occurred during the occupation of Syria by Tigranes. The absence of a record of 
this "first" disaster after the end of the Seleucid dynasty may be connected with a con- 
fusion in Malalas' knowledge of Seleucid chronology; see Downey, "Seleucid Chronol- 
ogy” 107, Nn. I; IIO, n. 2. 

123 Suetonius Cal. 37; Dio Cassius 59.2. On Gaius’ public buildings in general, see 
Bourne, Public Works 38-41. 

124 There are numerous examples of the remission of the tribute of cities that had 
suffered from earthquakes or fires, of the appropriation of imperial funds for recon- 
struction after such disasters, and of the appointment of imperial commissions to super- 
vise the spending of such money; see Liebenam, Stddteverwaltung 172-173; F. F. Ab- 
bott and A. C. Johnson, Municipal Administration in the Roman Empire (Princeton 
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title of legatus Augusti pro praetore." He is said to have built a public 
bath “near the mountain,” and “temples,” which are not further de- 
scribed, and to have built (or repaired) an aqueduct from Daphne.’” 
The other two were senators, who are described as “very wealthy,” 
Lurius Varius and Pontius." Their mission is said to have been to 


1926) 147-148; Capelle, "Erdbebenforschung," RE Suppl. 4 (1924) 346-356; Prehn, 
“Kustes,” RE 11 (1922) 2086; Friedlander, Sittengeschichte!? 3.29-30. Characteristic 
texts on the subject are Tacitus Amn. 2.41.4-5; 2.47.3-4, 4.13.1, 14.27.1; Strabo 12.8.18, 
p. 579: SHA Sev. Alex. 44.8. Malalas does not mention a remission of tribute at Antioch 
in connection with the earthquake under Gaius, but the chronicler ordinarily would 
not mention such a detail, being much more interested in the buildings involved. Many 
examples of imperial financial aid to cities that had been damaged by earthquakes may 
be found in Malalas: 246.11; 259.6; 261.19; 267.13; 279.2; 289.8; 360.5; 369.8; 378.14; 
385.1; 406.20; 417.17 (a fire at Antioch); 417.20; 418.4; 418.7; 419.1; 422.1; 424.3; 
436.21; 443.13; 444.3; 448.4; 448.18. 

125 Malalas gives his name and title in the accusative: Zakcavdy Éxapxor (243.18), and 
the form Salianus is used here, although it may not be correct; Stauffenberg points 
out (Malalas 187) that a Flavius Salia, who lived in the middle of the fourth century 
A.D. is called Salianos by Theodoret (H.E., 2, 8, 54, not 834 as Stauffenberg prints); 
cf. Stein, article "Salia," no. 1, RE 1 A (1920) 1872. The form Salianus is accepted by 
Müller (Antiq. Antioch. 84) and (although with hesitation) by Stein in his article on 
the official mentioned by Malalas, in RE 1 A, 1873. Stauffenberg uses the form Salianus 
in his index and on pp. 187 and 487 (the latter passage is not cited in his index), but 
on p. 482 he suggests that the correct form of the name might be Salvianus. Eparchos 
should represent praefectus, but Malalas' usage with regard to such titles is often loose; 
Stauffenberg on p. 187 calls Salianus “Proprator oder besser Prátorier," and “Pritor” 
on pp. 482 and 487. The nature of Salianus' mission, and his title, are suggested by 
Tacitus’ account of the relief of twelve cities of Asia which had been damaged by an 
earthquake under Tiberius (Ann. 2.41.4-5): mittique ex senatu placuit qui praesentia 
spectaret refoveretque. delectus est M. Ateius e praetoriis, ne consulari obtinente Asiam 
aemulatio inter pares et exeo impedimentum oreretur. That Ateius had the rank of 
legatus Augusti pro praetore is shown by Dio's reference to his five fasces (57.17.7). 

126 Malalas, to whom the construction of a public bath seems to have represented a 
particularly splendid act of imperial liberality, relates that the aqueduct was built by 
Salianus in order to provide water for the new bath. In reality, of course, the aqueduct 
would have been intended for much more general use, and the bath would have been 
added for good measure. There is reason to think that Salianus really did not build 
a new aqueduct, but repaired an existing one that had been damaged by the earth- 

uake. 

E 127 Stauffenberg (Malalas 187-188) feels some doubt as to whether Pontius and Varius 
were sent to Ántioch in order to repair damage caused by the earthquake, but his 
hesitation seems unwarranted, especially since Malalas indicates quite clearly (244.2) 
that this mission was connected with the emperor's plans for restoration. Malalas gives 
the names of these men in the nominative as Ilóvroos xal Ofápios (244.1) and in the 
genitive as Iosróov xal Otaplov (245.9); the name of Varius is clear, and the form 
Pontius is adopted here because it is very probably correct. Forster ("Antiochia" 124) 
and Groag ("Lurius Varius" 202-205) accept the forms Pontius and Varius, the latter 
suggesting that Varius may be the consular Lurius Varius mentioned by Tacitus and 
apparently alluded to by Suetonius. Stauffenberg uses the form Varius (Malalas, index, 
s.n, and 448, 482, 488), but hesitates concerning Pontius: in the index he prints Pon- 
tous, on p. 448 Pontius, and on p. 482 Pontous, with Pontius suggested. Malalas often 
garbles the names of Roman officials; cf., e.g., Byblos strategos (211.20, 212.1) for M. 
Calpurnius Bibulus, proconsul of Syria in 51/50 s.c. (this is pointed out by Dobiáš, 
"Syrsky prokonsulat M. Calpurnia Bibula"); Pronoios (244.21) for P. Petronius, legate 
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“protect” the city, to supervise the buildings erected with the emperor’s 
funds, to make gifts to the city out of their own personal fortunes, and 
to take up residence in it."* They are said to have built houses for 
themselves near the river, and many other buildings, including a 
public bath called the Thermae Variae,"* located near their houses, and 
a Trinymphon adorned with statues, to be used for weddings." 

A legend related that after the earthquake a seer named Debborius 
set up a talisman in the city to protect it against future earthquakes. 
This consisted of a porphyry column, placed "in the middle of the 
city,” which bore a bust on which was inscribed the phrase "Unshaken, 
unthrown” (doeora, ümrora). At some time before the reign of 
Domitian, the column is supposed to have been struck by lightning, 
which consumed the bust but left the shaft standing, though scarred. 
What foundation in fact this tale might have had, is not clear. It is 
entirely possible that such a talisman was erected, but the story could 
well have grown up concerning an empty column which had once 
borne an imperial statue.'** 

The third year of Gaius’ reign (a.p. 40) brought internal disorder 
in Antioch, unfortunately known to us only from an obscure and con- 
fused account. In addition to being an outbreak of factional strife and 
anti-Semitism (as our account purports), this episode may actually 
have had some importance in the development of the Christian mis- 
sionary effort. The incident apparently seemed so minor at the time 


of Syria under Caligula in 39-41/42 (cf. Dobiáš, Rivista di Filologia 53 [1925] 245- 
246; the identification is made independently by Stauffenberg (Malalas 187), who does 
not know Dobiáš’ note); and Kourton strategos (222.4) for P. Sulpicius Quirinius, gov- 
ernor of Syria (the identification is suggested by Stauffenberg, Malalas 161; he prints 
Quirinus but the former spelling is to be preferred, cf. Groag, "Sulpicius Quirinius," 
no. 90, RE 4 A, 23). 

128 [n similar fashion, Roman senators took part in the restoration of the city after 
the earthquake in the reign of Trajan (Malalas 278.20ff.; see below, Ch. 9, $5). 

129 Stauffenberg (Malalas 482, n. 106), followed by Groag (“Lurius Varius" 203, n. 
9), thinks that Malalas is mistaken in attributing the Thermae Variae to Lurius Varius, 
and that it is more probable (from the name) that this bath was built by P. Quintilius 
Varus, who was governor of Syria 6-4 s.c. There seems, however, to be no very com- 
pelling reason to make this change (Stauffenberg offers no explanation of his opinion). 
Malalas’ account of the origin of this bath is accepted by Müller (Antiq. Antioch. 84) 
and by Maass (Tagesgótter 58). 

189 For examples of such buildings, and their use, see Müller, Antig. Antioch. 59, 
Maass, Tagesgotter 58, and Stauffenberg, Malalas 482. 

181 It may be significant that Malalas relates this story (265.10-20), not in his ac- 
count of the earthquake under Gaius, but in his account (quoted from Domninus, 
266.10-11) of the visit of Apollonius of Tyana to Antioch in the reign of Domitian (on 
this see further below, Ch. 9, §2). A column of this sort surmounted by a bust is one 
of the prototypes of the images of stylite saints which later became popular in Byzan- 
tine art; see A. Xyngopoulos in Epeteris Hetaireias Byzantinon Spoudon 19 (1949) 


127-128. 
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that the only record of it was preserved in local Antiochene sources, 
from which it has come down to us in the chronicle of Malalas. The 
chronicler’s account is inadequate and distorted, but it seems possible 
to recover from it some suggestion of the significance of the events. 

Malalas relates (244.15ff.) that in the third year of Gaius’ reign the 
Blue faction of the circus at Antioch began to abuse the Greens in the 
circus, on an occasion when P. Petronius, the governor of Syria (a.D. 
39-41/2) was present. The cry was “Time raises and time brings down; 
the Greens are lechers."'^* 

The outbreak, Malalas says, led to a civil commotion, in which the 
pagans at Antioch attacked the Jews, killed many of them, and burned 
their synagogues. According to the chronicler Phineas, the Jewish high 
priest in Jerusalem, brought a punitive expedition of thirty thousand 
men to Antioch," and killed many of the people of the city. The 
emperor punished Pontius and Varius, his special representatives, for 
allowing this to happen; their property was confiscated and they them- 
selves were arrested and sent to Rome. Phineas was beheaded as a rebel 
and his head was exhibited on a pike outside Antioch, across the river. 
The emperor furnished money for the rebuilding of the burned parts 
of the city. 

Such is Malalas’ account. The story sounds as though it had grown 
in transmission, and it is difficult to know at first sight how much of 
what Malalas says is true. That there was some kind of an outbreak in 
the circus seems clear. What the pretext may have been is not certain; 
but that the episode was engineered for political purposes is suggested 
by the circumstance that the emperor was known to favor the Greens, 
and that the outbreak occurred in the presence of the governor of 
Syria, who in theory at least would have shared the emperor's partiality. 
Whether the original disorder was merely an ordinary manifestation of 
factional strife,"* or had some further significance, the events that 
followed indicate that the strife, spreading, became involved with 

132 This translation represents Stauffenberg's emendation of uáxo: of the Ms to 
náxXor. The phrase must have given trouble in antiquity, since the Church Slavonic 
version (p. 53 transl. Spinka) has "soldiers," showing that uáxe« was present in the Ms 
from which this translation was made. In the Oxford and Bonn editions the word is 
misprinted #ágxot, though the Latin translation (pugnae) shows that translator, who 
worked directly from the Ms, read aáxev The phrase might mean either (1) that the 
Blues had been down, but now it was their turn to be up, or (2) that although the 
Greens, once down, were now up, they were still uáxào 

133 In the Church Slavonic version (p. 54 transl. Spinka) the figure is 230,000. 


134 The most recent special survey of the circus factions in the Roman Empire, with 
complete bibliography of earlier treatments of the subject, is the article of Dvornik, 


“Circus Parties.” 
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further sources of friction. There had been several events that would 
have put the Jews of Antioch in a belligerent frame of mind. In the 
summer of a.p. 38 there were disorders in Alexandria during the visit 
to the city of Agrippa I, to whom Gaius had given the kingdoms of 
Trachonitis and Ituraea; the Greeks of the city, aided by the governor 
of Egypt, insulted the Jewish king, and eventually there was a pogrom. 
Relations between the Jews of Antioch and those of Alexandria were 
close and constant, in the normal course of commercial intercourse be- 
tween the two cities, ^ and the attack on the Jews of Alexandria would 
have made a deep impression on the community at Antioch. Then, in 
the winter of a.D. 39/40, Gaius provoked the enmity of the Jews by 
decreeing that a statue of himself be placed in the temple in Jeru- 
salem." 

Thus there was good reason for the Jews of Antioch to be alert and 
restless. There is evidence that in Alexandria, at least, the Jews had 
been accustomed to take part in, or even provoke, disorders in con- 
nection with athletic games and festivals," and the same situation may 
have existed at Antioch. Hence it seems possible that instead of a fac- 
tional disorder leading to an outbreak against the Jews, such as Malalas 
describes, the episode in Antioch may have begun as a circus disorder 
in which the Jews themselves took part, which subsequently turned 
into a pogrom. 

A final point of interest in the disorders both in Alexandria and 
Antioch is that they reflect the unrest that would have been provoked 
by the preaching of Christianity, which began among the Jews at this 
time." In the case of Antioch, it is significant to find that the dis- 
orders came at a time when the Christian mission at Antioch turned 
from preaching exclusively to the Jews and began to work among the 

135 This is shown by a passage in Claudius’ letter to the people of Alexandria in 


which the Jewish questions are discussed: Bell, Jews and Christians in Egypt, p. 25, 
lines 96-97 (transl. on p. 29). 

136 On Gaius’ dealings with the Jews, see the chapter "Gaius and the Jews" in J.P. 
V. D. Balsdon, The Emperor Gaius (Caligula) (Oxford 1934) 111-145 (in which the 
episodes in Antioch do not appear to be mentioned) ; M. Gelzer, "Iulius," no. 133, RE 
10 (1919) 398-399; Charlesworth in CAH 10.661-663; and (with special reference to 
Antioch) Kraeling, "Jewish Community at Antioch" 148-150. 

137 Scc. the letter of Claudius (cited above, n. 135), p. 25, lines 92-93, with Bell's 
commentary, p. 37, and the comments of H. Grégoire in his review of Bell's volume in 
Byzantion 1 (1924) 644-646, and of G. De Sanctis in Riv. di Filologia 53 (1925) 245-246. 

188 See the opinions of S. Reinach and G. De Sanctis cited by H. Grégoire, loc.cit. 


(above, n. 137). 
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pagans. It would seem that this change was suggested, or motivated, 
by the anti-Jewish feeling that prevailed in the Syrian metropolis; thus 
the new faith was set on the road to becoming a world religion. 

Malalas’ story, which appears to have been frequently overlooked by 
modern students, thus gives us a glimpse of events in the history of 
Antioch which, though they seemed relatively unimportant at the time, 
actually were of real significance. Some details of the chronicler’s record 
are patently incorrect. Malalas’ story of the punitive expedition led by 
Phineas is naturally apocryphal; such a thing could not have happened 
at this time. It is likewise difficult to believe his story that it was for 
their negligence in not preventing this disorder that Pontius and Varius 
were punished by Gaius. We know that Varius, at least, was tried and 
condemned under the lex repetundarum," evidently for peculation 
with the official funds entrusted to him for the reconstruction of 
Antioch, and it would seem likely that Malalas or his source invented 
a connection between this and the anti-Jewish disorders in the city. 
This detail, along with the story of Phineas’ expedition, suggests that 
some of Malalas’ information came from a Jewish or pro-Jewish source. 

Gaius was murdered before any final disposition as to the situation 
in Alexandria could be made and it remained for Claudius, his suc- 
cessor, to issue edicts that put an end to the strife (at least temporarily) 
between Greeks and Jews in both Alexandria and Antioch. 


5. THE Reicn or CLAUDIUS, A.D. 41-54 


The three major events at Antioch during the reign of Claudius were 
a famine, an earthquake, and the reorganization of the pentaeteric 
festival of the city into its Olympic games, which became celebrated 
throughout the Roman world. 

The famine, caused by failures of crops in Syria, Palestine, and Egypt, 
affected Antioch for several years. A flood of the Nile caused a shortage 
of grain in Egypt which extended either from the fall of a.p. 44 to the 
spring of a.D. 46, or from the fall of a.p. 45 to the spring of a.p. 47. This 
would have affected the price of grain in Antioch, and might well 
have produced a shortage. More direct results would have been felt 
from the shortage of grain which occurred in Judaea and all Syria in 

139 This is pointed out by Dobiáš, Hist. 568. On the conflict which arose among the 
missionaries over the preaching to the Gentiles, see Lietzmann, Beginnings of the 
Christian Church 140-143. See further the description of the early Christian community 


at Antioch, below Ch. 11. 
149 Tacitus Ann. 13.32; Suetonius Otho 2; see Groag, "Lurius Varius" 203. 
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A.D. 46 or 47. The Christian community at Antioch sent assistance to 
Jerusalem to relieve the distress caused by the famine there.** 

The earthquake (the date of which is not recorded) was one that 
damaged Ephesus, Smyrna, and many other cities of Asia, as well as 
Antioch. At Antioch it destroyed the temples of Artemis, Ares, and 
Herakles, as well as “a number of houses.”**” The Temple of Artemis 
that was destroyed may have been the one that had existed at least 
as early as the time of Antiochus I Soter (281-261 m.c.), while the 
Temple of Herakles was presumably the one built by another Seleucid 
king whose name is not recorded.'* The construction of a Temple of 
Ares is not recorded, but presumably this shrine likewise would have 
been an old one. It stood near Parmenius, opposite Caesar’s basilica, 
the Kaisarion.'** 

The emperor granted relief to all the cities that had suffered in the 
earthquake. In the case of Antioch, the relief included the cancelation 
of a special liturgy. Malalas’ account of the transaction is garbled, so 
that we cannot be sure just what occurred. It would appear that the 
restoration of the roofed colonnades along the main street, which 
Malalas says were built by Tiberius, was involved; the chronicler’s 
account might mean that the colonnades were damaged in the earth- 
quake under Claudius, or (more likely) that they had suffered in the 
earthquake of Gaius’ reign and were still being restored when the 
earthquake in the time of Claudius occurred." 

141 See Acts 11:27-30 and Orosius Hist. 7.6.12. The evidence is discussed by K. S. 
Gapp, "The Universal Famine under Claudius,” HTR 28 (1935) 258-265. 

14? Malalas 246.9-19. 

148 Libanius Or. 11.109, 125. The location of these temples is not known. 

144 The location is shown by several passages in Malalas 216.19-20, 275.15-16, 287.4-5. 
In another passage in Malalas (285.15-16) it is stated that a joint festival of Ares and 
Artemis was celebrated. This Müller (Antiq. Antioch. 69, n. 4; 77, n. 1) takes to mean 
that the Temple of Ares was attached to that of Artemis. 

145 Malalas writes (246.16-19) that the emperor “relieved the guilds, that is, trade 
associations, of Antioch of the liturgy of the hearth-tax (ùrèp xarvod) which they per- 
formed for the renewal of the city's roofed colonnades built by Tiberius Caesar." It is 
plain that the chronicler was transcribing a source that he did not understand, or which 
was already confused; the hearth-tax of course was not a liturgy (nor was any other 
tax). The passage as it stands might be taken in two different senses: (1) Claudius 
excused the members of the guilds from payment of the hearth-tax and directed that 
instead they were to undertake, as a liturgy, the restoration of the roofed colonnades 
that had been damaged in the present earthquake; such a measure would probably 
provide no real relief for the members of the guilds, for instead of paying a tax they 
would be furnishing (or hiring) labor; or (2) Claudius relieved the guilds of the 
liturgy they had been performing for the restoration of the colonnades that had been 


damaged in the earthquake of a.D. 37, in Gaius’ reign, and were still in process of being 
repaired when the earthquake in the reign of Claudius occurred. This interpretation 
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The Olympic Games of the city were established in a.D. 43/4. The 
games founded in the reign of Augustus by the bequest of the Anti- 
ochene senator Sosibius had fallen into disuse through the maladmin- 
istration of the funds,'** and the landowners and citizens of Antioch 
petitioned Claudius for permission to purchase from the people of Pisa 
the right to hold Olympic Games.'*' This petition was granted in the 
year A.D. 43/4. 'The festival was to consist of scenic and athletic events, 
including dramatic contests and the events of the hippodrome. The 
games were to be held in every fifth year, for thirty days beginning 
with the new moon in the month of Hyperberetaios (October). The 
games were not, however, celebrated regularly. Pretexts for interrup- 
tions were found in wars, earthquakes, fires, and various other public 
calamities, and the games were celebrated only at intervals of fifteen 
or twenty years, and on six occasions, until a reorganization took place 
in the reign of Commodus (a.D. 180-192). 

Claudius, like Gaius, issued coins commemorating Germanicus, pre- 
sumably on the twenty-fifth anniversary of his death in the city.'** 

Other events in the history of Antioch under Claudius may be noted 
briefly. In a.p. 41 the emperor put an end to the enmity between the 
Greeks and the Jews in Alexandria, reprimanding the Alexandrians for 
their intolerance and confirming (but not enlarging) the privileges 
of the Jews; both parties were exhorted to keep the peace. At the special 
request of King Agrippa, a copy of the document concerning the 
privileges of the Jews in Alexandria was (Josephus says) also sent “to 
Syria,” so that the Jews of Antioch, among others, were confirmed in 


ignores the reference to the hearth-tax, but it seems, of itself, to be much more logical. 
If Stauffenberg is right (Malalas 197, n. 33a) in emending ùrèp xarvod to beep xarnhixod, 
it would be possible to suppose that the liturgy which Claudius cancelled was a 
Aecroupyla xanndixy, that is, a liturgy performed by the shopkeepers (possibly the as- 
sociation of the tradesmen who had shops in the colonnades) for the restoration of the 
colonnades. In this case it would be necessary to suppose that this liturgy was one that 
the shopkeepers had been performing when the earthquake occurred—otherwise its 
remission would not have been any kind of relief. 

146 Malalas 224.22—225.2, 248.5—249.22. 

147 Malalas says that permission was requested to purchase the games themselves 
(248.7-10, 249.4-5), but this can hardly have happened; the chronicler's words proba- 
bly reflect an effort to give greater dignity and importance to the games of Antioch. 
No other example of the purchase of the right to hold Olympic Games seems to be 
recorded. It may be that such permission was sold, on imperial authority, as a means 
of strengthening the finances of the original Olympic Games; see L. Zichen, “Olympia,” 
RE 18 (1939) 48. Local "Olympic Games" were presented in many parts of the Greck 
world, but they are usually attested only by inscriptions (see list of such festivals 
compiled by Ziehen, op.cit. 47-48). The local games of Antioch are the only ones that 
are known from literary evidence of any extent. 

148 Grant, Anniversary Issues 75-76. 
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their privilege of observing their customs. Thus the cause for the 
anti-Jewish disorders which had occurred in Antioch under Gaius was 
(officially, and at least temporarily) removed. 

A change in the condition of the local administration of Antioch at 
this time may be indicated by the appearance, on the local coins, of the 
emperor’s name and titulature, in Latin, side by side with the name of 
Antioch and the name of the legate of Syria, both in Greek. This may 
suggest that the imperial government wished to make clear its authority 
over the activities of both the legate and the local mint in the matter 
of issuing local currency." 

According to tradition, it was in the early 40's in the reign of Clau- 
dius, that the disciples at Antioch first received the name of Christians. 
The significance of the name, and the manner of its introduction, have 
been disputed; it seems likely that the designation was adopted by the 
Roman authorities when they found it necessary to have some way to 
describe the new sect, which was becoming distinct from Judaism.*” 


6. THE REIGN oF NERO, A.D. 54-68 


The principal events of which we hear in the history of Antioch 
under Nero are those connected with the Jewish rebellion. For a num- 
ber of years there had been friction between the Jews and the Greeks 
of Syria, Palestine, and Egypt because of the privileged position of the 
Jews, who were exempt from military service and were not obliged to 
worship the emperor in the official imperial cult. The Jews themselves 
had a serious grievance in the effect of Roman taxation, which made 
agriculture unprofitable and forced many men to seek a living through 
brigandage. These conditions, combined with the fact that their religion 
made the Jews a religious rather than a political community, and 
with the division within this community between the Sadducees, who 
favored cooperation with Rome, and the Pharisees, whose religious 
intolerance generated hostility to Rome, made for a situation which was 
bound to produce a major crisis. 

Under Gaius there had been, as we have seen, an outbreak at Antioch, 
during the governorship of P. Petronius (a.D. 39-41/2), which had re- 


sulted in a pogrom, and although the privileges of the Jews at Antioch 
14? See the letter of Claudius to the Alexandrians published by Bell, Jews and Chris- 
tians in Egypt 1-37, and the edict of Claudius quoted by Josephus Ant. 19.279-285; cf. 


Kraeling, “Jewish Community at Antioch” 149-150. 
150 Dieudonné, “Monnaies grecques de Syrie" 38-39. 


151 See Ch. 11, n. 19. 
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and elsewhere had been confirmed by Claudius in a.D. 41, the basic 
sources of friction remained. In a.p. 66 massacres at Caesarea and Jeru- 
salem touched off a full-scale national revolt of the Jews, and there 
were popular attacks on them in other cities of Syria and Palestine.” 
Later in the same year Cestius Gallus, the governor of Syria, went to 
Palestine with a military force to restore order. Jerusalem was fortified 
against him, and although he succeeded in capturing the New City, 
he considered it necessary to withdraw (12 November a.p. 66); and 
under pressure from the Jews his withdrawal turned into an igno- 
minious rout. ^? 

In the winter of a.b. 66/7 Nero, during his tour of Greece, appointed 
his general Vespasian to the governorship of Judaea, with command 
of a large army with which he was to suppress the rebellion. Traveling 
overland via the Hellespont, Vespasian proceeded to Antioch, where 
he planned to assemble his forces, which were to consist both of Roman 
troops and native contingents furnished by the vassal kings of the 
neighboring territories."^* 

'The rebellion, and the humiliation of Cestius Gallus, naturally in- 
flamed anti-Jewish feeling in Syria, and only the occasion for an out- 
break was wanted. Just after Vespasian's arrival in Syria—which in 
itself, with the military preparations that were to be set on foot, would 
have heightened anti-Jewish sentiment—a renegade Jew of Antioch 
named Antiochus, son of the chief magistrate (archon) of the Jews 
at Antioch, seized the opportunity to stir up an attack on his own 
people. He entered the theater while a public assembly was being held 
and accused the Jews of a plot to burn the whole city in one night; 
he likewise delivered up, as accomplices in the undertaking, some 
foreign Jews whom the state of public opinion had presumably made 
it possible for him to have arrested. Feeling was sufficiently strong to 
make the people of Antioch burn to death on the spot the men who 
had been handed over to them. They then set out to attack the Jewish 
community. Antiochus, to demonstrate the completeness of his con- 
version and his detestation of Jewish customs, suggested that the Jews 

152 At this time, Josephus writes (Bell. 2.479), the inhabitants of Antioch, Sidon, and 
Apamea alone abstained from attacks on the Jews. In this, the Jewish historian says, 
the Greeks were moved by “pity for men who showed no revolutionary intentions.” 
This, as Kraeling points out (“Jewish Community at Antioch” 150), can hardly be 
true; it is more probable, at least in the case of Antioch, that disorder was averted 
through the action of the governor of Syria, Cestius Gallus. 

153 Weynand, "T. Flavius Vespasianus," no. 206, RE 6 (1909) 2630. 


154 Josephus Bell. 3.8; see Weber, Josephus und Vespasian 113-116, who suggests that 
Vespasian sent Titus by sea to Alexandria to take charge of the troops there. 
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be compelled to offer pagan sacrifices (including, perhaps, sacrifices for 
the imperial cult); a few complied but most refused and were mas- 
sacred. Antiochus then seems to have been given some sort of authority, 
and a force of troops was placed at his disposal, and he proceeded to 
compel the Jews to give up their observance of rest on the seventh 
day." This outbreak was to be followed by another, led by the same 
Antiochus, after the fall of Jerusalem. 

At some time during this period an effort seems to have been made 
to take away from the Jews, who would not use Gentile oil, the privi- 
lege of receiving from the gymnasiarchs a refund of the oil tax so that 
they might purchase their own kind of oil. However, C. Licinius 
Mucianus, who had been appointed governor of Syria in a.D. 67, upheld 
the privilege.*** There is nothing to show that this attempt on the 
Jews’ special privileges was connected with the outbreak described 
above. The privilege in question was such a minor one that it is difficult 
to see how it can have been made a point of issue during the more 
serious attack instigated by Antiochus. 

The only other noteworthy events in the history of Antioch are the 
death of Evodius, bishop of Antioch, which is said to have occurred 
when Peter was stopping in the city on his way to Rome, and the choice, 
as his successor, of Ignatius, who is supposed to have been consecrated 
by Peter." 

As in the preceding reign, the mint of Antioch issued coins bearing 
the name of the emperor in Latin and the names of the city and of the 
legate of Syria in Greek."* This procedure, it has been suggested, was 
designed to show the imperial authority over the activities of the legate 
and of the local mint"? On the other hand, the appearance of a type 
showing the boule of Antioch dropping a pebble into a voting urn'^? 

155 Josephus Bell. 7.46-53; see Dobiáš, Hist. 473-474. It may be noted that Josephus 
contradicts himself as to the manner of Vespasian’s journey to Antioch after his ap- 
pointment to prosecute the war against the Jews. In the present passage he states that 
Vespasian sailed to Syria, but in Bell. 3.8 he writes that Vespasian traveled overland 
from the Hellespont. The latter statement must be true, since Vespasian’s appointment 
was made in the winter, when journeys by sea, unless unavoidable, were not made 
because of the chances of delay en route caused by bad weather. The present writer is 
unable to agree with the view of Kraeling (“Jewish Community at Antioch” 150-151) 
that Josephus’ account of the episode at Antioch is incorrect, and that the main events 
should be referred to the outbreak against the Jews at Antioch which occurred in No- 
vember, a.D. 70; for a discussion of the problem, see Excursus 4. 

156 Josephus Ant. 12.120. 

157 Malalas 252.8-13. This is the only event that Malalas records in the history of 
Antioch under Nero. 


158 See Dieudonné, "Monnaies grecques de Syrie" 40-41, 45. 
159 See above, $5, with n. r50. 19? D), B. Waagé, "Coins" 33, no. 343. 
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might point to some revival of the forms of municipal government, 
possibly reflecting Nero’s philhellenism. A special issue of coins in the 
year A.D. 59/60, which bear signs of hasty manufacture, may reflect 
the need for supplying funds for use in Corbulo’s war against the 
Parthians.’ 


161 See Dieudonné, “Monnaies grecques de Syrie” 43, 49. The issues of the mint of 
Antioch present further problems which pass the limits of this study; see D. B. Waagé, 
“Coins” 33-36. On certain coins of Nero and Divus Claudius, which may represent an 
anniversary, and may be from Antioch, see Grant, Anniversary Issues 83, n. 9. An in- 
scription of Antioch (JGLS 867), dated in the second year of Nero's reign (a.D. 55-56), 
seems to commemorate the introduction, in the city, of a new system of weights, and 
it has plausibly been suggested that such a change might be connected with a revision 
of the coinage. On the weights in use at Antioch see, in addition to the material cited 
in the commentary on /GLS 867, Seyrig, “Poids antiques de Syrie.” It is of interest 
to note that /GLS 867 may show that the acrophonic numeral system was in use at 
Antioch at this period, as it was in some other isolated parts of the Graeco-Roman 
world as late as the second century after Christ; see M. N. Tod, “The Greek Numeral 
Notation," Annual of the British School at Athens 18 (1911-1912) 129 and cf. S. Dow, 
“Greek Numerals,” AJA 56 (1952) 22. 
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CHAPTER 9 


FROM THE FLAVIAN DYNASTY TO THE 
DEATH OF COMMODUS, A.D. 69-192 


1. THE YEAR or THE Four Emperors; THE REIGNS OF 
Vespasian (A.D. 69-79) AND Titus (A.D. 79-81) 


ERO's DEATH (9 June a.p. 68), which brought to an end the 

Julio-Claudian dynasty, was followed by a year in which the 

legions (having, as Tacitus says, discovered the fatal secret 
of the empire, namely that the princeps could be nominated elsewhere 
than in Rome) created in succession four emperors, Galba, Otho, Vitel- 
lius, and Vespasian. The first three were in turn overthrown, and 
Vespasian emerged as the founder of a new dynasty, that of the 
Flavians. In Vespasian's rise to power, Antioch and the province of 
Syria played a major part, exemplifying for the first time the impor- 
tance of the province in the contests for the succession to the imperial 
power. By reason of the presence in Syria of three or at some periods 
four legions and a detachment of the fleet stationed at Seleucia Pieria, 
the legate of the province was the most powerful of the provincial 
governors, and on repeated occasions the governor of Syria influenced 
the choice of a new emperor, until Septimius Severus, to put an end 
to this potential source of danger to the emperor and his succession, 
divided Syria into Syria Coele and Syria Phoenice.” 

On the news of Nero's suicide, Vespasian, who had almost ended 
the Jewish war and was now preparing for the final attack on Jeru- 
salem, decided to suspend operations until his command could be con- 
firmed by Nero's successor." The eastern troops took the oath of alle- 
glance to Galba, Otho, and Vitellius in succession, and Vespasian sent 
his son Titus to Rome to pay his respects to Galba on his accession 
and to receive his orders with respect to the Jewish war.* 

The mint of Antioch struck coins for Galba and Otho but not for 

! On the legions that were stationed in Syria at different times, see Parker, Roman 
Legions 91-92, 119, 126-128, 137-140, 145, 149, 158, 159, 162-163 and Chapot, Frontière 
de l'Euphrate 70-92. On the detachment of the fleet stationed at Seleucia Pieria, see H. 
Seyrig, "Le cimetiére des marins à Séleucie de Piérie," Mélanges syriens offerts à M. R. 
Dussaud (Paris 1938) 1.451-459. 

? On the division of the province, see Ch. 10, $3. Britain was almost as powerful as 
Syria in matters affecting the imperial succession. 

* Tacitus Hist. 2.4; 5.10; Josephus Bell. 4.497-498; see Weynand, “T. Flavius Vespasi- 


anus,” no. 206, RE 6 (1909) 2633ff. 
* Tacitus Hist. 2.1; Josephus Bell. 4.497-498. 
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Vitellius. A significant innovation in the coins of Galba struck at An- 
tioch is a method of reckoning that appears to be a revival, in a new 
form, of the era of Actium, which had been used to commemorate 
the victory of Octavian, and to symbolize the foundation of the Augus- 
tan Empire. Galba, in reviving this method of dating on the hundredth 
anniversary (a.D. 69) of the battle of Actium, would thus present him- 
self officially as the restorer of the empire of Augustus. There are, how- 
ever, signs on the coins of republican sentiment in Antioch." 

Vespasian at first allowed events in the west to take their course, 
and took no action himself; but with C. Licinius Mucianus, who had 
been legate of Syria since a.b. 67, he watched the situation, and the two 
men, who between them controlled a large army, came into close con- 
sultation. Vitellius' rule eventually provoked dissatisfaction, and by the 
summer of a.p. 69 it became apparent that the eastern troops, having 
watched three emperors created by the western legions, would be will- 
ing to put forward a candidate of their own. It was plain that Mucianus 
or Vespasian might be this candidate.’ Mucianus had no ambition for 
the office, and preferred to support Vespasian, whom he considered a 
stronger candidate." 

On 1 July a.D. 69, Vespasian was proclaimed emperor at Alexandria." 
Mucianus returned from Alexandria to Antioch and administered the 
oath of allegiance to his own troops there." He then addressed the 
people of the city, who had hurriedly gathered in the theater to show 
their loyalty to the new regime. Here Mucianus cleverly put into cir- 
culation a rumor that Vitellius intended to transfer the legions of Ger- 
many to Syria, where service was easy and life pleasant, and in exchange 
to send to Germany, with its harsh climate and laborious duties, the 
legions which were stationed in Syria. This infuriated not only the 
troops, who had grown fond of Syria, but the civilians who had formed 
many ties of friendship and marriage with the soldiers. Before 15 July, 

5 See B. Pick, "Zur Titulatur der Flavier,” Ztschr. fiir Numismatik 14 (1887) 331- 
340; BMC Galatia, etc. 176-177; Wruck, Syrische Provinzialprágung 105-106; Grant, 
Anniversary Issues 88. The method of dating (the years being designated with the 
phrase ETOYE NEOY IEPOY) is not used by Galba's enemy Otho, but is employed 
on the coins struck at Antioch by Vespasian, Titus, Domitian, and Nerva. Trajan 
abandoned the device, using a regular system of dating by tribunician years. For a coin 
of this type issued at Antioch immediately after the accession of Trajan, see A. R. 
Bellinger, “Greek Coins from the Yale Numismatic Collection, H,” Yale Classical 
Studies 12 (1951) 263, no. 7. 

® These indications are found in the fact that the coins of Antioch minted while 
Galba was in power refrain from giving him the title of Augustus, and also bear the 
mark pr (Populus Romanus): Dieudonné, “Monnaies grecques de Syrie” 157. 


T Tacitus Hist. 2.4-7, 73774. 8 Tacitus Hist. 1.10; 2/7677. 
® Tacitus Hist. 2.78. 10 Tacitus Hist. 2.78, 8o. 
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all Syria had pledged allegiance to Vespasian, and a grand council was 
held at Berytus.™* 

In the preparation for war, Antioch as would be expected played a 
large part. Gold and silver coins were struck at the mint and the city 
was doubtless one of those in which arms factories were established; 
fresh troops were enrolled and veterans recalled to service, and Ves- 
pasian held conferences in the city.^ Titus was entrusted with the 
completion of the war against the Jews, Vespasian went to Egypt, 
planning, by control of that province and of Africa, to starve Rome into 
submission, and Mucianus set out at the head of an army to attack 
Vitellius.^ By the end of a.p. 69 Vitellius was defeated and Rome 
occupied.** 

Titus began his operations against Jerusalem in the spring of A.D. 70, 
and completed the conquest of the city in late August." After the city 
and the temple had been razed, Titus was prevented from sailing for 
Italy by the approach of the winter season. He therefore made a 
triumphal tour in Palestine, pausing to hold games and spectacles in 
which Jewish prisoners were killed in various ways. At Caesarea 
Philippi Titus celebrated the birthday (24 October) of his brother 
Domitian.'* He next went to Berytus, where with great magnificence 
he celebrated his father's birthday (17 November).” 

While Titus was in Berytus,* a great fire broke out in Antioch, 
destroying the “tetragonal agora,” the government administrative offices 
(dpxeta), the record office (ypapparodvddxiov) and “the basilicas,” 
(Sacthuxai, meaning presumably the law-courts); the flames were 
prevented only with difficulty from spreading over the whole city. 
Antiochus, the renegade Jew who had instigated a persecution of his 
former co-religionists in the winter of a.p. 66/7 by accusing them of a 
plot to fire the city, now repeated his charges. The people of the city 
were now even more inclined to believe Antiochus, and rushed against 

11 Tacitus. Hist. 2.80-81. 

12 Tacitus Hist. 2.82; Josephus Bell. 4.630; on the coins, see BMC Rom. Emp. 2, pp. 
Ixvii-lxix, 104-109; Mattingly-Sydenham, Rom. Imp. Coinage 2.4, 56-58; Wruck, Syrische 


Provinzialprigung 104; Dieudonné, "Monnaies grecques de Syrie" 159; BMC Rom. 
Emp. 2.104-109; Toynbee, Hadrianic School 131; also Dobiáš, Hist. 502, n. 169. 


13 Weynand in RE 6.2638-2639. 14 Weynand in RE 6.2639-2641. 

15 Josephus Bell. 6.435; see Weynand, "T. Flavius Vespasianus," no. 207, RE 6 (1909) 
2700-2705. 

16 Josephus Bell. 7.20-37. 17 Josephus Bell. 7.39. 


18 Josephus Bell. 7.39, 96. Another indication of the date is that in §63 Josephus 
writes that it was at this time that Titus received word of the eagerness with which his 
father was received in Italy and in Rome; and we know that Vespasian reached Rome 
in the late summer or autumn of a.b. 70; see Weynand in RE 6.2647-2648. 
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the Jews. They were, however, restrained by Cn. Pompeius Collega, 
who was acting as governor of Syria pending the arrival of L. Caesen- 
nius Paetus, whom Vespasian had appointed to succeed C. Licinius 
Mucianus when Mucianus left the province in A.D. 69 to prosecute the 
war against Vitellius. Collega, telling the people that the matter would 
have to be laid before Titus, made an investigation and determined 
(Josephus says) that no Jews had any part in the affair, but that the 
fire had been started by certain men who, being in financial straits, 
imagined that they could save themselves by burning the public records 
and so destroying the evidence of their debts.” 

While these events were taking place in Antioch, Titus remained 
for some time in Berytus. He then resumed his tour of Syria, exhibiting 
spectacles, and in due course reached Antioch.” Here he was given an 
enthusiastic reception, men, women, and children streaming out from 
the city for a distance of thirty stadia (about 6 km. or over 314 mi.) to 
meet him. With their greetings and acclamations, Josephus writes, they 
mingled a running petition to him to expel the Jews from Antioch. 
To this request Titus made no reply; he stayed in Antioch only a short 
time, and pushed on to Zeugma on the Euphrates, where he received 
a deputation from Vologeses, the Parthian king, bringing a gold crown 
in honor of his victory over the Jews. He then returned to Antioch. 
The senate and people invited him to visit the theater, where the whole 
population was assembled to greet him. Again a request was made for 
the expulsion of the Jews, in reply to which Titus pointed out that they 
could not be banished to their own country since it had been destroyed, 

19 Collega was doubtless a legate of a legion to whom the governor's powers were 
temporarily deputed; see Harrer, Studies 11, and Dobiáš, Hist. 509, with n. 197. 

20 Josephus Bell. 7.54-62; see Dobiáš Hist. 509-510, 572. A different view of this out- 
break, and of that of the winter of a.b. 66/7, is proposed by Kraeling; see Excursus 4. 
A similar case of the burning of archives in a time of trouble is illustrated by striking 
archaeological evidence from Palmyra, where excavations have shown that documents 
were thrown into the agora and burned when the Romans occupied the city in A.D. 272 
after the defeat of Zenobia; see H. Seyrig, "Cachets d'archives publiques de quelques 
villes de la Syrie romaine,” MUS] 23 (1940) 103-105. 

21 The route followed by Titus from Berytus to Antioch is discussed by A. Chambalu, 
“Flaviana, III," Philologus 44 (1885) 509-511, who believed that Josephus’ statement 
(Bell. 7.96-99) that Titus in the course of his march saw the Sabbatical river, which 
flows "between Arcea . . . and Raphanea," shows that Titus followed an inland route 
via Arcea and Raphanea; if he followed this route he must have gone from Raphanea 
to Apamea (cf. the map of the Roman roads in Syria in Honigmann, "Syria" 1647f.). 
There is no evidence whether, in this case, he would have proceeded to Antioch by the 
direct road from Apamea or via Chalcis, but in either case he would enter the city from 
the north, i.e. following, for at least the last part of his journey, the modern route 


from Aleppo. Weynand, "T. Flavius Vespasianus," no. 207, RE 6.2705, appears to be- 
lieve that the route followed by Titus from Berytus to Antioch cannot be determined 


exactly. 
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and that no other place would receive them. It was then requested that 
the privileges of the Jews and their rights of citizenship be abolished, 
and that the bronze tablets on which their privileges were inscribed 
be taken down. This request Titus likewise refused." However, in 
order to provide some compensation for these refusals, he did present 
the people of Antioch (whose good will it was desirable to keep) with 
a part of the Jewish spoils, which would serve as perpetual memorials 
in Antioch of the humiliation of the Jews." Outside the city gate on 
the road that led to Daphne,”* he set up bronze figures that were sup- 
posed to be the Cherubim from the Temple (the Cherubim no longer 
existed, and these were either an imitation, or winged figures that 
were called cherubim). On the gate itself Titus set up a bronze figure 
of the Moon with four bulls, facing Jerusalem. This group was sup- 
posed to commemorate the fact that Jerusalem had been captured by 
moonlight, but in reality it must have been a symbol of Aeternitas."" 
The location of all these figures was in itself an affront to the Jews, 
since there was a Jewish quarter in this part of the city." The region 
came to be known as “the Cherubim," and a famous statue of Christ 
later stood there." 

In Daphne, a theater was built (on the site, it is said, of a synagogue 
which was destroyed to make room for it); this is said to have borne 
the inscription EX PRAEDA IvDAEA ("From the Jewish spoils”) and a 
statue of Vespasian was placed in it.” The theater found during the 

?? Josephus Bell. 7.96-111; Ant, 12.121-124. 

?3 Malalas’ account (260.21-261.12) of Titus’ gifts to Antioch contains certain inac- 
curate details, which need not be examined here since they have already been discussed 
at length in Downey, “Gate of the Cherubim"; see also Stauffenberg, Malalas 230- 
232, 489; Müller, Antiq. Antioch. 85-87; Dobiáš Hist. 511-512, 572; Weber, Josephus u. 
Vespasian 276-278. It is to be noted that Josephus does not mention these gifts. 

?* The location is shown by passages in Malalas (281.4-5), in the anonymous Vita S. 
Symeonis lunioris (ch. 9, p. 238, lines 1 and 5, and ch. 126, p. 258, lines rff., in Dele. 
haye, Saints stylites), and in the Life of St. Symeon by Nicephorus Magister of Antioch 
(Acta SS. Maii, tom. 5 [Paris 1866] 313 C, 359 Bff.). 

25 Jerusalem was not taken by night (see Stauffenberg, Malalas 231 and Josephus 
Bell. 6.392ff.). On the Moon and Sun as symbols of Acternitas in the imperial symbol- 
ism of this period, see Mattingly-Sydenham, Rom. Imp. Coinage 2.7, and J. Gagé, 
"Le "Templum Urbis’ et les origines de l'idée de 'Renovatio,' " Ann. de l'Inst. de philol. 
et d'hist. orient. et slaves 4 (1936) 157 (= Mél. Cumont 1). 

26 Malalas 207.10; Guidi, "Descrizione araba” 160; see Kraeling, "Jewish Community 
at Antioch" 140. 

27 See a recently published section of the Pratum spirituale of Johannes Moschus: Th. 
Nissen, "Unbekannte Erzahlungen aus dem Pratum spirituale," BZ 38 (1938) 368, 


lines 11-23. The presence of this statue would be connected with the vision of Christ 
mentioned in the anonymous biography of St. Symeon the Younger mentioned above 


(n 


. 24). 
28 On Malalas’ quotation of this inscription, see Downey, "Inscriptions in Malalas,” 
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excavations at Daphne may, from the archaeological and architectural 
evidence, have been constructed in the last quarter of the first century 
after Christ, and so may be that built by Titus. There had previously 
been found on the site fragments that might have belonged to either 
one or two imperial statues, and during the excavations parts of two 
more imperial statues were found.” All these fragments are so meager 
that it is not possible to know whether any of them belonged to a 
statue of Vespasian. 

Other events of which we hear during the reign of Vespasian are 
the erection in the city of a Tower of the Winds near the theater," 
and the building (a.D. 73/4) of a canal that was connected with the 
Orontes." During Titus’ brief reign (a.p. 79-81) we hear nothing of the 
history of Antioch. 


2. THE REIGN oF Domitian, A.D. 81-96 


Domitian, who took a keen interest in building,” presented Antioch 


and Weber, Josephus u. Vespasian 277, no. 3. Kraeling ("Jewish Community at Antioch" 
140) doubts that a synagogue was destroyed to make room for the theater (by a slip 
of the pen he writes "Tiberius" for "Titus"). 

29D, N. Wilber, "The Theatre at Daphne," Antioch-on-the-Orontes 2.57-94; V. 
Chapot in BCH 26 (1902) 163-164; “Catalogue of Sculpture" in Antioch-on-the-Orontes 
2, p. 172, no. 147 and p. 174, no. 173. 

39 Malalas 262.3-4. It has been suggested that the representations of the winds on 
this monument may be responsible for the unusual way in which they are depicted on 
an altar at Carnuntum in Pannonia, the style having been carried from Antioch to 
Carnuntum by soldiers of the XV Legion, which was stationed in Syria in a.D. 62 and 
transferred to Pannonia in a.n. 71; see H. Steinmetz, De ventorum descriptionibus apud 
Graecos Romanosque (Diss. Gottingen 1907) 78-82; idem, "Windgotter," Jahrb. d. k. 
deutschen Archáol. Inst. 25 (1910) 41, 43; and a note in Antioch-on-the-Orontes 2.207, 
n. rr. An inscription (Wiener Studien 54 [1936] 188-192 = Année épigr. 1937, no. 174) 
attests the presence at Carnuntum of a soldier from Antioch. If Steinmetz’ hypothesis 
is correct (and it seems very plausible), the altar at Carnuntum would enable us to 
visualize the Tower of the Winds at Antioch, which is not preserved. The Tower of 
the Winds may be identified with the Horologion which stood on or near the Forum 
of Valens; see the description of the Forum in Excursus 12. 

31 The construction of the canal is mentioned in a Greek inscription found at Antioch 
which has not yet been published. The text is described and discussed by L. Robert, 
"Contribution à la topographie de villes de l'Asie Mineure méridionale" Comptes 
rendus, Académie des inscriptions et belles lettres, 1951, 255-256. The canal—which 
Professor Robert calls "le canal des foulons"—was built under the governor Marcus 
Ulpius Trajanus, father of the Emperor Trajan. The inscription states that the cost 
of the work was pro-rated among property owners, presumably those who owned land 
which the canal served. The text contains the phrase xarà wAwGeia, used of the con- 
struction of the canal, which apparently refers to the city-blocks or insulae in the area 
in which the canal was located, one of which was owned by "Pharnakes, former 
gymnasiarch.” The text also refers to Zrepaverrdy (genitive plural), evidently an associa- 
tion of athletes and musicians who had won victories in games, and to Ebepyeaiac rat. 
The location of the canal and its purpose are not yet known. 

82 See Bourne, Public Works 64. 
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with a public bath originally called rò Aoperiavóv, which was built 
on the slope of the mountain near the amphitheater of Caesar and the 
Temple of Aphrodite. In the same locality the emperor also built a 
Temple of Asclepius. When Domitian, for his misdeeds, suffered 
damnatio memoriae after his death and his name was everywhere 
erased from monuments, the bath began to be known by the name 
of Medea, from a celebrated statue of the Colchian princess which 
stood in it.” 

During Domitian's reign, it is said, the city received a visit from 
Apollonius of Tyana, the famous Pythagorean philosopher and wonder- 
worker.** Apollonius presented the city with some of the talismans for 
which he was celebrated. One, a protection against the north wind, 
was placed on the Eastern Gate; another, against scorpions, consisted 
of a bronze scorpion, on top of which was placed a small column, 
set up in the middle of the city. The wonder-worker also prescribed 
an annual ceremony that would act as a charm against gnats. He saw 
the column on which another seer named Debborius had set up a 
talisman against earthquakes after the disaster in the reign of Gaius; 
and since the talisman itself had been destroyed by lightning, the 
people of the city asked Apollonius to provide another. This, however, 
he declined to do." 


33 Malalas 263.11-17. Stauffenberg in one place (Malalas 243) writes that the bath 
was near the gladiatorial school, though elsewhere (488) he speaks correctly of the 
amphitheater (on p. 243, by a slip of the pen, he calls the bath AtoxAnriaréy). Müller 
(Antiq. Antioch. 87) believed that this statue of Medea was described by Libanius in 
onc of his ekphraseis (vol. 4, pp. 1090-1091 ed. Reiske = vol. 8, pp. 516-518 ed. Forster). 
Subsequent research, however, has shown that this e&pérasis, on the basis of its style 
and manuscript tradition, is to be attributed to Nikolaos of Myra, a sophist of the fifth 
century after Christ; see Fórster's introduction to the ekphraseis in vol. 8 of his edition 
of Libanius (published 1915) 438-439; Forster and Richtsteig, “Libanios,” RE 12 (1925) 
2521; and W. Stegemann, "Nikolaos," no. 21, RE 17 (1937) 424ff. Since Nikolaos was 
born in Myra (now Dembre) in Lycia, studied in Athens, and pursued his calling in 
Constantinople, and apparently had no intention of trying to present his writings as 
works of Libanius, it seems unlikely that the statue described by him is that which stood 
in the bath in Antioch. Stauffenberg (Malalas 488) was unaware that it had been shown 
that the ekphrasis is not a work of Libanius, and follows Müller's suggestion. Müller's 
further suggestion, that the statue is represented in a copy at Arles, is naturally invali- 
dated by the removal of the ekphrasis from the works of Libanius. 

84 Philostratus, Life of Apollonius 6.38. On Apollonius’ career, see J. Miller, "Apol- 
lonios," no. 98, RE 2 (1896) 146-148, and H. J. Rose, "Apollonius," no. 14, OCD 71-72. 
Philostratus states that an earthquake occurred when Apollonius visited Antioch, but 
Malalas does not mention such an event in his description of Apollonius’ visit, which 
he places in his account of the reign of Domitian (264.6—266.11). The nature of the 
material concerning the life of Apollonius is such that there would be some justifica- 
tion for the belicf that this earthquake is fictitious. 

85 Malalas 264.6—266.11; Cedrenus 1.431.18—432.5 Bonn ed. Malalas' story (262.22— 
263.10) of the suburban villa built near Antioch by the dancer Paris, a favorite of Do- 
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In the time of Domitian we hear for the first time of the games of 
the koinon, or provincial assembly, of “Syria, Cilicia, and Phoenice," 
celebrated in Antioch.** These provincial assemblies, which had existed 
in various parts of the empire since republican and early imperial times, 
served as parliaments for the expansion of public opinion, and had 
come to be closely connected with emperor worship, and they held 
local games, accompanied by fairs." Very little is known concerning 
the games of the &oinon of Syria, and there is some reason to believe 
that they were later amalgamated with the local Olympic games.” 


mitian, is wholly fictitious; see Stauffenberg, Malalas 239-243, and E. Wüst, "Paris," no. 
3, RE 18 (1949) 1537-1538, also G. Highet, "The Life of Juvenal" TAPA 68 (1937) 
490-491. There are several ways in which such a story might have originated. It might, 
as Müller suggests (Antiq. Antioch. 87, n. 4), have grown up around a suburban park 
called the vapásewos, which could erroneously have been thought to be "the house of 
Paris"; compare Stauffenberg's suggested emendation of the passage (Malalas 239, n. 
63a), which would make necessary (as Stauffenberg apparently did not realize) the 
further emendation of rà Aeyóuevov to à Xeyóuevos—a rather sweeping change which 
does not seem either necessary or palaeographically probable. Or the tale might have 
originated concerning property of another Paris, a celebrated landowner of Antioch of 
the second century a.p». mentioned by Libanius in Or. 64.41; cf. E. Wüst, "Paris," no. 4, 
RE 18 (1949) 1538. This Paris might easily have been confused with the one who 
lived in the time of Domitian, and a property named for the later Paris could easily 
have been supposed to have been built by the earlier one. J. V. Francke, Examen 
criticum D. lunci luvenalis Vitae (Altona and Leipzig 1820) 37-40, proposes to emend 
wapádeigos, the name given by Malalas (263.9) for the supposed establishment of Paris 
in Antioch, to wapl8eor, which would (Francke suggests) have been the name of a 
public bath built by a member of one of the circus factions at Antioch, from a mistaken 
interpretation of which Malalas' story of Domitian and Paris would have arisen; and 
the name wapi3eor would have been corrupted to mapddecos. Had Francke known of 
the existence of the Paris of Antioch, he could have strengthened the basis for his 
emendation. Finally, the story might have had its origin in the local legend that the 
Judgment of Paris had taken place at Daphne (Libanius Or. 11.241): there might have 
been at Daphne some monument connected with this legend which somehow came to 
be known as a "house of Paris" and thus, in turn, came to be thought of as the resi- 
dence of a dancer of that name. 

36 Bull. dell’ Inst. 1887, p. 110 = IG 14 no. 746 = IGRR 1, no. 445. The language of 
the inscription does not necessarily mean that Cilicia was attached to Syria at the time 
when Artemidorus won his victory (Phoenice was still a part of Syria and became a 
separate province only when Syria Coele and Syria Phoenice were divided in the time 
of Septimius Severus). Most likely the games of the £oinon had been celebrated in An- 
tioch from the time when Cilicia Campestris was attached to Syria, and after Cilicia 
became a province in the time of Vespasian, the games continued to be celebrated in 
Antioch, which was the most attractive place to hold them. In this case it would be 
natural to mention Cilicia and Phoenice in the title of the games simply as a reminder 
of the geographical territory which they represented. On the festival of "Syria, Cilicia 
and Phoenice," see Harrer, Studies 72-73; F. Cumont in CAH 11.603; Magie, Asia 
Minor 1419-1420, 1439. Dicudonné, "Monnaies grecques de Syrie" 49, takes a local issue 
of Antioch of a.n. 66-67 to refer to games of the koínon, but his interpretation seems 
forced and there is nothing on the coin itself to make this interpretation necessary. 
There is, however, no reason to deny the existence of a Roinon of Syria at this time. 

81 G. H. Stevenson, Roman Provincial Administration (Oxford 1949) 112-113. 

88 Beurlier, "Koinon de Syrie"; Stauffenberg, Malalas 422ff. See further below, n. 151. 
In contrast to the meagerness of our information concerning the Roinon of Syria, we 
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Pliny the Younger spent a half year or a year in Syria early in 
Domitian’s reign, in a.D. 81 or 82, serving as a military tribune of Legio 
III Gallica, as one of the first steps of his official career.” Since that 
post was merely a part of the cursus honorum through which he had 
to progress, the young man—he was about twenty—doubtless spent no 
more time on his duties than was necessary, and one may be sure that 
he was in Antioch as much of the time as was possible." Pliny writes 
that while he was in Syria he became closely acquainted with the 
philosophers Artemidorus, the son-in-law of C. Musonius Rufus, and 
Euphrates of Tyre, the popular Stoic preacher.* While Pliny does not 
mention specifically where he heard these teachers, it seems likely that 
he would have known them at Antioch. Thanks to Pliny’s letters, we 
know the names of several of his friends and contemporaries who 
served with him in the army in Syria—Calestrius Tiro," Nymphidius 
Lupus,“ and Claudius Pollio, commander of a division of horse, whose 
accounts Pliny found in admirable order (unlike the accounts of most 
officers) when he was appointed by the consular legate to inspect the 
financial affairs of the cavalry and the cohorts. 

The Christians were persecuted during Domitian's reign, but nothing 
is known of the effects of the persecution at Antioch." Probably of 
greater significance in the history of the church at this period, is the 
activity of the teachers of Gnosticism, Christianity's rival and enemy, 
who made Antioch one of their centers of activity. The role of Gnosti- 
cism at this time is described more fully below.** 


3. NERVA, A.D. 96-98; TRAJAN IN SYRIA AS A YouNc MAN 


Domitian's reign, ended by the murder of the hated tyrant, was 


are much better informed concerning the koinon of Asia, clearly described by Magie, 
Asta Minor 447-452. 

3? Pliny Epistt. 1.10, 3.11, 7.16, 7.31, 8.14, 10 (To Trajan) 87. Sec T. Mommsen, "Zur 
Lebensgeschichte des jüngeren Plinius," Hermes 3 (1869) 78-79 = Gesammelte Schriften 
4 (Berlin 1905) 412-413; Chapot, Fronticre de l'Euphrate 66; M. Schuster, "Plinius," 
no. 6, RE 21 (1951) 439-440. 

40 Pliny writes in Epist. 8.14 of the demoralized state of the army and the slack state 
of discipline which prevailed when he was serving as military tribune. 

*! Nothing more is known about Artemidorus than the information that Pliny gives, 
Epist. 3.11; presumablv he taught the Cynic-Stoic doctrine (see von Arnim, “Artemi- 
doros,” no. 30, RE 2 [1896] 1331). Euphrates of Tyre (Pliny Epist. 1.10) was born in 
the late 30's of the first century and was active in Syria before moving to Rome. The 
details of his career in Syria are not known. See von Arnim, "Euphrates" no. 4, RE 
6 (1909) 1216. 

5? Epist. 7.16. 43 Epist. 10 (To Trajan) 87. 44 Epist. 7.31. 

48 Grégoire, Les persécutions 27-28; J. Zeiller in Fliche-Martin, Hist. de l'église 1.301- 
304. See below. 

t8 Ch. rr, 83. 
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followed by a brief period of reddita libertas under Nerva. The new 
government, however, came to be looked upon as politically unstable, 
and Pliny speaks of the rumors that were circulating concerning the 
intentions of the powerful governor of Syria and the large and famous 
army that he had at his command." What the chances were that 
another emperor would have come, like Vespasian, from Syria, we 
do not know. The emperor, in any case, saved his regime from col- 
lapse by adopting M. Ulpius Traianus, commander of the army of 
Upper Germany, and on Nerva’s death (25 January a.p. 98), there 
began the rule of Trajan, the first of the able administrators who made 
this period of the Empire's history one of its happiest. 

Trajan had had an opportunity to become acquainted with Syria and 
Antioch before becoming emperor. His father M. Ulpius Traianus had 
commanded Legio X Fretensis in the Jewish war (ca. a.p. 67-68), and 
then had served as legate of Syria from a.D. 76/7 to 79. As a young man 
(born a.b. 53) the future emperor had served as a military tribune in 
Syria while his father was governor and he doubtless acquired, both 
from personal observation and from his father, a good knowledge of 
the province.” 


4. TRAJAN, A.D. 98-117 AND ANTIOCH; THE PARTHIAN WAR 


The rumors that had emanated from Syria during Nerva’s reign 
called for resolute action on the part of Trajan if he wished to forestall 
the possible appearance of a rival from that rich and powerful province. 
As governor of Syria Trajan appointed C. Antius A. Julius Quadratus, 
a wealthy elderly gentleman who seems previously to have held no 
military command; such a governor would not be likely to attempt a 
revolution." In Antioch itself, the temporary disappearance of the 
municipal bronze coinage early in Trajan’s reign suggests that the 
municipal privileges of the city were curtailed; evidently Trajan felt 
it desirable to keep the city under closer control than his predecessors 
had done. 

Trajan did not, however, neglect the physical welfare of Antioch, 

5 Pliny Epist. 9.13.22. The governor may have been C. Octavius Tidius Tossianus L. 
Javolenus Priscus, whose career is described by Harrer, Studies 15-16; sce R. P. Longden 
in CAH 11.196, n. 1, and Syme, “A governor of Syria under Nerva" 243-244. 

48 Sec Harrer, Studies 12-13; C. H. V. Sutherland, “Trajan,” OCD (1949) 920-921; 
idem, "Ulpius Traianus (no. 1)," ibid. 932. Pliny, Paneg. 14.1, speaks of Trajan’s pres- 
ence in Syria during his father's governorship. On the mint of Antioch under Trajan, 
sce Bellinger, "Some Coins from Antioch" 57-60. 


49 See Syme, "A governor of Syria under Nerva’ 
š D. B. Waagé, "Coins" 38-39. 


, 
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for at some time before the earthquake of a.D. 115 he built an aqueduct 
to bring water from Daphne to the city." This would indicate that 
the population of Antioch had grown since the reign of Gaius, when 
we hear of an aqueduct from Daphne to Antioch being repaired 
following an earthquake." Malalas records that Trajan built a new 
public bath, named for himself, in connection with the aqueduct.” 
Hadrian seems to have had something to do with this aqueduct, either 
completing Trajan’s work, or repairing it after the earthquake of a.D. 
115."* 

Antioch plays a prominent part in the history of Trajan’s reign since 
the city served as headquarters for the preparations for the Parthian 
war, one of the chief glories of the reign, by means of which the bound- 
aries of the Roman Empire were carried to greater limits than they had 
ever reached." The Parthian king in ap. 113 broke the peace that had 
prevailed between Rome and Parthia since the time of Nero, and 
Trajan, feeling that in any case the situation on the eastern frontier 
was unsatisfactory, resolved to effect a definitive settlement. Leaving 
Rome in the autumn of a.D. 113 (possibly on 27 October), Trajan 
arrived by sea at Seleucia Pieria in December." On his arrival he 
dedicated to Zeus Kasios, with a prayer for success in the coming cam- 


5! Archaeological evidence shows that Trajan's aqueduct was built before the earth. 
quake of a.v. 115: Levi, Antioch Mosaic Pavements 1.34. Malalas describes the construc- 
tion of the aqueduct (276.1ff.) following his account of the earthquake of A.D. 115 
(275.11ff.), which will be described below. In a more orderly work than Malalas', this 
would be taken to mean that the construction of the aqueduct followed the earthquake, 
and perhaps was occasioned in some way by it. Malalas himself may have supposed that 
this was the case. However, the circumstance that his primary interest was simply in 
listing an emperor's buildings (see above, Ch. 2, $4) makes it unsafe to find chrono- 
logical implications in the arrangement of his material. To the chronicler, the earth- 
quake would be the major event in Trajan's reign, and so would have to be mentioned 
first. 

5? On the work under Gaius, see Ch. 8, $4. Trajan is also said by Malalas (276.3ff.) 
to have "completed" the theater at Antioch which had been left unfinished when it 
was enlarged by Tiberius (Malalas 235.2). Malalas mentions only the execution of a 
statue in the theater by Trajan (see further below), and we are not told whether the 
completion involved a further enlargement of the building. If it were certain that the 
seating capacity was enlarged by Trajan, we should have further evidence for an in- 
crease in the population of the city. 

58 Malalas 276.1-3. The construction of a public bath was a fitting concomitant for 
the building of an aqueduct; for other examples, see above, Ch. 7, $2; Ch. 8, 84, and 
below, $7. 

54 See below, $7. 

55'The account of the war given here is based upon the study of Lepper, Trajan's 
Parthian War, which, though some problems connected with the war cannot be solved 
at present, seems to the writer to be the best review of the events which has been made. 
Reference should also be made to A. R. Bellinger's review of Lepper's monograph in 
AJP 71 (1950) 311-316. 

55 The dates of departure and arrival are given by Malalas 270. 17-23; see Lepper, 
Trajan's Parthian War 29-30. 
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paign, two engraved silver cups and a gilded auroch’s horn, spoils of 
his campaigns in Dacia (A.D. 101-106). The dedication was commem- 
orated in a Greek epigram by Trajan’s ward and nephew by marriage, 
the future Emperor Hadrian, who had been chosen to act as governor 
of Syria during the operations against the Parthians.” 

Trajan entered Antioch on 7 January a.D. 114, and spent the re- 
mainder of the winter there, making preparations for his campaign.” 
In the spring he set out for Armenia, which he conquered easily, and 
then proceeded to annex Mesopotamia, spending the winter of a.D. 
114/5 in the field. Late in a.D. 115 he returned to Antioch for the 
winter, in order to rest and plan further operations. 


5. THE EARTHQUAKE OF A.D. 115; TRAJAN's BUILDINGS IN ANTIOCH 


While the emperor was thus passing the winter in Antioch between 
his campaigns, the city suffered one of the most severe of its many 
earthquakes. The disaster began at dawn on 13 December a.D. 115." 


57 Anth. Pal. 6.332; Suidas s.v. Kdovy ëpos (Arrian, frag. 36 in FGrHist 2, pt. 4, 


. 575). 

58 On the date of Trajan's arrival at Antioch (given by Malalas 272.21-22) see Lepper, 
Trajan's Parthian War 71-73, 206. Malalas gives a long and circumstantial account 
(271.1—273.4) of how, before Trajan's arrival, the Parthians had occupied Antioch; of 
how the emperor, when he arrived at Seleucia Pieria, incited the people of Antioch to 
revolt, and of how the Parthians were massacred; finally the emperor made a triumphal 
entry into the city. This story seems in itself improbable, and there is no confirmation 
or even hint of it in any other source. One explanation of it is that offered by A. von 
Gutschmid apud J. Dierauer, Beiträge zu einer kritischen. Gesch. Trajans (in M. Büd- 
inger, Untersuchungen zur róm. Kaisergesch. 1 [Leipzig 1868]) note on 157, namely 
that the episode described is a garbled account, mistakenly referred at a later date to 
Trajan's reign, of the occupation of Antioch by the Persians in the time of Sapor I in 
the third century after Christ (on this period see below, Ch. 1o, $8). Probably the real 
basis of Malalas’ story, as Gagé suggests ("Les Perses à Antioche" 319-321), on the basis 
of a briefer suggestion by Stauffenberg (Malalas 283-284), is that the episode is based 
upon a story of a performance of a Persian purification rite, carried out to forestall a 
threatened epidemic (following the earthquake?); as Gagé points out, Perseus, “the 
Persian," was one of the legendary early settlers on the site of Antioch (see Ch. 3, 
n. 18) so that a Persian rite could easily come to be one of the ancient customs of the 
city. Stauffenberg (Malalas 270-284), ever anxious to vindicate Malalas and to prove 
the importance of his chronicle, holds that this account of the occupation of Antioch 
is essentially true, though possibly exaggerated, and has a basis in historical fact. His 
arguments, however, have been thoroughly discredited by Longden, “Parthian Cam- 
paigns" 30-34. Elsewhere (CAH 11.248-249) Longden discusses the possibility that the 
invasion of Syria and occupation of Antioch that Malalas describes took place in 
A.D. 116, during the Parthian counteroffensive. However, as Longden points out, it is 
difficult to suppose that Malalas’ story can be satisfactorily explained in this way. 

59 A vivid description of the catastrophe is preserved in the account of Dio Cassius 
68.24-25; Malalas records the disaster more briefly, 275.3-10. A passage in Juvenal, Sat. 
6.411, appears to refer to this earthquake. The date, which is given by Malalas, has 
been disputed. Since the day of the week on which Malalas says the disaster occurred 
does not agree with his other chronological data, scholars have either rejected the 
whole date, or emended parts of it. However, it seems plain that the weekday is an 
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Because of the emperor’s presence, the city was filled with soldiers and 
with civilians who had come for business or for pleasure." The shocks 
continued for several days and nights, and the destruction, both in 
Antioch and in Daphne, appears to have been considerable. Many 
people were killed, including M. Pedo Vergilianus, one of the consuls 
for the year." Trajan himself escaped with a few slight injuries; he 
had, it was said, been led to safety through a window of the room in 
which he was staying by a being of supernatural size. During the re- 
mainder of the earthquake he lived in the open in the circus.” The 
future Emperor Hadrian, who was then governor of Syria, was like- 
wise in the city when the earthquake occurred.” After the disaster, 
the survivors, in gratitude for their preservation, built a temple to Zeus 
Soter in Daphne. 


addition which was wrongly introduced into the date from another source, and that 
its inaccuracy need not invalidate the remainder of the chronological data. See the 
detailed discussion of the problem by Lepper, Trajan’s Parthian War 54-83, whose 
conclusion is adopted here. Malalas lists this as the “third” earthquake at Antioch in 
a series of disasters to which he assigns numbers. Presumably this means that it was 
the third major disaster, for there is independent evidence for other earthquakes at 
Antioch which the chronicler either does not mention or does not include in his 
numbered series; see Downey, “Seleucid Chronology” 107, 119, n. 2. 

60 Beurlier, “Koinon de Syrie" 289, followed by Dieudonné, "Monnaies grecques de 
Syrie" 9, suggests that the crowding that Dio Cassius mentions was caused by the 
arrival of visitors who had come for the games of the koinon of Syria. It seems im- 
plausible that such games would be held in the middle of the winter (this considera- 
tion may not have occurred to Beurlier and Dieudonné, who speak only of the year 
of the earthquake and do not mention the month). It seems clear that the presence of 
the emperor and of his staff and army would have attracted all kinds of people to the 
city for a variety of reasons. Dio Cassius (68.24.1), giving the reasons whv so many 
people had come to the city, says that some of them had come xarà Sewplar. Beurlier 
and Dieudonné take theoria to refer to games and spectacles, but the word would 
equally well be taken to mean "sightseeing," e.g. in connection with the arrival of 
the emperor. On the games of the kornon, see above, n. 36. 

*! Although Dio Cassius 68.25.1 calls Pedo à 6xaros, it is not clear whether he was 
acüng as consul at the time of his death, or whether he had already ceased to be 
consul and had become a consular (éwarcxés), See Lepper, Trajan's Parthian War 
84-87. 

62 Müller is mistaken in stating (Antiq. Antioch. 88) that the circus in which 
Trajan found refuge was in campo extra urbem. The only circus at Antioch for 
which there is evidence at this period is that on the island (see above, Ch. 6, 83). 
Trajan's seeking safety there might be taken to mean that the building in which he 
was staying was on the island, and this might suggest, in turn, that what was called 
the palace, or the building which emperors occupied on their visits, was located on 
the island. However, there is no real evidence for the existence of such a building 
at Antioch before the time of Diocletian (see Ch. 12, $2), and it would be hazard. 
ous to find in the circumstances of Trajan’s escape evidence for both the existence 
and the location of a palace. 

$3 Malalas 278.20ff. 

** Malalas (275.9-10) gives an ostensible quotation of the inscription which was 
placed on it: Ol gwðévres dvéorgoary Ai Zorfüp. 
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Apparently the Christians were accused of having been responsible 
for the earthquake, which Malalas calls a theoménia, a “sign of divine 
wrath.” Elsewhere is given an account of how Ignatius, the bishop of 
the city, was arrested, condemned, and sent to Rome, where he was 
executed by being exposed to wild beasts. Other executions took place 
in Antioch itself." 

Whether most of Trajan’s varied building activity in Antioch was 
occasioned by the damage caused by the earthquake cannot be deter- 
mined.” The restoration of the colonnades along the main street almost 
certainly followed earthquake damage." 

One of the principal works was the Méen IlvAn, which appears to 
have been a monumental arch (not a real city gate) bearing the group 
of the she-wolf suckling Romulus and Remus, traditional symbol of 
Roman citizenship.” This stood near the torrent Parmenios which ran 
down from the mountain into the Orontes, flowing under the principal 
street at a point where there was a slight change in the direction of 
the thoroughfare. The arch is also said to have been near the Temple 
of Ares and “very close” to the Macellum, which are associated with 
the basilica of Julius Caesar and with the site that later became the 
Forum of Valens. These data suggest two possible locations for the 
arch: astride the principal street at the point where the thoroughfare, 
crossing Parmenius, changed its course slightly or to one side of the 
main street, astride the transverse avenue which ran from the main 

955 See the history of the early church at Antioch, below Ch. 11, $4. 

66 Malalas places his description of Trajan’s buildings after his account of the 
earthquake, but this need not be taken to indicate sequence in time; see above, n. sr. 
One may speculate whether some of Trajan's work at Antioch may have been exe- 
cuted by his famous architect, Apollodorus of Damascus; see the account of his 
career by Fabricius, “Apollodoros,” no. 73, RE 1 (1894) 2896. 

9! Malalas (275.21-22) says only that Trajan "raised the two great emboloi." These 
must have been the colonnades along the main street, which were the colonnades 
par excellence at Antioch; we hear of no others which were so important that they 
could be mentioned thus without more exact description. 

88 Malalas 275.13ff. A statue of the she-wolf with Romulus and Remus had been 
placed on the Eastern Gate, which was traditionally ascribed to Tiberius; on this 
gate and on the symbolism of the statue, see Ch. 8, nn. 87-88. Trajan's Middle Gate 
was presumably not a central city gate because so far as we know there was no city 
wall in the region where it stood. Stauffenberg (Malalas 477-480) is mistaken in sup- 
posing that the Middle Gate was at the south of the city and that it was identical 
with the main gate in the southern wall of the city; the maps of the city which were 
available to him were not correctly oriented, and it was not until 1931, the year in 


which Stauffenberg's book was published, that Jacquots map, the first properly 
oriented one, was published (see Excursus 8-9). 
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street up toward the mountain, parallel with Parmenius, and past the 
Temple of Ares and the Macellum.” 

Another major work of Trajan, apparently not connected with the 
earthquake, was the completion of the unfinished theater. This theater 
is presumably the one which had been rebuilt by Julius Caesar. It had 
been enlarged by Agrippa, in the time of Augustus, because of the 
increase in the population of the city, and again enlarged under Tibe- 
rius, but left incomplete." We are not told precisely what the com- 
pletion involved, and in particular whether it included an enlargement 
of the seating capacity. 

In the theater, Trajan placed a statue of Calliope." This Muse ranked 


99 The Forum of Valens and the topography of this region will be described below 
in Excursus 12. Malalas relates that at the construction of the Middle Gate, Trajan 
sacrificed a maiden. This tale and its significance are discussed below in n. 7r. 

to Malalas describes the completion of the theater, 276.3-9. On the site of the 
theater and its "building" by Caesar, see Ch. 7, $2. Its enlargements by Agrippa and 
Tiberius are mentioned above, Ch. 8, $2. 

71 Malalas (275.19-21) states that when Trajan built the Méen IIóAy he sacrificed 
a maiden named Calliope, "in expiation and for the purification of the city," and 
that he made a »va$a'ye'yía for her. Later the chronicler records (276.3-9) that the 
emperor set up in the theater a statue of the slain maiden, in gilded bronze, seated 
above the Orontes river, being crowned by Seleucus and Antiochus, "in the fashion 
of the Tyche of the city" (els Aéyou Tóxns ris abrijs wóXews). The group stood, 
Malalas says, "in the middle of the nymphaeum of the proscenium" of the theater. 
It is impossible, of course, that Trajan should have performed a human sacrifice of 
this kind. The numerous stories that appear in Malalas of such immolations, accom- 
panying the foundation of cities or the erection of buildings, are Christian legends, 
designed to cast discredit on pagan practices; see Müller, Antiq. Antioch. 27, n. 2 
and 71, n. 6; Weber, Studien 48, n. 5; Stauffenberg, Malalas 158-159, 216-217, 469- 
470. It is sometimes possible to see, in the name of the victim or in the circum- 
stances of the supposed incident, the origin of the legend. In the present case it 
seems plain that the story was connected with the statue in the theater. Müller 
(Antiq. Antioch. 40) believed that the figure Trajan set up in the theater was the 
original Tyche of the city, which Trajan removed from its original location to the 
theater. However, it seems more natural to believe, with Stauffenberg (Malalas 
471-473), that the statue was of Calliope, represented, as Malalas says, in the guise 
of the Tyche; certainly (as Stauffenberg points out) there would be more reason to 
place a statue of Calliope in the theater than to set up a Tyche there. In another 
place (158-159) Stauffenberg writes that the statue was a Tyche. One must suppose 
that the opinion which he expresses on pp. 471-473 represents a conclusion reached 
after he had written pp. 158-159. In his text of Malalas, Stauffenberg is mistaken in 
placing a comma after KaXórm» and omitting a comma after wédews (275.20), for 
according to this punctuation, the sentence would mean (to Stauffenberg) that 
Trajan "sacrificed . . . Calliope, building a nymphagogia for her for the atonement 
and purification of the city." Apparently Stauffenberg believes that the meaning is 
that the nymphagogia was built as an atonement for the sacrifice of Calliope; but it 
seems more likely that the passage means that Calliope was sacrificed for the atone- 
ment and purification of the city after the earthquake, and that the nymphagogia 
was built in memory or in honor of her. This interpretation is supported by the fact 
that Malalas says that when Perseus founded Tarsus he sacrificed a maiden named 
Parthenope els dmoxa8apiguór ris wédews (37.5-6), and that when Augustus built 
walls about Arsinoe and changed its name to Ancyra he sacrificed a maiden named 
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with Zeus and Apollo as a tutelary deity of the city. Libanius re- 
peatedly speaks of her as presiding over the life of Antioch, and men- 
tions her temple, which was in the central part of the city, as one of 
the principal shrines of Antioch; he also alludes particularly to the 
honor that was paid to her in the theater, referring presumably to the 
rhetorical exhibitions that took place there." Trajan’s statue was of 
gilded bronze and showed the Muse in the guise of the Tyche of An- 
tioch, seated above the Orontes river, being crowned by Seleucus and 
Antiochus (evidently to symbolize the honor that had been paid to 
Calliope at Antioch from earliest times).'* The group was placed, 
Malalas says, "above four columns in the middle of the nymphaeum 
of the proscenium." This nymphaeum may have been a deep, semi- 
circular exedra of the type used in other theaters of the Roman period.” 

It has been supposed that Trajan also built a nymphaeum which was 
a separate building, not identical with the “nymphaeum” in the theater 
mentioned, and that this nymphaeum of Trajan stood near a temple 
of Calliope. The evidence for such a building is, however, far from 
certain, and it seems more likely that a separate nymphaeum was not 
built." 


Gregoria els dwoxa@apioudry (221.22). It is necessary therefore to follow the punctua- 
tion of Dindorf's edition, in which a comma is placed after móXews. Nymphagogia 
here means "bridal procession," not "nymphaeum" or "aqueduct"; see below, n. 76. 

72 Julian Misop. 357 C; Libanius Ep. 1317 W. = 1182 F. 

73 Libanius Or. 1.102; Or. 15.152; Or. 20.51; Or. 31.40; Or. 60.13 (location of 
temple). With reference to the statue in the theater, Stauffenberg (Malalas 473) 
cites a passage in a letter of Libanius (Epist. 722 W. = 811 F.) in which there is an 
allusion to sacrifices offered to Calliope in the theater. Stauffenberg appears to think 
that this means that actual rites of sacrifice to the Muse were performed in the 
theater. Libanius phrase is, however, more probably metaphorical, referring to 
literary exhibitions presented in the theater during the Olympic games, which would 
be, symbolically, offerings in honor of the Muse; see further remarks on the same 
subject in Libanius, Epist. 1311 W. = 1175 F. and Epist. 1317 W. = 1182 F., and the 
discussions of the subject by Sievers, Leben des Libanius 102-103, 119, and by Seeck, 
Briefe des Libanius 423. 

14 The statue presumably resembled that of Eutychides (on which see above, Ch. 4, 
nn. 92-94) the difference being, as Stauffenberg points out (Malalas 472), that the 
statue of Calliope, since the Muse was shown being crowned by Seleucus and Anti- 
ochus, would have lacked the turreted crown that the Tyche of Eutychides wore. See 
also Toynbee, Hadrianic School 131-133. 

7$ On the use in Roman theaters of the nymphaeum as an architectural decoration, 
see O. Reuther, "Nymphaeum," RE 17 (1937) 1517-1524, especially 1522. 

18 Müller (Antiq. Antioch. 88, n. 4) and Stauffenberg (Malalas 159) take Malalas' 
statement (275.21) that Trajan made a vupdaywyla for Calliope (»vupaywyla»r atri 
wowoas) to mean that the emperor built a nymphaeum, possibly in the neighborhood 
of the Temple of Calliope (the evidence for which has been cited above, n. 73). This 
seems unlikely. In the Latin translation that accompanied the Oxford edition of 
Malalas, rvupaywyia is rendered. Nymphaeum, and this sense is accepted by Müller 
and Stauffenberg. However, the word ordinarily means a bridal procession, and the 
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The final work of Trajan’s to be recorded is the construction of a 
Temple of Artemis at Daphne, mentioned by Malalas. Taken at its face 
value, the chronicler’s notice would mean that the original temple had 
been destroyed in the earthquake and had to be replaced. However, 
Malalas’ procedures are such that he might describe as a new under- 
taking work that was only repair of an existing monument. Thus we 
cannot be sure whether Trajan built a new temple, or repaired the 
old one.” 

In addition to the emperor’s own contributions toward the restora- 
tion of the city after the earthquake, work was carried out by P. Aelius 
Hadrianus (later the Emperor Hadrian), the emperor’s ward and 
nephew by marriage, who was governor of Syria at the time, and by a 
number of Roman senators who were in the city with the emperor 
when the disaster occurred. These were all ordered by the emperor to 
build houses and baths, presumably with their own money.” 

In the reign of Trajan we find one of the few pieces of evidence 
for the koinon or provincial assembly of Syria, in the form of a bronze 
coin among the local municipal issues of the mint.” 


6. THe Enp or Trayan’s REIGN 


After remaining in Antioch during the winter of a.D. 115/6 (during 
which, probably, he set on foot the restoration of the damage caused by 
the earthquake), Trajan set out in the spring of a.v. 116 for the Tigris. 
After capturing Ctesiphon, the Parthian capital, he descended to the 
Persian Gulf. Later, however, while he was arranging the administra- 
tion of the new provinces, the Parthians launched a counteroffensive 
and a revolt broke out in Mesopotamia. The revolt was suppressed with 
some difficulty and a political settlement was reached by which southern 
Mesopotamia was reconstituted as a Parthian client-kingdom. The 


present writer has been unable to find any instance of its use to mean a building; 
Reuther, in his collection of material on the nymphaeum cited above (n. 75), cites 
only »vuaiov and »vuéetor as designations of the building. In speaking of the setting 
in which the statue was placed in the theater, Malalas (276.5) writes »vuéaiov. Thus 
it seems clear that in writing »vuéeyey(a he was not referring to a building, but to 
a "bridal procession" which formed a part of the ceremony in which the maiden 
was sacrificed. 

7? Malalas 277.11. On the chronicler’s methods, see above, Ch. 2, $4. On the orig- 
inal Temple of Artemis, see above, Ch. 3, n. 8. 

78 Malalas 278.20-279.2 (in the account of Hadrian’s reign). 

78 See D. B. Waagé, "Coins" 38-39; Beurlier, “Koinon de Syrie" 288, and Dieu- 
donné, "Monnaies grecques de Syrie" 8-9. On the games of the Kotnon, which ap- 
pear in the reign of Domitian, see above, n. 36. 
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emperor returned to Antioch fatigued and ill." He planned to make 
a fresh expedition into Mesopotamia, but before he could start he 
suffered a stroke that left him partly paralyzed and dropsical" In 
addition to the state of his health, news of troubles elsewhere in the 
empire, and business that demanded his attention in Rome, induced 
him to set out for the capital. He began his journey by sea, from 
Seleucia Pieria, on 3 or 4 August A.D. 117." His illness grew worse, 
however, and he was put ashore at Selinus (later Trajanopolis) on the 
coast of Cilicia, where he died suddenly, at some time before 9 August. 


7. HADRIAN As GOVERNOR OF Syria; His Visits TO ANTIOCH AS 
EMPEROR, A.D. 117-138 


When Trajan set out from Antioch for Rome in August of A.D. 117, 
he left in charge of the army in Syria his ward and nephew by mar- 
riage, P. Aelius Hadrianus, the governor of the province. On 9 August, 
word was supposed to have been brought to Hadrian that he had been 
adopted and made Trajan’s successor; then on the r1th the news came 
of Trajan’s sudden death during the journey, at Selinus on the coast 
of Cilicia, and Hadrian was proclaimed emperor by the troops." 

Like Trajan, Hadrian had become familiar with Syria and with 
Antioch before he became emperor. He had been appointed governor 
of Syria when Trajan embarked upon the Parthian war," and had 
apparently made his headquarters in Antioch during the war, for his 
name is not mentioned in connection with the campaigns." He was in 
Antioch at the time of the great earthquake of 13 December a.D. 115, 
and in the course of the reconstruction work that followed, Trajan 


89 On the significance of Trajan's Parthian War, and the reason for its failure, see 
Pflaum, Procurateurs équestres 107-109. 

51 Dio Cassius 68.33. 

5? On the date, see Weber, Hadrianus 36-37. 

83 Dio Cassius 68.33. The date of Trajan's death is uncertain; see Weber, Hadrianus 
37-41, and R. P. Longden in CAH 11.299-300. On the emperor's medical history and 
the causes of his death, see Lepper, Trajan’s Parthian War 198-201. 

5! The question whether Trajan actually adopted Hadrian is not clear; on this 
problem, and on the chronology of Trajan's journey and death, see Weber, Hadrianus 
35-42- 

*5 Dio Cassius 69.1.1; see Harrer, Studies 22-23. Harrer placed the commencement 
of Hadrian's term of office at the beginning of the Parthian war, in a.b, 115. Subse- 
quent investigation has shown that Trajan left Italy for Syria in October of av. 113 
and reached Seleucia Pieria in December of that year (see Lepper, Trajan’s Parthian 
War 28-30), so that Hadrian’s governorship should apparently be dated from a.b. 113. 
Hadrian composed a Greek epigram to commemorate a dedication which Trajan made 
to Zeus Kasios on his arrival at Seleucia Pieria; see above, n. 57. 

88 See Harrer, Studies 22. 
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ordered Hadrian and certain Roman senators who were in the city to 
build houses and baths, presumably with their own money." 

After Trajan’s death in Selinus, his body was brought back to Seleucia 
Pieria, where it was formally received by Hadrian. The body was 
burned and the ashes sent to Rome, and Hadrian returned to Antioch 
to attend to affairs there before setting out for Rome." It was presum- 
ably at this time that he gave orders for the construction in Antioch 
of a “small and very graceful” temple in honor of the deified Trajan.” 
Hadrian appointed L. Catilius Severus Julianus Claudius Severus as his 
successor as governor of Syria and set out for Rome, apparently at the 
beginning of October a.D. 117." 

Coming to the throne when the Roman Empire had reached its 
greatest development, Hadrian devoted his restless energy and remark- 
able creative ability to the supervision and improvement of the govern- 
ment and the development of the cities of the empire. He traveled in 
every part of the Roman world for nearly twelve of the twenty-one 
years of his reign, everywhere observing the functioning of the govern- 
ment and planning new buildings and public works" Antioch was 
among the many cities which received notable benefits at his hands." 

Hadrian visited Antioch three times, first (as has been seen) during 
the Parthian War, and again in A.D. 123 and in a.D. 129-130. The city 
would naturally have been of particular interest to him both as a center 
of Greek culture and as the capital of Syria; in addition, it was an 
object of his special concern because of the damage that it had suffered 
in the earthquake of 13 December a.p. 115, during which (together 
with Trajan) he was present." 

87 Malalas 278.20-279.2. 

98 SHA Hadrian 5.9-10; Victor Epit. 14.2; see Weber, Hadrianus 54. 

89 Suidas s.v. 'logiavós ; John of Antioch fr. 181, in Excerpta de virtut. et vit. 1.20 ed. 
Büttner-Wobst. According to Suidas the temple was turned into a library by Julian the 
Apostate, and later burned by Jovian. 

99 SHA Hadrian 5.10; see Weber, Hadrianus 54-56, and Harrer, Studies 24-26. 

91 An idea of the importance of Hadrian's travels in the East can be gained from the 
account of his activities in Asia Minor in Magie, 4sta Minor 611ff. On Hadrian as a 
builder, see H. Kahler, Hadrian u. seine Villa bet Tivoli (Berlin 1950), and the survey 
of his public works in B. d'Orgeval, L'Empereur Hadrien (Paris 1950) 269-276. 

82 Dio Cassius (69.10.1) speaks of Hadrian’s habit of building theaters and holding 
games in the various cities he visited. While there is no specific evidence for the pro- 
duction of such games in Antioch, it can be assumed that the Syrian capital would have 
been among the cities that enjoyed the emperor’s generosity in this respect. The evi- 
dence of the coins, while not wholly clear, might indicate that Hadrian restored to the 
city some privileges, possibly nominal in character, which had been taken away in 
Trajan's reign: see D. B. Waagé, “Coins” 38-39; cf. above, n. 50. 

93 There are coins of Antioch showing the Tyche of Antioch which were probably 


issued to commemorate one of Hadrian's visits to the city, in A.D, 123 or 129-130; sce 
Toynbee, Hadrianic School 131-133. 
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The building projects for which Hadrian was responsible at An- 
tioch—in addition to the houses and baths and the temple of the deified 
Trajan, which have been mentioned—were related to the water supply 
of the city; some of this work may have been a continuation or com- 
pletion of work done by Trajan. Malalas records” that Hadrian built 
an aqueduct and a public bath which were named for him," and that 
at Daphne he carried out an elaborate undertaking in connection with 
the springs that were one of the major sources of the city’s water. The 
principal purpose of this operation was evidently the conservation and 
control of the water supply. There was constructed what was called 
“the theatron of the springs of Daphne,” evidently a general reservoir 
built or decorated to resemble a theater; presumably there was a facade 
decorated like that of a theater out of which water flowed.” The topo- 
graphical border of the Yakto mosaic shows a theater-like structure, 
next to the springs of Daphne, which appears to be the theatron men- 
tioned by Malalas." Into this reservoir (Malalas says) was directed the 
water of one of the springs, named Saramanna," which (Malalas’ ac- 
count implies) had not previously been properly controlled. The 
reservoir also received other water which formerly had flowed out 
through ravines called the Agriae (“the Wilds”), presumably in a 
torrent going down through Daphne toward the Orontes; this water 
was now brought under control by means of a dike or wall of piles.” 
The reservoir itself was equipped with a set of five ajutages or efflux 
pipes of different sizes (called the pentamodion, tetramodion, tn- 
modion, dimodion, and modion)' by means of which the rate of flow 
through the aqueduct leading to the city could be regulated. There 

94 277.20-278.19. See Downey, “Water Supply." 

95 Stauffenberg in his text of Malalas prints aíroí, the reading of the Oxford and 
Bonn editions. In his collation of the unique Ms of Malalas, made in order to correct 
the errors of the Oxford and Bonn texts, J. B. Bury reports the reading atrod (‘Malalas: 
the Cod. Barocc." 227). 

?*On the evidence for the construction and decoration of such structures, see 
Müller, Antig. Antioch. 89-90, and Stauffenberg, Malalas 491-492, also Dio 68.27; cf. 
C. Cichorius, "Altertümer von Hierapolis,” JDAI Ergdnzungsheft 4 (1898) 38. An in- 
scription (Année épigr. 1934, no. 133) mentions a pronaus aqueducti, and Dio Cassius 
(68.27) describes a theatron built over a spring which was apparently a kind of gallery 
for visitors. 

8T Lassus in Antioch-on-the-Orontes 1. 130 and fig. 10; Levi, Antioch Mosaic Pave- 
ments pl. 79a. 

?3 On the name, sce ig C. Youtie and C. Bonner, “Two Curse Tablets from Beisan" 
TAPA 68 (1937) 495 

99 The text (0834) "has rias (acc.), evidently representing Lat. pila. While piles 
might be meant, it seems more likely that pila is used here in its sense of "mole." 


199 Cf. Frontinus’ description of Roman ajutages, De aq. 1.2334. 
19! This interpretation of Malalas' account represents the view, which seems the most 
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was also built, apparently at the upper end of the reservoir, at the point 
where the water from the springs entered it, a Temple of the Nymphs 
which contained a great seated statue of Hadrian as Zeus, holding the 
celestial sphere.*” 

Hadrian also rebuilt the installation at another of the springs, named 
Pallas, which had been damaged (presumably by the earthquake), and 
constructed (or repaired) a channel for the distribution of its water 
to Daphne. He closed the spring called Castalia, evidently because it 
was not active in his time; this was later reopened by the Emperor 
Julian. 

The dedication of the work at Daphne was celebrated by a festival 
held on 23 June a.D. 129, while Hadrian was visiting Antioch. The 
festival instituted on this occasion was named in honor of the emperor 


plausible one, that the theatron and the theatridion of which he writes are the same 
structure, or at least parts of the same structure. If they were different, then there 
would have been two reservoirs, a large one (the theatron) attached to the springs in 
general, and a smaller one (the theatridion) attached to the spring Saramanna. How- 
ever, the description given of the theatridion is that of a principal reservoir. Possibly 
the use of the diminutive means that the part of the reservoir which was called 
theatridion was so designed (being the point where the outflow was regulated) that it 
seemed distinct from the major part of the reservoir (the theatron). It is plain from 
the disjointed character of his account that Malalas himself had no clear idea of the 
disposition and connection of this water system. Müller (Antig. Antioch. 89-90) thought 
that the ¢heatron and the theatridion referred to the same structure, which was a cistern 
and was in Antioch, but there is nothing in the text to indicate that Malalas meant to 
speak of Antioch, and Stauffenberg, who likewise thinks that the theatron and the 
theatridion were the same, rightly places the structure at Daphne. Richard S. Chowen 
(“The Nature of Hadrian's Theatron at Daphne," AJA 60 [1956] 275-277) believes 
that the building at Antioch resembled the structure built by Hadrian as part of the 
aqueduct taking water from Mount Zaghouan to Carthage, which was extended by 
Alexander Severus. This was a theater-like building serving as a reservoir. 

102 Malalas (278.8-11) writes that the statue was of Zeus, but it seems likely, as 
Müller points out (Antiq. Antioch. 89), that is was Hadrian who was represented. The 
statue is said to have been holding a 7o», which Chilmead in his Latin translation 
in the editio princeps of Malalas (followed by Müller, /oc.ciz.) takes to mean the eagle 
of Zeus. However, as Maass points out (Tagesgótter 40, n. 100), it seems clear that 
the reading of the ws must be an error for móXor, and that the statue was holding the 
celestial sphere. The description of the image indicates that the polos was not the 
crown which was denoted by the same word; on this use of polos, see K. V. Müller, 
Der Polos, die griech. Gotterkrone (Diss. Berlin 1915). 

108 The closing and reopening of Castalia are not mentioned by Malalas, but are 
recorded by Ammianus Marcellinus 22.12.8 and by Sozomen Hist.ecel. 5.19 = Migne 
PG 67.1273 C-D. It was reported by Ammianus and Sozomen that Hadrian closed the 
spring because he had received a prophecy from the oracle there that he would become 
emperor, and he did not wish similar prophecies to be given to others. Since the oracle 
is said to have been still working in the time of the Caesar Gallus, it seems likely 
that the report of Ammianus and Sozomen is a tale invented in connection. with 
Julian's opening of the spring, and that the closing actually was simply a part of 
Hadrian's reorganization of the hydraulic installations. On the identification of Castalia, 
see D. N. Wilber, "The Plateau of Daphne: The Springs and the Water System Lead- 
ing to Antioch," Antioch-on-the-Orontes 2.50, n. 4. 
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and was continued, as we learn from inscriptions of athletes dating 
from the reign of Commodus of victories won in it.^* 

How much of the work at Daphne was original with Hadrian, and 
how much of it represented a continuation or conclusion of an opera- 
tion begun by Trajan, is not clear. Malalas relates that Trajan built a 
public bath and an aqueduct at Antioch,"? diverting the water of the 
springs of Daphne which had flowed out into the Agriae. Since the 
chronicler also ascribes to Hadrian the controlling of the water which 
had flowed into the Agriae, as well as the construction of an aqueduct 
and a public bath, it would look as though in this case, as in others," 
Malalas was ascribing separately, to two emperors, work which was 
begun by one and finished by the other. Study of the remains of the 
aqueducts that run from Daphne to Antioch has shown that there were 
only two lines. The masonry of one indicates that it was constructed 
(or reconstructed) at about the time of Gaius, who is said to have 
"built" such an aqueduct following an earthquake (that is, he may 
have rebuilt an existing one). Brick stamps and other archaeological 
evidence indicate that Trajan built an aqueduct at Antioch before the 
earthquake of a.p. 115. From this it would appear that Hadrian 
either completed Trajan's work, or repaired damage done to it by the 
earthquake of a.b. 115."°° 


104 Malalas (278.16) gives only the month and day of the original celebration of 
the festival, but as Weber points out (Hadrianus 121, 132) the year a.D. 129 must be 
meant, since the timetable of the emperor’s movements shows that Hadrian cannot 
have been in Antioch as early as 23 June during his visit to the city in a.p. 123. Possibly 
the work had been planned during the visit of a.p. 123, as Weber suggests, though it 
does not seem very likely that (as Weber thinks) the work described would take six 
years to complete. For inscriptions recording victories won in the festival (rà» 
'A8piáveiov) sec Edhem Bey, “Fouilles de Tralles,’ BCH 28 (1904) 87-88, and M. Gough, 
"Anazarbus," Anatolian Studies 2 (1952) 128-129. These inscriptions are not dated, but 
they mention the festival instituted at Antioch by Commodus (7à» Kouóbeov) showing 
that the festival founded by Hadrian continued to be celebrated at least until the time 
of Commodus. For the festival named in honor of Commodus see below in this 
chapter, $10. 

105 576.1-2; see above, $5. 

196 On the chronicler's methods, see above, Ch. 2, 84. 

107 See Wilber in Antioch-on-the-Orontes 2.53-54, and Stauffenberg, Malalas 491. On 
Caligula's aqueduct, see above, Ch. 8, $4. 

108 Levi, Antioch Mosaic Pavements 1.34; sec above, §5. 

109 The biography of Hadrian in the SHA (20.5) says that the emperor built aque- 
ducts "without number." There is no reason to accept the statement of this biography 
(14.1) that "in the course of these travels he [Hadrian] conceived such a hatred for the 
people of Antioch that he wished to separate Syria from Phoenicia, in order that An- 
tioch might not be called the chief city of so many communities" (transl. of D. Magie 
in the Loeb Classical Library). As Magie points out in his commentary on the passage, 
this statement (which is not supported by other evidence) may represent a deduction 
from the circumstance that Hadrian raised Tyre, Damascus, and Samosata to the rank 
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8. Antoninus Pius, A.D. 138-161 


The reign of Antoninus Pius was on the whole tranquil and the 
provinces were prosperous. In Antioch, the well-being of this period 
was broken by a fire, which is recorded in the biography of the emperor 
in the Historia Augusta (9.2) as one of three noteworthy conflagra- 
tions which occurred during his reign (et Narbonensis civitas et An- 
tiochense oppidum et Carthaginense forum arsit). In order to be in- 
cluded in such a list, the disaster must have been a relatively important 
one. Taken literally, the biographer’s words would mean that the whole 
city burned; but since there is no mention of the fire in any other 
source, it does not seem certain that this was the case.*”° 

There is a record that Antoninus Pius at his own personal expense 
paved with Theban granite the main colonnaded street and all the 
other streets of Antioch." The work was commemorated in a stone 
inscription (now lost) placed on the Gate of the Cherubim, at the 
southern end of the main street, where the operation was begun.” 
If the report is not exaggerated, and if it is true that all the streets of 
the city were paved with Theban granite, this was a princely gift 
indeed, even though the stone could have been transported by the 
cheapest method, by water, direct to Antioch itself."* 

Some doubt has been felt as to whether this operation was actually 
carried out by Antoninus Pius, and it has been suggested that the 


of metropolis. On the political and administrative aspects of this measure, see Weber, 
Hadrianus 232-234. 

110 Surprisingly, Malalas is silent about the fire. 

111 Malalas 280.20—281.6. The stone used for the paving is described by Malalas as 
“mill stone” (avAérns M6os) from the Thebais. “Mill stone" could be sandstone, granite, 
porphyry, basalt, or volcanic stone (F. Ebert, "Molaris lapis,” RE 15 [1932] 2517-2518), 
but in the present instance the description of the stone as coming from the Thebais 
shows that it was granite; see Fiehn, "Steinbruch," RE 3A (1929) 2243. 

112 On the location of the Gate of the Cherubim, see above, nn. 24-27. Malalas states 
that the inscription was still extant, but this does not necessarily prove that the chroni- 
cler himself had seen it, since it can be shown that in other cases he makes such state- 
ments concerning inscriptions and other monuments that he cannot possibly have seen. 
Malalas would have taken over such statements, which are characteristic of popular 
chronicles, from his literary sources; on his methods, see above, Ch. 2, &4. 

118 It might be possible to suppose that Malalas meant that only some of the paving 
was done with Theban granite. He writes (280.20ff.) that the emperor "made the 
paving of the street of the great colonnades which had been built by Tiberius, and of 
all the city, paving it with mill stone, paving out of his own funds for stones from 
the Thebais and for the other expenses.” These words could be taken to mean that 
Theban granite was not employed everywhere, but only for some parts of the work, 
e.g. the main street. This interpretation, however, might seem to press the chronicler's 
meaning too closely. Certainly the natural reading of the sentence is that every street 
in the city was paved with Theban granite. On the road and street paving activities 
of Antoninus elsewhere, sce Hüttl, Antoninus Pius 1. 334-335. 
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work was done by Caracalla (a.p. 211-217), whose name and activities 
might have been confused with those of Antoninus Pius. However, 
there is no conclusive argument against Antoninus’ authorship of the 
project,"* and such an undertaking would have been characteristic of 
his noteworthy generosity with his own money.’* Moreover, it is just 
such an operation as might well be carried out after a major fire. 

During the reign of Antoninus Pius, we have epigraphic testimony 
from Delphi concerning T. Aelius Aurelianus Theodotus and P. Aelius 
Aelianus, who had won victories in flute-playing in a festival (or 
festivals) at Antioch, the name of which is not given."* Since the 
Olympic Games are normally named in records of such victories, it 
would appear that the inscriptions at Delphi refer to some other festival 
or festivals at Antioch. 

From this reign we also have one of our few surviving records of 
literary activity in Antioch in this period, in the works of the famous 
astrologer Vettius Valens. We do not know how much of his activity 
is to be associated with Antioch, but in the sources he is given the 
epithet Antiochenus, and it may be supposed that at least some of his 
writing, which can be dated between a.D. 152 and 162, was done at 
Antioch.'* 


9. Marcus AuRELIUS (A.D. 161-180) AND 
Lucius Verus (A.D. 161-169) 


Marcus Aurelius on his accession assumed as his imperial colleague 
L. Aurelius Commodus, the adopted son of the late emperor, thus 
introducing the principle of collegiality in the imperial office. Marcus 


11* For a detailed treatment of the problem, see Downey, “Building Records in 
Malalas” 299-300. The principal reason for doubting that Antoninus Pius did this work 
in Antioch is that Malalas says that he executed it in the course of a journey following 
a victorious campaign in Egypt. There is no other sound testimony that the emperor 
made an eastern journey after he came to the throne, and there is reason, from other 
evidence, to attribute to Caracalla some of the work (other than the operation at 
Antioch) which Malalas ascribes to Antoninus Pius. However, Malalas, evidently feel- 
ing that it was fitting for a major building operation to be inaugurated by an emperor 
in person, sometimes seems to invent journeys in order to explain building operations. 
Malalas' citation of an inscription in which the work was recorded is not decisive (sce 
above, n. 112). Antoninus Pius could easily have had the work done at Antioch with- 
out visiting the city. Pending the discovery of further evidence, there seems to be no 
compelling reason to suppose that the paving at Antioch was not done by Antoninus 
Pius. 

113 On the emperor's liberality (which is often stressed in the biography of him in 
the SHA), see Hüttl, Antoninus Pius 1. 334-338. 

115 Foilles de Delphes, vol. 3, pt. 6, no. 143, line 5; ibid., no. 547. See also Fouilles 
de Delphes, vol. 3, pt. 1, no. 551, line 25. 

117 E. Boer, "Vettius Valens," no. 67, RE 8A.1871-1873. 
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Aurelius on this occasion adopted the name Antoninus for himself 
and gave his own name, Verus, to his colleague.’ 

The accession of the new Roman emperors seemed to Vologases III, 
the King of Parthia, to be a suitable opportunity to revive his own 
plan for an expedition against the Armenians which had been stopped 
by the intervention (by correspondence) of Antoninus Pius"? The 
Roman governor of Cappadocia marched against Vologases but was 
beaten and the Parthians then invaded Syria and again defeated the 
Roman. Marcus dispatched reinforcements to Syria and appointed 
Verus to supreme command of the war. Verus set out from Rome in 
March, a.p. 162, and after a leisurely journey by sea, during which he 
amused himself at various stopping-places, he arrived at Antioch at the 
end of the season of navigation, in the late autumn of 162.7? 

The success of the Parthians and the Roman reverses had created 
possibilities of revolution in Syria." Verus when he arrived in the East 
spent his time in riotous living, moving in turn between Daphne, where 
he spent the summers, Laodicea, where he spent the winters, and 
Antioch, where he passed the remainder of his time. He was ridiculed 
by the people of Antioch, and was on bad terms with Annius Libo, 
the legate of Syria.” Fortunately, however, the three generals to whom 
he entrusted the conduct of the war (Statius Priscus, Avidius Cassius, 
and Martius Verus), were able soldiers. Avidius Cassius, a native 
Syrian who had already achieved eminence as a commander and was 
famous as an iron disciplinarian, was put in charge of training the 
Syrian legions, which had become debauched and demoralized and 
were "given over to the behavior of Daphne." 

After campaigns in Armenia and Parthia, the Romans finally de- 
feated Vologases in A.D. 166. During all this time Verus had remained 

38 On the reign of Marcus Aurelius, see H. D. Sedgwick, Marcus Aurelius (New 


Haven 1921). 

p For an account of Parthian affairs at this time, see Debevoise, Hist. of Parthia 
244ff. 

120 On the chronology of Verus’ journey to Antioch and his stay there, see C. H. 
Dodd, "Chronology of the Eastern Campaigns of the Emperor Lucius Verus," Num. 
Chron. ser. 4, vol. 11 (1911) 215-216, 256. 

121 SHA Verus 6.9. 

122 SHA Marcus Antoninus 8.2, Verus 7.1-10. It is said that Verus occupied himself 
with gladiatorial shows and hunting. Annius Libo, a cousin of Marcus, may have 
been sent to Syria as legate to act as a check on Verus; when he died in office, it was 
rumored (SHA Verus 9.2) that Verus had poisoned him. On his career, see Harrer, 
Studies 31. For a possible allusion in a mutilated inscription to games celebrated when 
Verus was in Antioch, see L. Robert, Etudes anatoliennes (Paris 1937) 144-146. The 
possibility, as M. Robert remarks, is slight. 

122 SHA Avidius Cassius 3-6; cf. Fronto's letter to Verus 2.1.19. 
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in Antioch, Daphne, and Laodicea, with the exception of one trip as 
far as the Euphrates which his staff compelled him to make."* 

In December a.p. 165,” the Roman forces, after the capture of 
Seleucia on the Tigris, were stricken with an epidemic disease, probably 
smallpox. Returning to Syria, the troops brought the disease with 
them; and for fifteen years it ran through the whole Roman world, 
causing many deaths."^ It must have been some time before Antioch 
recovered from the effects of this plague. The city was the first large 
center of population which the infected army reached, and the loss 
of life among the civil population may have been considerable. 

In the middle of a.D. 166, Verus returned to Rome, and in the autumn 
both emperors celebrated a triumph.’”’ Verus took with him to Rome 
a number of actors, musicians, and other entertainers from Syria and 
Egypt, of whom some at least must have been from Antioch." 

For almost ten years we hear nothing of the history of the city. Then, 
in mid-April of a.b. 175, it became one of the two chief centers of the 
revolt of Avidius Cassius.'?* Cassius had been governor of Syria in a.D. 
165 while he was in command of the Parthian war. Later, while con- 
tinuing to serve as governor of Syria, he was given a maius imperium 
over the Oriens (possibly as early as a.p. 166, certainly by a.D. 169); 
evidently this extraordinary power was conferred upon him in order to 
ensure the tranquillity and security of the eastern provinces while the 
emperor was busy with wars in the northern part of the empire. By 
the spring of a.p. 175 the empire appeared to be in such a state of 
difficulty that Cassius (perhaps instigated by the empress, who antici- 
pated her husband's early death) judged it opportune to proclaim 
himself emperor. He had a reputation for harshness, but he had some 
claim to popularity in Syria, being a native of Cyrrhus, and he con- 
trolled Egypt, the granary of the empire, as well as Syria with its 
important army. What success he might eventually have had we cannot 
judge, for his revolt was brought to an end, after three months and 
six days, by his being murdered by two army officers. 

The emperor had already set out for the east before Cassius’ death. 

124 SHA Verus 7.6. 

725 On the date, see Debevoise, Hist. of Parthia 251. 

128 SHA Verus 8.2-3; Dio Cassius 71.2.4; Ammianus Marcellinus 23.6.24. For a 
detailed discussion of the epidemic, which was witnessed and described by Galen, see 
H. Haeser, Lehrbuch der Gesch. der Medicin u. der epidemischen Krankheiten? (Jena 
1875-82) 3.24-33. 

127 See above, n. 118. 128 SHA Verus 8.7.11. 

129 On the career of Avidius Cassius, and his revolt, see Harrer, Studies 32-36, 94; 


and R. Rémondon, “Les dates de la révolte de C. Avidius Cassius,” Chronique d'Egypte 
26 (1951) 364-377. 
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He appointed as legate of Syria Martius Verus, formerly one of the 
commanders in the Parthian war, who at the time of Cassius’ revolt 
was governor of Cappadocia. Verus proceeded to Syria and set about 
restablishing the imperial authority.**° 

When the emperor reached Syria he adopted a policy of clemency 
toward the rebels, and he pardoned communities that had sided with 
Cassius, with the exception of Cyrrhus and Antioch, which had been 
centers of disaffection. He at first refused even to visit Antioch; and 
he abolished the local games of the city and forbade all public meetings, 
issuing an edict in which the people of the city were censured. The 
prohibition of public meetings and the abolition of the games were 
both necessary precautions against further plotting and revolution; the 
racing factions in particular, the Greens and the Blues, were active in 
politics and in the expression of popular discontent, and if the spec- 
tacles and races were abolished the factions would have no further 
opportunity for their dangerous activities." Later, however, the em- 
peror relented and did pay a visit to Antioch; and presumably on this 
occasion he revoked the penalties that he had imposed upon the city. 
Marcus' daughter Lucilla, the widow of Verus, was married to Tiberius 
Claudius Pompeianus, a native of Antioch," who was one of the 
emperor's most trusted friends, and this connection may have played 


180 Dio Cassius 71.29.2. 

181 SHA Marcus Antoninus 25.9-10; Avidius Cassius 9.1. In both texts, the word used 
is spectacula, which presumably means all the games and spectacles of the city, in- 
cluding the Olympic games. Malalas records (284.8-9) that the people of Antioch pe- 
titioned Commodus for the resumption of the Olympic and other spectacles (on this 
petition, and on the resumption of the games, see further below, $10). On the role of 
the circus factions in politics, see the study by Dvornik, "Circus Parties," in which the 
earlier literature on the subject is cited; and on the prohibition of the games at Antioch 
by Marcus Aurelius, see Gagé, "Les Perses à Antioche" 310. Parker, Hist. of the Ro- 
man World A.D. 137-337, 25, writes that Marcus on his arrival in Syria did not visit 
Antioch because Martius Verus was still engaged in subjecting the city. While this may 
have been the case, there is, so far as I have been able to discover, no indication to this 
effect in the sources. Marcus may at first have refused to visit the city in order to show 
his displeasure, and his later visit was evidently made after he was mollified. It may 
be significant in this connection that, according to the biography in the SHA, Marcus 
never did visit Cyrrhus, Cassius’ birthplace. 

182 SHA Marcus Antoninus 25.8 and 12; Avidius Cassius 9.1. According to the read- 
ing of one Ms in the life of Marcus Aurelius in the Historia Augusta (Marc. Ant. 
25.12—26.1), Antioch was the scene of a meeting in which the emperor "conducted 
many negotiations with kings, and ratified peace with all the kings and satraps of 
Persia when they came to meet him" (transl. of D. Magie, Loeb Classical Library). 
This reading of the text, however, is not accepted by all editors, and it does not suit 
the context; thus it is not certain that such a meeting took place. The tradition of 
such a meeting is accepted by A. Solari, L'Impero romano 3 (Genoa etc. 1945) 197. 

19 SHA Marcus Antoninus 206-7; see E. Groag in PIR? vol. 3, no. C973, p. 234. 
For later activity of the family at Antioch, see below, n. 144. 
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some part in the emperor’s decision to pardon the city. Then, too, 
Marcus, one of whose chief interests was the unification of the empire, 
may have realized that it was not politic to keep a city of the impor- 
tance of Antioch perpetually in disgrace. 

The public buildings of Marcus Aurelius at Antioch are not dated 
by Malalas, whose record constitutes our only source of knowledge 
concerning them; thus, it is not known whether they were constructed 
before the revolt of Avidius Cassius or after the city had been restored 
to favor following the revolt."* The emperor rebuilt a public bath 
called the Centenarium, which had fallen in the earthquake of Trajan's 
reign (A.D. 115). Centenarium was the technical term for the largest 
size of water-pipe, which was made of sheets of lead which were one 
hundred Roman inches in width before they were bent into pipes. 
This size of pipe was ordinarily used only in aqueducts,"" and its 
employment in the construction of a bath, which would mean that the 
bath had an unusually abundant supply of water, would be sufficiently 
unusual to cause the establishment to be called by the name of the 
remarkable pipe that it contained." 

The other public structure which Marcus erected at Antioch was a 
Museum, attached to which was a "sigma-shaped" Nymphaeum which 
later was called "the Ocean," because of a mosaic showing Ocean 
which was placed in it by the emperor Probus (a.p. 276-282), who at 
the same time added adornment to the Museum." The Nymphaeum 
(presumably shaped like a "lunar" sigma or a "square" sigma) was 
evidently an ornamental façade placed on the front of the Museum." 


10. CoMMopvs, A.D. 180-192; THE OLYMPIC GAMES 


Commodus, the unworthy son of Marcus Aurelius, was born in 


184 Müller, Antiq. Antioch. 9o-91, believed that the buildings were erected at the 
time when Marcus pardoned the city for its support of Cassius. 

135 Malalas 282.8-10. On the earthquake under Trajan, sec above, $5. 

136 Vitruvius De arch. 8.6.4; see also the life of Pope Nicolaus (a.n. 858-867) in the 
Liber Pontificalis 2.154.9 ed. Duchesne. 

137 For an example of the use of a centenarium in a bath in Rome, sce the life of 
Pope Hadrianus (a.D. 772-795) in the Liber Pontificalis 1.503.23ff. ed. Duchesne. A less 
plausible explanation of the use of the term as the name of the bath at Antioch would 
be that the building was one hundred feet long, or contained a chamber one hundred 
feet in length. Neither of these features, however, would seem to be sufficiently unusual 
to warrant the bath being given its name for that reason. On other uses of the term, 
see Kubitschek, "Centenarium," RE 3 (1899) 1926. 

135 Malalas 282.10-11; 302.7-9. On the cult of the Muses in Antioch and its neigh- 
borhood, see Mouterde, "Pierides Musae." 

139 On the plan and appearance of such nymphaeums, see Müller, Antiq. Antioch. 
9r, and Maass, Tagesgótter 157-160. 
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A.D. 161, and was made co-emperor with his father in a.b. 177. He be- 
came acquainted with Antioch when he visited it in company with his 
father during the imperial tour in the East in a.D. 175-176, but he 
was never in the city again, as he did not leave Italy after becoming 
sole emperor. 

Commodus' principal interest was in his own pleasures, and the 
government was largely conducted by his favorites. It is characteristic 
of the emperor's devotion to athletics and spectacles of all kinds, in 
which he himself liked to appear as a performer, that most of what is 
known of the history of Antioch during his reign is concerned with 
the Olympic Games and other festivals of the city. In this respect the 
history of Antioch seems to be characteristic of other eastern cities 
under Commodus. No major political events are known, but Nico- 
media, through the influence of the powerful chamberlain Saoterus, 
who was originally a slave in that city, obtained the privilege of cele- 
brating certain games and of erecting a temple to Commodus.“ 

The games and spectacles of Antioch, including the Olympic Games, 
had been abolished by Marcus Aurelius in a.D. 175/176 as a punishment 
for the city's support of the rebel Cassius." Apparently soon after 
Commodus became sole emperor, the people of Antioch, knowing 
his passion for games and spectacles, presented a petition asking for 
permission to resume the Olympic Games and the other festivals of the 
city, and requesting as well that the financial arrangements for the 
games be reorganized.'" The petition may have been supported by 
Claudius Pompeianus Quintianus, who was probably the nephew of 
Tiberius Claudius Pompeianus of Antioch, the son-in-law and trusted 
friend of Marcus Aurelius. The family, even though partly transplanted 
to Rome, would have had a special interest in the affairs of Antioch, 
and it is recorded that when the games were resumed under Com- 
modus, the grammateus was a Pompeianus, who may have been 
Claudius Pompeianus Quintianus."' It would be easy to conjecture 

149 SHA Commodus 2.3; see the account of the reign of Marcus Aurelius, above, $9. 
On the reign of Commodus, see Parker, Hist. of the Roman World A.D. 137-337, 26ff. 
and W. Weber in CAH 9.376-392. 

141 Dio Cassius 73.12.2. Malalas relates (289.8-12) that Nicomedia suffered an earth. 
quake during the reign of Commodus and that the emperor contributed to the restora- 
tion of the city; see Stauffenberg, Malalas 328. 

14? See above, n. 131. 

143 Here, as elsewhere in the history of the Olympic Games of Antioch, our knowl- 
edge comes largely from Malalas, who gives a detailed account of their reorganization 
and presentation in the time of Commodus, 283.1—290.2. 


144 The grammateus Pompeianus, who is called quaestor, is mentioned by Malalas 
287.9. On the family, see PIR? vol. 3, nos. C 757, 973-975, pp. 163, 234-236. Tiberius 
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that this office was given to him in recognition of his or his family’s 
assistance in the reestablishment of the games. 

The petition to Commodus was granted, and the Olympic games 
were celebrated in the summer of a.p. 181; normally they were held 
in Julian leap-years, so that a celebration ought to have been held in 
A.D. 180, but there was evidently not time after the accession of Com- 
modus, on 17 March 186, to present the petition, obtain approval, and 
prepare for games in that year, so that a.p. 181 was the earliest date 
at which they could have been held.** 

At the same time that approval was given for the reestablishment of 
the games, measures were taken (Malalas says) to place them on a 
sounder financial basis. The income from the endowment for the up- 
keep of the games established by Sosibus in the time of Augustus'** 
had been misused by the successive officials of the games, who post- 
poned or omitted celebrations of the festival and diverted the money 
into their own pockets. To correct this abuse, the people of Antioch 
requested the emperor to transfer the endowment to "the public 
treasury" (7d Syydorov), as Malalas says, so that the funds of the 
festival might be officially controlled. This request was granted in 
the edict which reestablished the games; the decree likewise set forth 
the requirements for the production of the games, which were to be 
held in every fourth year for forty-five days during July and August. 

Malalas gives an account of the principal offices connected with the 
games at this time. Apparently the principal official was the Alytarch, 
who seems to have been in charge of the actual performances of the 
games. During his tenure of office he received divine honors, as the 
representative of Zeus, in whose honor the games were held. He did 
not sleep under a roof or in a bed, but carried out an ascetic ritual 
of sleeping in the open air, in the courtyard of the Kaisarion, on clean 
bedding and rush mats which were spread on the ground. He wore 
a white robe ornamented with gold, a crown adorned with rubies and 
pearls and other precious stones, and white sandals, and carried an 
ebony rod. The first incumbent after the reorganization was Afranius, 


Claudius Pompeianus may have been instrumental in obtaining pardon for the city 
from Marcus Aurelius after the revolt of Cassius; see above, n. 133. 

145 A celebration in a.b. 181 is recorded in the Chronicon Paschale 4908-16 Bonn ed. 
Malalas’ chronology is confused; see Downey, “Antioch under Severus and Caracalla” 
146-156. On the celebration of the games in Julian leap years, see the same study, 148, 
n. 22. 

148 See above, Ch. 8, n. 31. 

147 Malalas 284.1ff. Precisely what is meant by to demoston is not clear. This phrase 
could probably be used about as loosely as one would say “the government.” 
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an ex-prefect and citizen of Antioch. The manner of his appointment 
is not stated. 

The grammateus or secretary of the games was appointed by the 
senate and the people of the city; he received the honors paid to Apollo, 
and wore a white robe and a solid gold crown in the shape of laurel 
leaves. The first incumbent after reorganization was Pompeianus, of 
a Roman senatorial family, who, as has been suggested, may have been 
Claudius Pompeianus Quintianus, nephew of Tiberius Claudius Pom- 
peianus.' ^ The amphithales, also chosen by the senate and people, wore 
a white silk robe and a crown woven of laurel leaves, containing a gold 
bust (medallion?) of Zeus. He received the honors paid to Hermes. 
The name of the first incumbent after the reorganization is given as 
Kdovos 'IAAosorpws (Cassius Illustris?).'^? 

Malalas also mentions the appointment, in the time of Commodus, 
of a Syriarch or presiding officer of the koinon (provincial assembly) 
of Syria, but the reference is brief and apparently garbled, and it is 
difficult to know what it really means.’ This Syriarch, who on another 
occasion also served as Alytarch of the Olympic games, was named 
Artabanios (in Persian, Artabanes). It is significant of the importance 
at Antioch of persons of Persian blood or descent to find that a man 
with a Persian name was both wealthy enough and sufficiently promi- 


145 Malalas 286.12—287.7. There is, however, some reason to think that Afranius held 
office under Caracalla; see Downey, "Antioch under Severus and Caracalla" 153-154. On 
the Kaisarion, see above, Ch. 7, nn. 54-61. 

14? Malalas 287.8-12. On the Pompeiani, see above, nn. 133, 144. 

150 Malalas 287.13-18. 

151 In one passage (285.17-19) the chronicler records the appointment as “first Syri- 
arch" of a citizen of Antioch named Artabanios (i.e. Artabanes). There must have been 
Syriarchs before Artabanes, for the existence of a koinon of Syria is attested at least as 
early as the time of Domitian (see above, nn. 36-38), and the assembly's title appears on 
a coin of Trajan (see above, n. 79). It may be that there was a reorganization of the 
kotnon of Syria, or of its games, in the time of Commodus, and that Artabanes was 
thus the first of a new series of Syriarchs. Malalas, who never mentions the koinon of 
Syria or its games, might not have understood what happened in the time of Com- 
modus, and he could easily suppose that Artabanes was the first Syriarch ever appointed. 
Later (289.13ff.) he states that the Alytarch Artabanes, after the completion of the 
Olympic games in Daphne, gave a free distribution of bread in Daphne. Stauffenberg in 
his text of Malalas, rashly corrected the title given in the latter passage to Svriarch, 
though there is no compelling reason to make the change; Artabanes might easily have 
held both offices on different occasions. The latter passage, even if it be supposed 
that Artabanes was Syriarch, does not necessarily show that the Syriarch was connected 
with the Olympic games at this time; Artabanes, a wealthy citizen, who happened to be 
Syriarch, might have chosen the termination of the Olympic festival as a suitable occa- 
sion for his act of magnificence. For a study of the question, see Downey, "Antioch 
under Severus and Caracalla" 153-154. The study of W. Liebschuetz, "The Syriarch in 
the Fourth Century," Historia 8 (1959) 113-126, appeared after this was written. 
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nent in the community to hold the offices of Syriarch and Alytarch.’” 

There is nothing to show whether any or all of the offices connected 
with the games at this period were liturgies, in which wealthy citizens 
contributed money or services (e.g. by providing performers and 
horses). In the fourth century the giving of the games was a liturgy, 
performed sometimes by an individual, sometimes by several persons.” 
In the time of Commodus there may still have been sufficient income 
from the legacy of Sosibus to provide for the games, and the state may 
have made a contribution as well. In any case the holding of an office 
connected with the games gave wealthy citizens an opportunity to 
display their munificence. Malalas records that when Artabanes was 
serving as Alytarch of the Olympic games, he gave a free distribution 
of bread in Daphne, after the completion of a celebration of the games, 
and established a fund for the future maintenance of the distribution. 
In gratitude the people of Antioch erected a marble statue of him in 
Daphne.** 

To signalize the restoration of the games, various buildings were 
erected, The most important of these, for the games, was the Xystos, a 
covered running-track. This was of the Greek type, roofed and with a 
colonnade and seats, so that it could be used by athletes in rainy 
weather or during excessive heat. It is to be noted that the Xystos 
was built in Antioch, not in Daphne where the principal part of the 
celebration was held; presumably it was not intended to restrict the 
use of the Xystos to the Olympic Games, and it was located in the 
city so that it could be employed for other athletic purposes. The Xystos 
was built as a part of an important complex of public buildings which 
was developed at this time. It stood opposite the temple of Athena, 
which was restored on the occasion of the building of the Xystos; and 
on the other side of the Xystos a public bath named for Commodus 
was erected. At the lower end of the Xyszos itself was built a temple 
to Olympian Zeus, the patron of the games." 

152 On the Persian influence at Antioch, see further below, Ch. 10, n. roo. 

153 See Downey, "Olympic Games." 

1^4 Malalas 289.13-290.2. The generosity of Artabanes is also recorded in the Chron- 
icon Paschale 490.8-16 Bonn ed. (where no title is given to him). 

155 Malalas (283.7-8) mentions the colonnade and seats. Müller (Antiq. Antioch. 94) 
believes that the Xystos was of the Roman type, which was hvpaethral. On the distinc- 
tion between the types, see Vitruvius 6.7.5; cf. H. Graillot, "Xystos" Daremberg- 
Saglio, Dict. des antiq. 5.1025-1027. The Xystos at Olympia was 210.50 m. long and 
11.30 m. broad; so far as is known it contained no seats; see G. Fougères, "Gymnasium," 
Daremberg-Saglio, Dict. des antiq. 2.1694. For other such buildings, see elsewhere in 


Fougères’ article. 
155 Malalas 283.4-9. Commodus' biographer in the Historia Augusta (17.5-7) says that 
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Other festivals and entertainments at Antioch were reorganized at 
the same time. In the decree by which the Olympic Games were re- 
established, Commodus also made provision (Malalas says) for the 
payment out of public funds of “certain sums” (the amount is not 
specified) for the support of several entertainments." Among these, 
the best known is the Maiouma, presumably a survival of an old Syrian 
cult, which in the time of Commodus had come to be an orgiastic 
nocturnal festival honoring (at least in part) Dionysus and Aphrodite; 
celebrated every three years, in May, it acquired a reputation for licen- 
tiousness. Commodus' decree provided for the purchase with public 
money of lamps, candles, and other supplies and equipment." Another 
entertainment that became a public charge was the series of horse 
races which, Malalas says, were held weckly on the day of the Sun. 
A third appropriation was made for the hunts of wild beasts which were 
held in connection with the festivals of Ares and Artemis. Apparently 
provision was now made to assure the supply of animals, which, it 
seems, were being used up more rapidly than they could be collected; 
Commodus’ decree provided that in each period of four years, hunts 
were to be held only during forty-two months, while they were to be 
suspended for six months during which beasts were to be assembled.*” 
Finally, the decree provided for the public support of mimes and 
dancers.’® In gratitude for all these benefactions, the people of Antioch 
set up a bronze statue of Commodus.'^ 


the emperor left no buildings of his own, though he inscribed his name on the works 
of others. There is, however, epigraphic evidence from Corinth and Athens which indi- 
cates that this accusation is not wholly true, or is at least exaggerated; see R. Scranton, 
"Two Temples of Commodus at Corinth," Hesperia 13 (1944) 315-348, esp. 346-348, 
and A. E. Raubitschek, "Commodus and Athens," Hesperia Suppl. 8 (1949) 290 (Com- 
memorative Studies in Honor of T. L. Shear). Since the evidence of Malalas on such 
matters is not always trustworthy, the record of the buildings at Antioch cannot safely 
be interpreted as telling for or against the assertion of the SHA. It is possible that the 
people of Antioch initiated and paid for the work and named the bath for the emperor 
in gratitude for his restoration of the games. The bath of Commodus later became the 
praetorium of the consularis Syriae (Malalas 338.10ff.; see below Excursus 12). 

187 Malalas 284.18—285.16, 285.20—286.4. 

158 On the Maiouma, see Müller, Antiq. Antioch. 33, with n. 6, and Preisendanz, 
"Maiumas," RE 14 (1930) 610-612. 

15? Malalas, 285.12-16. His account might be taken to mean that the hunts were to be 
held during forty-two successive months, followed by a period of six months without 
hunts. It would seem, however, that it would have been more practical, as well as more 
satisfactory to the devotees of the sport, to space several periods of suspension (totaling 
six months) through the four-year period. 

19? Malalas 285.12-16. 

161 Malalas 286.4-5. The statue is said to have been placed “in the middle of the city,” 
but there is no more precise identification of its location, and no other reference to it 
appears to have been preserved. Presumably "in the middle of the city" is a way of 
saying that it was in a prominent place. 
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We know from several inscriptions"? that there was a festival at 


Antioch which was named for the emperor (róv Kopóevov). Whether 
this was one of the festivals described above, or was a further celebra- 
tion of which there is no other record, we do not know. In other cities 
of the East, Commodus' name was added to the titles of existing 
festivals, as a compliment to the emperor or as a token of appreciation 
for imperial assistance following misfortunes, especially earthquakes.'^? 
In the case of Antioch, since the title of the festival as we have it con- 
sists only of the emperor's name, it would appear that either an existing 
festival was renamed or (perhaps less likely) a wholly new one 
founded. When Commodus' memory was officially condemned by the 
Senate following his death, his name was removed from the titles of 
the festivals that had been named for him. 

162 Fouilles de Delphes vol. 3, pt. 1, no. 550, line 34 (= Waddington no. 1257); Edhem 
Bey, "Fouilles de Tralles,’ BCH 28 (1904) 87-88; M. Gough, "Anazarbus," Anatolian 
Studies 2 (1952) 128-129. 

168 For examples see Magie, Asta Minor 668, 1538, and T. T. Duke, “The Festival 


Chronology of Laodicea ad Lvcum," Studies Presented to D. M. Robinson 2 (St. Louis 
1953) 853-854. 
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CHAPTER 10 


FROM THE DEATH OF COMMODUS TO THE 
ACCESSION OF DIOCLETIAN, A.D. 192-284 


1. THE STRUGGLE FoR POWER IN A.D. 193-194; 


THE ATTEMPTS OF PERTINAX, Dinius JULIANUS, AND PESCENNIUS NIGER, 
AND THE SUCCESS OF SEPTIMIUS SEVERUS 


HE DEATH of Commodus without an heir (31 December 192) 

created a situation not unlike that which followed the assassi- 

nation of Nero, Two emperors, Pertinax and Didius Julianus, 
were proclaimed and assassinated in quick succession and a third 
aspirant, Pescennius Niger, appeared in Syria before the government 
passed effectively into the hands of Septimius Severus. 

Pertinax, so far as we know, had no connection with Antioch during 
his brief reign (1 January—28 March 193), though he had begun his 
military career in Syria and had been governor of the province ca. 
180-182." However, during the even briefer reign of Didius Julianus 
(28 March—1 June 193) Antioch, along with the remainder of Syria, 
played a role in the struggle for power. The proclamation of Didius 
Julianus as emperor was unpopular with the people of Rome, and they 
at once began to call for help from the armies, and especially for 
assistance from Pescennius Niger, the governor of Syria, and his troops.” 
This news would have traveled to Syria quickly, and could have 
reached Antioch by the middle of April. Pescennius was immediately 
proclaimed emperor in Antioch by his soldiers, and he proceeded to 
make the city his headquarters, using the mint there to issue his own 
coins, and receiving delegations from the rulers of the frontier states to 
the east.’ At about the same time, P. Septimius Severus, the governor 
of Upper Pannonia, was proclaimed emperor by his troops. Didius 
Julianus, we are told, was not particularly concerned by the action of 
the Illyrian army, but was very much afraid of Pescennius Niger and 


1SHA Pertinax 1.6, 2.1, 2.11; Harrer, Studies 38-39; Fluss, "P. Helvius Pertinax," RE 
Suppl. 3 (1918) 895-904. 

? Dio Cassius—Xiphilinus 74.13.5. Pescennius Niger had been governor of Syria since 
190 or gr: Harrer, Studies 42; W. Reusch, "C. Pescennius Niger," RE 19 (1938) 1092. 

8 Herodian 2.7.9—2.8.8; Reusch in RE 19.1088; H. Mattingly, “The Coinage of Sep- 
timius Severus and his Times," Num. Chron. scr. 5, vol. 12 (1932) 178-180; T. O. Mab- 
bott, "On the Coinage of Pescennius Niger," Numismatic Review 3 (1946) 145-150; 
H. Mattingly in BMC Rom. Emp. 5, pp. cviicxiv. On Pescennius Niger's activities at 
Antioch, sec further below, n. ro. 
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his forces, for Syria was a powerful factor at that time, as it had been 
on other occasions.“ 

It was during the reign of Didius Julianus, according to Malalas,* 
that the Plethrion at Antioch was built to accommodate the wrestling 
contests in the local Olympic Games. Previously, Malalas says, these 
wrestling matches had been held "in the theater," but this had pre- 
sumably come to be considered unsuitable for the purpose, so that 
(the chronicler relates) the people of Antioch presented a petition to 
the emperor, and he granted money for the construction of the 
Plethrion. The building was presumably not an elaborate one. If the 
archetype of such structures received its name from the measure 
plethron, it would presumably have been either 100 feet long, or 10,000 
square feet in area; and Libanius, writing in the first half of the fourth 
century, speaks of the original Plethrion at Antioch as a structure of 
modest size, with two rows of stone seats for spectators! According 
to Malalas, it was located near the Kaisarion, the Xyszos, and the Bath 
of Commodus, on ground formerly occupied by the house of a Jewish 
curialis named Asabinos, which was purchased for the purpose. 

Whether the building was actually constructed in the circumstances 
that Malalas records is not clear. It is, of course, quite possible that, 
as the chronicler says, the people of Antioch simply addressed a petition 
to the emperor and that he granted funds as they requested; Didius 
Julianus is said to have been “very courteous in the matter of petitions.” 
However, there would also seem to be the possibility that the Plethrion 
was planned as a part of the series of structures for use in the Olympic 
games inaugurated under Commodus, and that it happened, as the 
last of this series, to be “built” (ie. either started or completed) in 

4 SHA Didius Julianus 5.1; Herodian 2.7.4. 

5 290-14-20. 

* [n addition to the passage in Malalas, most of our knowledge of the Plethrion at 
Antioch and its use comes from the oration (10) in which Libanius in a.p. 383/4 pro- 
tested against its enlargement. (See Appendices, Translation of Documents, 2.) At the 
time when Libanius wrote, the building was used for trials or preliminary contests of 
the athletes who came to Antioch intending to enter the Olympic Games. Libanius out 
of regard for classical usage, calls the building Plethron, not Plethrion. According to 
Pausanias (6.23.2; see also Lucian, The Passing of Peregrinus 31) the Plethrion used in 
the original Olympic Games was in the gymnasium at Elis; the athletes who wished to 
enter the wrestling contests went to this Plethrion before the games began, and were 
there matched by the Ae/lanodikat according to age and skill; see J. Wiesner, "Olympia," 
RE 18 (1939) 8. Malalas employs the Byzantine diminutive form: rà IIXeópi», acc., 


290.14-17 (twice) and roô IIXe6píor, 339.1; on the spelling and meaning of the word cf. 
Chilmead's note on Malalas 290.14, p. 586 Bonn ed., and Müller, Antiq. Antioch. 95, 


n. 9. 
! SH A Didius Julianus 9.2. * See above, Ch. 9, $1o. 
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the reign of Didius Julianus. One further possibility also occurs, and 
that is that Didius Julianus, knowing the pleasure-loving character 
of the people of Antioch, presented them with the building in an effort 
to win them away from Pescennius Niger. Didius Julianus was, we are 
told, anxious to win popularity and support by bestowing favors, and 
in addition was himself fond of spectacles; and he may well have hit 
upon this rather fatuous method of trying to undermine the pretender. 


2. THe DzrzaT or PEscENNIUS NIGER, A.D. 194 


After Didius Julianus was condemned to death by the Senate, and 
killed on 1 June 193, it was the first task of the new emperor, Septimius 
Severus, to deal with Pescennius Niger, who was collecting strong 
support in Syria and was actually more popular in Rome than Severus 
himself." Many of Pescennius’ troops were from Antioch, and almost 
all the young men of the city had joined his forces." Early in July 193, 
Severus left Rome and, gaining control of Asia Minor, forced Pescen- 
nius to fall back on Antioch, where he collected fresh troops and re- 
sources." Here he was distracted by the jealousy and rivalry between 
Antioch and Laodicea, which had declared for Severus. The two 


? Dio Cassius-Xiphilinus 74-14.1. The shortness of the reign of Didius Julianus (28 
March—1 June 193) might make it seem unlikely that he initiated the construction of 
the Plethrion himself, and he is not known to have had any special interest in Syria or 
in Antioch (cf. von Wotawa, "Didius," no. 8, RE 5. 412-424). On the other hand he is 
said, in the biography of him in the Scriptores Historiae Augustae, to have declared 
when he was proclaimed emperor that he would restore the good name of Commodus, 
i.e. on monuments and in public records (3. 6); later in the same work it is said that 
"in order to win favor with the people, Julianus restored many measures which Com- 
modus had enacted and Pertinax had repealed" (4. 8, transl. of David Magie; cf. von 
Wotawa, op.cit. 420). Since Commodus restored and reorganized the Olympic Games 
of Antioch, it might seem likely that the construction of the Plethrion was planned or 
ordered by Commodus (who was murdered 31 Dec. 192), but was carried out or com- 
pleted by Julianus; Malalas would very probably attribute the building wholly to Julianus 
if he found a statement in a source that he completed it, even if the source said at the 
same time that it had been begun by Commodus. It is not impossible that Commodus' 
name would not be associated with the building in Malalas’ source because of the 
damnatio memoriae which he suffered. 

19 For a clear account of the revolt of Pescennius, see Magie, Asia Minor 669-672. 
Herodian declares (2.8.9) that Pescennius Niger, when he was in Antioch after his 
proclamation as emperor, was unduly elated and confident, and that he neglected to 
make the proper preparations for the coming struggle, giving himself over to luxurious 
living and to festivals and spectacles instead. That this account is not only not true, but 
is probably invented by Herodian, who liked to give his narrative a romantic tinge, is 
demonstrated by the careful study of G. M. Bersanetti, "Sulla guerra fra Settimio 
Severo e Pescennio Nigro in Erodiano," Rivista di Filologia e d'Istruzione classica 66 
(1938) 357-364. Herodian's account is followed faithfully by John of Antioch, frag. 124, 
FHG 4, p. 586 = frag. 50, Excerpta de insidiis ed. De Boor, p. 91. 

11 Herodian 3.1.4, 3.3.3. 1? Herodian 3.2.10. 

18 Herodian 3.3.3. On the rivalry between Antioch and Laodicea, see below, n. 27. 
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armies met in the spring of 194 at Issus, and Pescennius, his forces 
completely routed, was defeated.'* Pescennius fled on horseback to 
Antioch and found the city full of lamentation for its men who had 
fallen in the battle. Evidently it was clear that Pescennius could expect 
no more support from Antioch, and his only recourse was to flee, with 
some of his soldiers. According to some accounts, he was caught and 
executed in one of the suburbs of the city;** and Antioch surrendered 
to the imperial troops." 


3. ANTIOCH IN THE REIGN OF SEPTIMIUS SEVERUS, A.D. 193-211 


Septimius, in order to guard against any future attempt by a gov- 
ernor of the powerful province of Syria to make himself emperor, di- 
vided the province into two, Syria Coele and Syria Phoenice (late 194 or 
early 195)." Special punishment was devised for Antioch, not only 
because it had supported Pescennius Niger and had served as his head- 
quarters but because its citizens, always independent in spirit, had seen 
fit to make fun of Septimius Severus when he was stationed in the 
city in A.D. 179 in command of the Fourth Legion (Scythica). For 
the punishment of Antioch, Septimius had at his disposal a peculiarly 
effective device. Laodicea, which with Antioch was one of the four 


14 The date of the battle has been disputed; the present writer follows the opinion of 
Magie, Asta Minor 1539-1540, n. 20, who reviews the evidence and the various interpre- 
tations of it and concludes that the battle took place in May or later. G. A. Harrer, 
“The Chronology of the Revolt of Pescennius Niger," JRS 10 (1920) 162-168 (followed 
by S. N. Miller in CAH 12.6) places the battle in March or April, but this seems too 
early. On the inscriptional evidence, see Murphy, The Reign of the Emperor L. Sep- 
timius Severus 2-4. H. Mattingly, in the introduction to BMC Rom. Emp. 5 (1950) 
pp. Ixxx-Ixxxi, assigns the battle to early 195. 

15 Herodian 3.4.6; Amm. Marc. 26.8.15. According to Dio Cassius—Xiphilinus 75.8.3, 
Pescennius was taken while in flight toward the Euphrates. See W. Reusch, “Pescen- 
nius," RE 19 (1938) 1099-1100. 

16 Dio Cassius’ words (/oc.cit.) ddotens è ris 'Avrioxelas do not seem necessarily to 
indicate or imply that Antioch resisted the imperial troops and had to be captured. It 
seems more likely that the complete defeat of Pescennius' troops at Issus, with heavy 
loss of life, would have alienated the people of Antioch, so that they would have offered 
no resistance to Severus; Dio's words need mean no more than "when Antioch was 
occupied," i.e. as a result of its surrender. 

17 Harrer, Studies 87-90. An inscription of Palmyra shows that the division had taken 
place at the end of 194 or the beginning of 195: H. Ingholt, "Deux inscriptions bilin- 
gues de Palmyre," Syria 13 (1932) 282-286. This text has apparently escaped the notice 
of Murphy, The Reign of the Emperor L. Septimius Severus 43-44. On the title Syria 
Coele, which was a revival of an ancient name, see E. Bikerman, “La Coelé-Syrie: Notes 
de géographie historique," Rev. bibl. 54 ( 1947) 256-268. 

18 SHA Severus 3.6.7, 9.4; see Fluss, “L. Septimius Severus,” RE 2A (1923) 1945- 
1946. The reason why the people of Antioch had laughed at Septimius is not specifically 
stated (SHA Severus 9.4), but either his frugality (ibid. 17.6, 19.7-8) or his unbending 
character (Fluss, op.cit. 2001) would have been likely to excite their ridicule. 

1?[t may be a significant commentary on Septimius’ experience at Antioch that his 
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principal foundations of Seleucus Nicator in northwestern Syria, had 
been from the beginning jealous of Antioch,” which, originally equal 
with Laodicea in rank and size, had soon become the principal city 
of Syria, then the capital of the Roman province, and one of the great 
cities of the ancient world. The people of Antioch, never noted for 
tact or modesty, very likely took no trouble to ease any of the numerous 
and varied causes of neighborly friction which formed a regular feature 
in the life of the Greek cities? As Dio Chrysostom pointed out in 
another connection, a weaker and inferior city always assumed the 
air of being the injured party,” and in addition Laodicea possessed 
many advantages of situation and climate that would have caused its 
people to feel that their city could justly be compared with Antioch 
and was in fact superior to it in some respects.” Laodicea possessed a 
better strategic position than Antioch, and the conformation of its site 
permitted much better drainage than Antioch enjoyed."* The climate 
at Laodicea was mild and free from extremes; both cities must have 
taken note of the fact that when Verus spent four years in Syria during 
his Parthian war (a.D. 162-165), he spent his winters in Laodicea, 
though he lived in Daphne in the summers and at Antioch the re- 
mainder of the time." Laodicea had a good port (Libanius in his 
encomium of Antioch dwells on the dangers and disagreeable features 
of life in a seaport)," and its fertile territory supplied excellent crops 
(the wine of Laodicea was widely exported) as well as abundant 
building stone and wood; and pure water was plentiful.” 


biographer in the SHA notes (3.7) that when Septimius lived in Athens as a private 
citizen in A.D. 180, just after leaving his military post in Syria, he suffered certain wrongs 
or affronts (iniuriae quacdam) from the Athenians. Again details are not given, and 
we can only speculate whether there may have been some particular reason why Sep- 
timius should have fallen into disfavor at both Antioch and Athens in succession. 

20 Theodoret Hist. eccl. 5.19 = PG 82.1240 B. 

21 See Jones, Greek City 249. 

?? Or, 34.11; on rivalries and disputes between cities, see further in the remainder of 
this oration, also Orations 38 and 4o. Dio Chrysostom also speaks of the rivalry of 
Apamea with Antioch (Or. 34.48). 

28 The situation and physical advantages of Laodicea are well summed up by Sauva- 
get, "Plan de Laodicée-sur-mer" 114. 

24 On the disadvantages of the site of Antioch, see above, Ch. 4, $2. 

?5 SHA Verus 7.3. 

26 Or, 11.35ff. 

27 Ammianus Marcellinus (14.8.8) lists Laodicea as one of the most flourishing cities 
of Syria after Antioch. E. Honigmann rightly observes ("Laodikeia," RE 12 [1925] 
715) that Laodicea should never actually have aspired to rival Antioch in rank; but 
the considerations pointed out above indicate that it could with some justice have 
imagined itself a rival of Antioch in some other ways. Libanius (Ep. 1348 W = 1262 
F.) speaks with respect of the state of education and learning in Laodicea. 
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Septimius took full advantage of this situation. Antioch was deprived 
of its title of metropolis and of its position as the capital of Syria, and 
was made a kome or village of Laodicea, which was given the ius 
Italicum and the title of metropolis and was made the capital of Syria 
Coele, ob belli civilis merita? Septimius conferred many other benefits 
on Laodicea, and presented it with public buildings, and its mint be- 
came the principal eastern mint.” Tyre, Sebaste (Samaria), Rhesaena, 
Nisibis and Zaytha were similarly rewarded for their services in the 
civil war." As a further humiliation to Antioch, Septimius removed 
the local Olympic festival from the city and combined it with the games 
that he instituted at Issus in commemoration of his victory over Niger. 
This measure was also necessary politically, since the factions of the 
circus, the Greens and the Blues, were active political parties, serving 
as focal points for discontent and for opposition to the administration 
and as potential sources of revolution and disorder." This change was 
presumably made effective in 196.** The necessity of these devices with 


28 Dig. 50.15.1.3. 

29 Herodian 3.6.9; SHA Severus 9.4; Ulpian Dig. 50.15.1.3; Paulus Dig. 50.15.8.3; 
Malalas 293.23ff.; Suidas s.v. Zeßñpos; Waddington no. 1839 =/GRR 3, no. 1012; cf. 
Eckhel, Doct. Num. 3.317-319; Marquardt, Staatsverwaltung? 1.423-430; G. M. Harper, 
Jr., "Village Administration in the Roman Province of Syria," Yale Class. Stud. 1 (1928) 
115; E. Kornemann, "Coloniae," RE 4 (1901) 552, 581; W. Reusch, “Pescennius,” ibid. 
19 (1938) 1098; J. Hasebroek, Untersuch. zur Gesch. des Kaisers Sept. Severus (Heidel- 
berg 1921) 64-68; E. Honigmann, “Laodikeia,” RE 12 (1925) 715; H. Mattingly in 
BMC Rom. Emp. § (1950), pp. cxxii, clxi; idem, “The Coinage of Septimius Severus 
and his Times," Num. Chron. ser. 5, vol. 12 (1932) 177-198. The actual date of the 
degradation of Antioch is not known; presumably it was effected promptly, probably 
about the time of the division of the province of Syria. The basis of the statement of 
Parker, Hist. of the Roman World A.D. 138-337 64, that the theaters and buildings of 
Antioch were razed to the ground, is not clear. Possibly this assertion rests upon 
Herodian's account (3.6.9) of the treatment of Byzantium. After the riots of a.v. 387 
Antioch was again punished by being made a kome of Laodicea (see Ch. 15, n. 103). 

99 Murphy, The Reign of the Emperor L. Septimius Severus 50-51. 

81 The transfer of the Olympic Games, and their combination with the Severan games 
at Issus, is shown by coins and by evidence in Malalas, which has been obscured by 
errors and misunderstanding; see Downey, "Antioch under Severus and Caracalla." 
For the coins, see W. Kubitschek, Num. Ztschr. 27 (1895) 87-100; BMC Lycaonia ctc. 
(London 1900), p. xciii; Mionnet, Descr. de médailles 3, p. 629, no. 449, p. 635, no. 479, 
and Suppl. 7, p. 264, no. 428, p. 272, no. 459; Eckhel, Doct.num. 3.79; B. V. Head, Hist. 
Num.? (Oxford 1911) 733. See also (for coins of Gordian and Valerian with the legend 
Zevápeia) Mionnet 3, p. 649, no. 750, and Suppl. 7, p. 283, nos. 514, 516; E. Babelon, 
Invent. de la coll. Waddington (Paris 1898) no. 4672; Eckhel, Doct. num. 3.78; cf. 
Hartmann, "Sebereia," RE 2 A (1923) 963, and Magie, Asia Minor 1540, n. 21. On the 
political activities of the circus parties, see the study by Dvornik, "Circus parties," in 
which references are given to the previous literature on the subject; and on Septimius 
Severus’ measures at Antioch, see Gagé, "Les Perses à Antioche" 3r1. 

*? Since the Olympic Games were celebrated in Julian leap years (see above, Ch. 9, 
n. 145), 196 would have been the first year in which the games would have been held 
after the defeat of Pescennius. 
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a city such as Antioch is shown by the fact that similar measures had 
been taken by Marcus Aurelius, who abolished the games and public 
assemblies of Antioch after the city had supported the rebel Avidius 
Cassius while such treatment was again adopted by Theodosius I 
after the riots of a.D. 387, when Antioch was again made a kome of 
Laodicea.** 

While Antioch was in disgrace, it served as the headquarters for 
Septimius’ war against the Parthians, which was carried on in A.D. 197 
and 198." Eventually, however, Antioch was restored to favor. After 
his rule was securely established, Septimius adopted a policy of con- 
ciliating provincial opinion, in which he showed marked favor to 
Africa, where he had been born, and to Syria, the native land of his 
wife, Julia Domna, a member of a Syrian high-priestly family." Late 
in 201 Septimius went from Egypt, which he had been visiting (a.D. 
199-201), to Antioch, in order to show, by visiting the city, that it was 
no longer in disfavor. While he was there, Septimius invested his son, 
the future emperor Caracalla, with the toga virilis (an important 
ceremony, which normally would have taken place in Rome), and 
immediately thereafter, still in Antioch, the two entered upon a joint 
consulship—a rare event—on 1 January 202." Coins of Antioch issued 
in A.D. 202 show the Tyche of Antioch, evidently as a token of the 
rehabilitation of the city.** Moreover, Septimius presented Antioch with 
a large public bath on the slope of the mountain, which was named 
the Severianum.? He likewise ordered the construction of another 
public bath on the level ground near the river, on a site, purchased for 
the purpose, which had been occupied by the house, with a bath and a 
garden, of a lady named Livia. This bath was given the name Livianum 
because, Malalas says, the magistrates out of jealousy for each other 
could not agree upon any other name for it. The emperor ordered that 

33 See Ch. 9, n. 131. 

34 See Ch. 15, n. 103. 

35 Murphy, The Reign of the Emperor L. Septimius Severus 21-27; the epigraphic 
evidence, which Murphy studies, is more significant than the brief and unsatisfactory 
accounts of Dio Cassius (75.9-12) and SHA Severus (15-16). 

36 Gertrud. Herzog, "Iulia Domna,’ RE 10 (1919) 929; Murphy, The Reign of the 
Emperor L. Septimius Severus 46-51. 

37 SHA Severus 16.8; cf. P. M. Meyer, “Papyrusbeitrage zur róm. Kaisergesch.,” 
Klio 7 (1907) 133; Fluss, "L. Septimius Severus,” RE 2 A (1923) 1973; Stauffenberg, 
Malalas 350. On the coins with which this joint consulship was celebrated, see H. Matt- 
ingly in BMC Rom. Emp. 5 (1950) p. cxlvi. This event naturally aroused the resent- 


ment of Antioch's ancient enemy Laodicea; see Mattingly op.cit. p. clxvii. 
83 Bellinger, Tetradrachms of Caracalla and Macrinus 21, see also 6. 


3? Malalas 294.17-19. 
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its construction be financed from a surplus which had accumulated in 
the municipal funds allotted for the heating of the public baths; evi- 
dently certain baths were no longer in use (Malalas says that they 
had “fallen,” whether because of earthquakes or from disrepair is not 
clear), and the money set aside for their heating was not being spent.“ 
It is said that it was at the intervention of Caracalla that Septimius 
restored its “old rights” to Antioch. This may represent a device sug- 
gested by Septimius, partly in order to advance his son in the public 
eye, partly to provide an excuse for the revoking of his punishment of 
Antioch, though it might only be an inference on the part of Caracalla’s 
biographer, based on the favor that he later showed toward Antioch.” 

The Olympic Games were not restored to Antioch until the accession 
of Caracalla, presumably because Septimius did not wish to detract 
from his own games at Issus, possibly also because he did not see fit 
to effect the complete rehabilitation of Antioch at once.'* 


4. ANTIOCH UNDER CARACALLA, A.D. 211-217 


Severus died at York on 4 February 211, and was succeeded by his 
sons Caracalla, who was twenty-five years old (he was born probably 
in A.D. 186)," and Geta. The brothers, who had recently been joint 


*? Malalas 294.19ff. A comparable order for the disposition of surplus municipal funds 
is contained in Cod. Just. 10.30.4 (a.D. 530). The cost of heating public baths seems 
to have been one of the principal items in municipal budgets; see Jones, Greek City 
253, and cf. P. Oxy. 2127; Arcadius Charisius Dig. 50.4.18.5; Cod. Theod. 15.1.32; Cod. 
Just. 1.4.26; Just, Edict 13.14, and Nov. 160. Malalas’ phrase (294.20) éyxavorina 
xejwara does not seem to appear elsewhere (the term is Xovrpurixà. xphuara in Cod. 
Just. 1.4.26 and 10.30.4), but the meaning, as L. Dindorf perceived (s.v. éyxaverexés, 
Stephanus, Thesaur. Graec., ed. C. B. Hase, W. and L. Dindorf) seems clear; cf. olxot 
éyxatépevoc in Lucian, Ver. Hist. 2.11. Müller, Antiq. Antioch. 97, who was apparently 
not familiar with the evidence cited above, took Malalas’ words to mean moncy that 
was realized from the sale of building materials salvaged from baths destroyed by fire. 
This interpretation fails to take into account the implication of the word episeeía 
("surplus") which Malalas uses, and likewise does violence to the term xpísara, 
which in Malalas always means “money.” 

“1 SHA Caracalla 1.7. Domaszewski, "Personennamen bei den S.H.A." 34, n. 2, is 
mistaken in stating that Caracalla delivered a speech in the Roman senate on behalf 
of Antioch and Byzantium. The inscription that he cites in support of this (Forsch. 
in Ephesos 2, pp. 125-126, no. 26) records a communication of Caracalla to the people 
of Ephesus, conveying his thanks for a psephtsma of congratulation on the occasion 
of a victory of Septimius, and discussing a petition addressed to Caracalla on behalf 
of the temple of Artemis at Ephesus. The inscription shows that Caracalla was friendly 
toward the Ephesians, but it furnishes no support of Domaszewski's statement with 
regard to Antioch and Byzantium. Domaszewski's hypothesis is adopted by J. Hase- 
broek, Untersuch. zur Gesch. d. Kaisers Sept. Severus (Heidelberg 1921) 106 and by 
Reusch, “Caracallavita” rr. 

42 On the restoration of the Olympic Games at Antioch, see below, n. 50. 

43 On the year of his birth, see P. von Rohden, "M. Aurelius Antoninus (Caracalla),” 
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rulers with their father, had already come to complete disagreement, 
and had even thought of dividing the empire, Caracalla taking the 
West and Geta the East; and if this plan had been put into effect, 
Geta would have chosen either Antioch or Alexandria as his capital.“ 
The arrangement, however, was not carried out, and a year after 
Septimius’ death Caracalla murdered Geta (26 February 212) and 
killed a number of prominent persons, including Papinian, whom he 
suspected. His reign thus began under the most unfavorable auspices. 

Caracalla had been in Antioch several times as a child. He had 
stayed in the city when he accompanied his father as far as the Syrian 
capital during Septimius’ campaigns against Pescennius (a.D. 194), in 
Mesopotamia (a.D. 195) and against the Parthians (autumn a.D. 197).* 
Moreover, as has been noted, two major events of his early life took 
place at Antioch when his father visited the city in the winter of a.p. 
201/2." It was on this occasion that Caracalla had received the toga 
virilis and had entered upon a joint consulship with his father." Cara- 
calla, when he became emperor, thus had good reason to be well dis- 
posed toward Antioch; and in more general terms, the chief city of 
Syria would have a claim upon him in that his mother, the brilliant 
and masterful Julia Domna, was a member of a native royal dynasty 
of Emesa.“ 

The civil measure by which Caracalla is best known is the promulga- 
tion (A.p. 212) of the Constitutio Antoniniana, the edict which granted 
Roman citizenship to all the free inhabitants of the empire, with certain 
special exceptions. This measure actually only completed a process which 
was already well advanced (Septimius had followed a policy of politi- 
cal and social leveling); its ulterior significance is that the gesture, 
made so soon after Caracalla's accession, was plainly an effort to gain 
the good will of his subjects, who had been revolted by his murder of 
his brother Geta and of Geta’s supposed associates and supporters.” 
These motives suggest a further reason for the generosity that Caracalla 
displayed toward Antioch. First of all, the emperor not only restored 

44 Herodian 4.3.7. 

45 SHA Severus 10.3, 16.3, 16.7; cf. von Rohden in RE 2.2440-2441. 

** For Septimius’ punishment of Antioch, sce above, n. 28. 

47 SHA Severus 16.8. Sce above, n. 37. 

43 See above, n. 36. 

1? On the Constitutio Antoniniana, sce now the detailed study by C. Sasse, Die Con- 
stitutio Antoniniana (Wiesbaden 1958), also the important observations of Magie, Asia 
Minor 687, with n. 48 on p. 1555. As Magie observes, the measure was probably taken 


by the imperial council rather than by the emperor himself. In either case, the motives 
would be the same. 
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to the city its Olympic Games, which his father had transferred to 
Issus, but did this with noteworthy promptness, so that they could be 
celebrated in the summer of a.D. 212, which was the first occasion dur- 
ing his reign (and the first occasion after his murder of Geta) on 
which these games (traditionally held in Julian leap years) could be 
celebrated.” 

In addition to returning to the city its chief traditional festival, Cara- 
calla restored the civic pride of Antioch by granting it the title of 
colony.” Politically this title was at this time practically meaningless; 
it was, however, a coveted distinction,” and it had special significance 
in the circumstances, in placing Antioch nominally on the same level 
as Laodicea, which had been made a colonia iuris Italici by Septimius." 


50 The evidence may be recovered from the chronicle of Malalas, in which it has 
become obscured; see the study of the problem by Downey, "Antioch under Severus 
and Caracalla." As has been pointed out, Septimius evidently refrained from returning 
the Olympic Games to Antioch because he did not wish to detract from the games 
that he had instituted at Issus in honor of his victory over Pescennius Niger. 

51 Paulus Dig. 50.15.8.5: Divus Antoninus Antiochenses colonos fecit. salvis tributis. 
Mommsen pointed out (“Die Kaiserbezeichnung bei den róm. Juristen," ZtscAr. f. 
Rechtsgesch. 9 [1870] 111 = Gesam. Schr. 2.167-168) that the divus Antoninus men- 
tioned here must be Caracalla, since the local coins begin to bear the title of colony 
during his reign; cf. Eckhel, Doct. num. 3.302; Mionnet, Descr. de médailles 5.205-214, 
and Suppl. 8.145-147; BMC Galatia etc. 205ff.; S. H. Weber, in Anttoch-on-the-Orontes 
1.78-79. For a detailed study of this measure, see Downey, "Political Status of Roman 
Antioch," adding, to the bibliography cited there, A. H. M. Jones, "Civitates liberae et 
immunes in the East," Anatolian Studies Presented to William Hepburn Buckler (Man- 
chester 1939) 103-117, and W. Schwann, "Tributum," RE 7 A (1939) 46. Most scholars 
follow Mommsen, Róm. Staatsrecht (Leipzig 1887-1888) 3, p. 684, n. 1 and p. 807, n. 2, 
in believing that salvis zributis (apparently a unique phrase) means that Antioch had 
to pay tribute even after it became a colony ("the tribute remaining unimpaired, un- 
touched”); Kornemann alone has dissented (“Coloniae,” RE 4 [1901] 579), believing 
that salvis tributis means that Caracalla abolished the tribute that Antioch had formerly 
had to pay. It seems beyond doubt that Mommsen is right; see Downey, op.cit. 2-3 and 
6. Mommsen believed that Antioch had had to pay tribute from the time of the Ro- 
man occupation of Syria, but there is no specific evidence on this point; and other 
scholars have hesitated to follow Mommsen's opinion; see Downey, op.cit. 2. Caracalla 
introduced new types but did not reform the bronze coinage of Antioch; sec D. B. 
Waagé, “Coins” sr. 

82 Aulus Gellius writes (Artie Nights 16.13.3) that there is general ignorance as to 
what municipia are and what rights they have, and how far they differ from colonies, 
and that it is generally supposed that coloniae are better off than municipia. He con- 
cludes (16.13.9) that the condition of colony, "although it is more exposed to control 
and less free, is nevertheless thought preferable and superior because of the greatness 
and majesty of the Roman people, of which these colonies seem to be miniatures, as 
it were, and in a way copies, and at the same time because the rights of the municipal 
towns become obscure and invalid, and from ignorance of their existence the townsmen 
are no longer able to make use of them." (transl. of J. C. Rolfe, Loeb Classical Li- 
brary). 

53 Ulpian Dig. 50.15.1.3. Laodicea continued to have the titles metropolis and colonia; 
see Downey, "Political Status of Roman Antioch" 4, n. 3. Domaszewski, "Personen- 
namen bei den S.H.A." 148, followed by Reusch, “Caracallavita” 29, thought that the 
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Moreover, this was a discreet and appropriate measure for Caracalla 
to take in that it was neither a reversal nor a criticism of any act of his 
father’s.” 

There is a possibility, depending upon the interpretation of an error 
in the chronicle of Malalas, that Caracalla paved the streets at Antioch. 
The chronicler attributes this work to Antoninus Pius, but some of 
the activities that Malalas ascribes to that emperor cannot have been 
carried out by him, while there is reason to attribute some of them to 
Caracalla, whose name, Antoninus, could easily have been confused 
with that of Antoninus Pius. In the case of the paving of the streets of 
Antioch the evidence is indecisive, and pending the discovery of further 
evidence, there seems to be no reason to suppose that this operation was 
not carried out under Antoninus Pius. It might, however, eventually 
prove to be the case that Caracalla did the work." 

Caracalla stayed in Antioch twice when he went to the East in an 
effort to unite the Roman and the Parthian empires. His visit to the 
city took place in the spring of a.p. 215, at the end of a journey with 
his army through Pannonia and Asia Minor, during which he spent 
the winter at Nicomedia. He arrived at Antioch probably in May and 
was given an enthusiastic reception, in gratitude for his favors to the 
city." He proceeded to indulge in all the pleasures which Antioch 
could offer," including no doubt the games and shows for which he 


grant of the title of colony to Antioch was simply one of the grants of the same tide 
that Caracalla made to other cities in Syria and Palestine, in which grants of the land 
of wealthy cities were made to Caracalla's veterans. Domaszewski and Reusch, how- 
ever, did not take into account the special circumstances of the grant of the title to 
Antioch, and there is no reason to think that the title was given to Antioch for this 
reason; see Downey, op.cit. 5. 

54 There is no specific evidence for the date at which Caracalla granted the title of 
colony to Antioch. However, since the Olympic games were restored to Antioch before 
the summer of a.n. 212 (see above, n. 5o), it would seem likely that the title of colony 
was granted at the same time. Reusch, "Caracallavita" 42, states, as though it were a 
fact, that Caracalla made Antioch a colony on the occasion of his visit in A.D. 215; this 
is of course a possibility, but there is no extant evidence to support it. 

55 See above, Ch. o, 88. 

56 See F. W. Drexler, Caracallas Zug nach dem Orient und der letzte Partherkrieg 
(Diss. Halle 1880), and A. Maricq, “Classica et orientalia, 3: La chronologie des 
derniéres années de Caracalla,” Syria 34 (1957) 297-302. 

57 Herodian 4.8.6. Caracalla celebrated his birthday (4 April) before leaving Nico- 
media (Dio Cassius 77.19.3), and then visited Troy and other cities before reaching 
Antioch, so that if he traveled leisurely, as one might expect he would, his arrival 
would not have taken place before May. 

55 Dio Cassius 77.20.1. Dio mentions, as a token of the luxuriousness of Caracalla's 
life at Antioch, that he kept his chin wholly bare. Von Rohden in RE 2.2452 takes this 
to mean that Caracalla's self-indulgence induced an illness which caused his beard to 
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had a passion.” At this time his health was so undermined that he 
was in a condition of extreme nervous agitation which unfitted him 
for business, and his mother, Julia Domna, who accompanied him, 
took charge of the affairs of state.°° 

Later in the year a sedition in Alexandria, which made the emperor’s 
personal intervention necessary, took Caracalla away from Antioch." 
He returned late in the same year, a.D. 215, and spent the winter in 
the city," continuing his plans to gain control of Parthia. We hear of 
him presiding on 27 May, a.D. 216, at the appeal of a suit connected 
with the temple of Zeus Hypsistos at Dmeir, in the plain east of 
Damascus; one of the lawyers participating was the distinguished 
Egnatius Lollianus." Then, after diplomatic efforts had proved un- 
successful, Caracalla was forced to undertake an invasion of Parthia; 
he left Antioch in the summer of 216 and conducted a campaign that 
took him as far as Arbela.** He spent the winter of a.p. 216/7 in Edessa 
making preparations for a further offensive. During this time his 
mother remained in Antioch, charged with the task of sorting the 
official communications which arrived for the emperor, so as to prevent 
a mass of unimportant letters from being sent to him while he was 
campaigning." On 8 April a.p. 217, while on a journey from Edessa 
to Carrhae, Caracalla was killed by a soldier on the orders of the 
praetorian prefect Opellius Macrinus, who feared for his own safety 
because there had got into circulation a prophecy that he would become 
emperor. 


5. MACRINUS, A.D. 217-218 


Macrinus was proclaimed emperor by the troops four days after 
Caracalla's death." He at once sent for his son Diadumenianus, who 


59 Cf. e.g. Dio Cassius 77.9.7. 

9? Dio Cassius 77.18.2; see Gertrud Herzog, "Iulia Domna,” RE 10 (1919) 933. 

$1 Herodian 4.8.6. 9? Herodian 4.9.8. 

** P. Roussel and F. de Visscher, "Les inscriptions du temple de Dmeir," Syria 23 
(1942-1943) 173-194; L. Wenger, "Ein Prozess vor Caracalla in Syrien," Annuaire de 
Vinst. de philol. et d'hist. orient. et slaves 11 (1951) 469-504 (= Mélanges H. Grégoire 
3). The suit was concerned with the tenure of the priesthood of the temple. On the 
career of Egnatius Lollianus, for which this inscription provides new evidence, see E. 
Groag, “L. Egnatius Victor Lollianus (No. 42)," RE 5 (1905) 2001-2003; idem, in PIR 
3 (1943) pp. 73-74; Magie, Asia Minor 1563-1564, n. 18. 

** Dio Cassius 78.1.2. The preparations for the military campaign are reflected in the 
great increase in the minting of silver in Syria at this time. See Bellinger, Tetradrachms 
of Caracalla and Macrinus. 

55 Dio Cassius 78.4.2-3. 

$8 See von Petrikovits, "M. Opellius Macrinus," RE 18 (1939) 543-544. 

$7 On the reign of Macrinus, see, in addition to the standard histories, von Petrikovits, 
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had been staying in Antioch, and had him proclaimed Caesar." 
Macrinus then returned to Antioch,” with his son, and proceeded to 
consolidate his position. He wrote to the Senate in Rome, and, with 
his son, distributed a largesse to the people of Antioch." He also found 
it necessary to guard against hostile action on the part of Caracalla's 
mother. When the news of her son's murder first reached Julia Domna 
in Antioch she tried to kill herself, but was unable to carry through 
the attempt. She then began plotting with the soldiers whom she had 
about her to make herself sole ruler. As a consequence Macrinus or- 
dered her to leave Antioch; and this time she either killed herself, by 
starvation, or died from the effects of a disease from which she had 
long suffered.” After her death, her sister Julia Maesa, who had always 
lived with her at the court, was dismissed by Macrinus, but was allowed 
to retire to Emesa, her native city, taking her considerable wealth with 
her."* 

Normally, Macrinus ought to have gone to Rome at once after be- 
coming emperor, but he was unwilling to leave Syria before the hostili- 
ties with Parthia were brought to some conclusion, and so he decided 
to remain in Antioch for the time being, a step which made him un- 
popular and contributed to his downfall. The emperor's presence thus 
turned Antioch into a kind of Eastern capital; the coins issued at this 
time show that the local mint, in order to meet the new situation, was 
transformed into a new imperial mint." 


"M. Opellius Macrinus" RE 18 (1939) 540-558; H. Mattingly, introduction to BMC 
Rom. Emp. 5, pp. ccxiii-ccxxvii; idem, “The Reign of Macrinus," Studies Presented to 
D. M. Robinson 2 (St. Louis 1953) 962-970. Some of the chronology of the reign re- 
mains uncertain because of discrepancies and omissions in the sources. The sequence 
of events given here now seems the most probable. 

9? Dio Cassius 78.19.1. 

6? Herodian 5.1.1. The biography of Macrinus in the SHA (2.2, 8.1) might be 
thought to show that Macrinus took the offensive against the Parthians immediately 
after Caracalla's death, without returning to Antioch. However, this can hardly have 
been true (cf. von Petrikovits in RE 18.545), for Macrinus can scarcely have dared to 
leave such powerful persons as Julia Domna and Julia Maesa, with the court, behind 
him at Antioch. 

to Mattingly in BMC Rom. Emp. 5, p. ccxxiii. 

71 Dio Cassius 78.23.1-5. Her body was sent from Antioch to Rome (ibid. 78.24.3). 

12 Herodian 5.3.2. 

78 Herodian 5.2.3.ff.; cf. Mattingly, BMC Rom. Emp. 5, pp. ccxiv, ccxx, ccxxii, and 
Bellinger, Tetradrachms of Caracalla and Macrinus. Herodian says that while he was 
in Antioch Macrinus neglected the affairs of the government and gave himself over to 
luxurious living, which displeased the troops who were stationed in and around the 
city. This report, however, is to be viewed with caution, since it sounds like the ma- 
licious gossip of soldiers who were dissatisfied with their living conditions. The eventual 
revolt against Macrinus was made possible largely by the dissatisfaction of the army 
(cf. Dio Cassius 78.28) but there were graver reasons for this. 
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In the autumn the Parthians invaded Mesopotamia,'* and Macrinus 
had to take the field against them. After some indecisive fighting, a 
peace was patched up by which the Romans, though they gave up no 
territory, surrendered the captives and the booty that had been taken by 
Caracalla. After the Parthian settlement, in the first part of a.D. 218, 
Macrinus returned to Antioch, where he next found himself faced with 
a revolt of the troops stationed near the important garrison city of 
Emesa. This movement had been set on foot by Julia Maesa, whom 
Macrinus had allowed to settle in Emesa, her native city, where she 
could take full advantage both of her wealth and of the prestige of 
her family, the hereditary priests of the Sun God." Julia Maesa had 
two grandsons, Varius Avitus (the future emperor Elagabalus) and 
Gessius Bassius Alexianus (the future emperor Severus Alexander). 
Elagabalus, as he now began to be called after the sun deity, was a 
depraved vouth of fourteen who was serving as a priest of the temple 
in Emesa. It was given out that he was a natural son of Caracalla, 
and on 16 May a.D. 218 he was proclaimed emperor by the troops at 
Emesa. When the news of this was brought to Macrinus at Antioch, 
he underestimated the seriousness of the danger and sent a force of 
troops under the praetorian prefect Julianus to put down the revolt.” 
Julianus' men deserted and slew their commander. Macrinus himself 
now took action and marched on Emesa, taking with him troops that 
had been stationed at Apamea. The emperor's forces and those of 
Elagabalus met, apparently, somewhere near the boundary between 
the provinces of Syria Coele and Syria Phoenice. Macrinus' soldiers 
deserted and he was forced to return to Antioch. Elagabalus' forces 
now took the offensive and marched on Antioch. Macrinus set out 
against them and the armies met on 8 June, probably near the village 
of Immae, twenty-four miles from Antioch on the road from Antioch 
to Beroea.” The fighting was confused, and it seems that Macrinus 

T4 On the date and sequence of events, sec Mattingly in BMC Rom. Emp. 5, pp. 
CCXXI-CCXXII. 

75 Gertrud Herzog, "Iulia Maesa," RE 10 (1919) 940-944. 

*6 Herodian 5.4.1ff. 

1T Our sources are not entirely clear on these last phases of the struggle between 
Macrinus and Elagabalus. The sequence given here seems the most plausible (similar 
results are reached by Parker, Hist. of the Roman World A.D. 138-337 100), though 
the evidence has more often been interpreted to mean that there was one battle be- 
tween the forces of Macrinus and Elagabalus, rather than two, and that this occurred 
at a village 24 miles from Antioch on 8 June; see H. J. Bassett, Macrinus and Diadu- 
menianus (Diss., Michigan 1920) 66-74; S. N. Miller in CAH 12.52; H. von Petrikovits, 


"Die Chronologie der Regierung Macrins," Klio 3r (1938) 103-107; idem, "M. Opellius 
Macrinus," RE 18 (1939) 554-556. Herodian (5.4.5ff.) describes only one battle “on 
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might eventually have won; but he lost courage and fled with a few 
soldiers to Antioch. On entering the city he pretended that he had 
won the battle; but when further reports began to arrive, fighting 
broke out in and around the city as the partisans of Elagabalus (or the 
enemies of Macrinus) began to attack people who had supported the 
emperor, and on the same night Macrinus was forced to flee toward 
Cilicia. He was finally caught and executed.” 


6. ELAGABALUS, A.D. 218-222 


Elagabalus entered Antioch on the day following his victory, after 
promising his soldiers two thousand sesterces apiece if they would 
refrain from sacking the city. Part of the money necessary for this 
payment he collected from the citizens." The new emperor remained 
in Antioch for several months, until his position was established and 
his rule recognized by the Senate in Rome." While at Antioch he 
executed a number of the officers of Macrinus, including Fabius Agrip- 
pinus, who had been governor of Syria Coele.* He then left for Nico- 
media, where he spent the winter of a.p. 218/9, before proceeding to 


the border" between Syria Coele and Syria Phoenice, in which Macrinus was finally 
defeated, so that he fled to Antioch and then to Cilicia. The biographer of Macrinus 
in the SHA (10.3) likewise records only one battle. Dio Cassius’ narrative is incom- 
pletely preserved at this point and has apparently suffered serious disturbance. He de. 
scribes a final battle (78.37.3ff.) at a village twenty-four miles from Antioch. This 
cannot have been on the border between Syria Coele and Syria Phoenice, which was 
much farther from Antioch (see Honigmann, "Syria" 1686). Dio's account also differs 
from Herodian's in other important respects. There is a trace in Dio's work of an 
earlier encounter (78.34.5), though in the extant version this does not actually appear 
as a battle. Herodian appears to have telescoped into one the accounts of two battles 
and certain features of his description of a single final battle seem to belong to the 
earlier encounter, which survives in Dio only in the form of a meager reference. Dio's 
description of the place of the final encounter as "a certain village of Antioch, 180 
stadia from the city” (78.37.3) would fit Immae, which is 24 miles (42 km.) from the 
city, and Honigmann and others have concluded that the battle occurred at Immae 
(Honigmann Joc.cit.). Dio says (78.37.3) that the troops of Elagabalus occupied “the 
pass in front of the village" (rà oreva rà mpó ris xouns), and while there are no orerd 
at Immae itself, there is a secondary road about a mile south of the village which runs 
through a narrow pass, forming a position of some tactical value. Fifty-four years later 
Immae was the scene of a victory of Aurelian over Zenobia; see below, n. 162. 

78 Dio Cassius 78.39.1-3. 

78 See von Petrikovits, "M. Opellius Macrinus," RE 18 (1939) 557. Macrinus was exe- 
cuted while being conveyed to Antioch, where he was being taken because Elagabalus 
at first made the city his headquarters (see below). 

80 Dio Cassius 79.1.1. Elagabalus introduced a new, very large bronze at the mint 
of Antioch, in two denominations, with a seated Tyche on the reverse: Antioch 4, pt. 
2; P. 54- . 

8t Dio Cassius 79.3.1. 

3? Dio Cassius 79.3.4; see Harrer, Studies 45-46. 
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Rome." There, after three years of religious mania and fantastic ex- 
cesses he was ultimately murdered, along with his mother (March 
A.D. 222). During these years we hear nothing of the history of Antioch. 


7. SEVERUS ALEXANDER, A.D. 222-235 


Severus Alexander, who at the age of fourteen succeeded his cousin 
Elagabalus, was a person of far different character and upbringing.” 
Honest and virtuous, he had been kept away from the influence of 
Elagabalus and had been carefully educated and trained for the re- 
sponsibilities of power. During his reign he was constantly under the 
influence of his mother Julia Mamaea, who was made Augusta. 

The first years of Severus Alexander’s reign were relatively un- 
eventful and were devoted to reconstruction and to repairing the 
damage caused by the misrule of Elagabalus. About eight years after 
his accession, however, he was called upon to deal with a new threat 
in the East, where the rise of the new Sassanid Empire, succeeding 
the Parthian rule, presented a challenge which was to bring grave 
danger to the Roman state. For the next two generations the Roman 
emperors were to struggle to resist the Persian menace, and in these 
efforts Antioch was destined to play a major role. 

By the year 230 it was plain that war with the Persians was no 
longer to be avoided. Ardashir (Artaxerxes), the new Persian monarch, 
was now operating in Mesopotamia, and his forces threatened Cappa- 
docia and Syria." In the spring of A.D. 231 Severus Alexander set out 
from Rome accompanied by his mother and made his way east," 
collecting troops on the way. Arriving at Antioch, he began to train 
the soldiers and to put his forces in readiness." He then sent an em- 
bassy to the Persians to try to arrange a peace, but Ardashir not only 
rejected the embassy but himself sent four hundred richly outfitted 
Persian nobles to Severus Alexander, with an ultimatum calling for 
the Romans to evacuate Syria and Asia Minor, as territory which had 
belonged to the ancient Persian Empire. 

At this time riots and mutinies took place among various of the 

53 Herodian 5.5.3; SHA Elagabalus 5.1. 


84 d A. Jardé, Études critiques sur la vie et le régne de Sévére Alexandre (Paris 
1925). 

85 On the rise of the Sassanids, see A. Christensen, L'Iran sous les Sassanides? (Copen- 
hagen 1944) 85ff., 218. 

56 Cf. the Profectio coins of a.b. 231 in H. Cohen, Description historique des mon- 
naies? (Paris and London 1884) 4, p. 484, no. 18. 

817 Herodian 6.4.3. 55 Herodian 6.4.4-6. 
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Roman contingents in the East, including some of the soldiers sta- 
tioned at Antioch. There, it is said, the troops became demoralized by 
the pleasures that had become available to them in Antioch and 
Daphne, and they had to be disciplined by the emperor in person.” This 
episode cannot have increased Alexander's love for Antioch, whose 
citizens, ever ready to ridicule their rulers, had on the occasion of a 
certain festival taunted him as a "Syrian synagogue chief" and a "high 
priest," gibes which were particularly distasteful to the emperor, who 
was anxious to bury all recollection of his connection with Elagabalus.” 

In the spring of a.p. 232 Severus Alexander set out from Antioch 
against the Persians, with his army divided into three parts. The ex- 
pedition was only partly successful. In the winter of a.p. 232/3 the 
emperor, himself ill, was forced to withdraw to Antioch. There he at 
first began to prepare for another campaign, but then learned that 
the Persians themselves had suffered such losses that no further action 
on their part was to be expected in the immediate future At this 
time, while Severus Alexander was in Antioch, he received reports 
that the Germans had crossed the Rhine and the Danube and were 
threatening Illyricum and even the neighboring parts of Italy. On this 
news, in the summer of a.p. 233 he left Antioch for Rome, where he 
celebrated a triumph for his victory over the Persians.” Probably early 
in the next year the emperor and his mother left Rome for the Rhine 
frontier. Here the troops, dissatisfied with Severus Alexander's con- 
duct, chose as emperor Maximinus, a Thracian officer of outstanding 
courage and energy, and Alexander and his mother were murdered 
(A.D. 235). 

It was probably during Julia Mamaea’s stay in Antioch in A.D. 231-233 
that the celebrated meeting took place between the empress and the 
Christian teacher Origen, which is described elsewhere.” 


8. ANARCHY AND INVASION, A.D. 235-260; 
THE TAKING OF ANTIOCH BY Sapor I 


The years following the death of Severus Alexander in 235 were 
filled with the struggles for power of the two Maximini (235-238), 


89 Herodian 6.4.7; SHA Severus Alexander 53-54. Similar disorders had occurred at 
Antioch in the time of Marcus Aurelius, when the troops were unable to resist the 
pleasures offered by the city (SHA Avidius Cassius 5.5; see above Ch. 9, n. 123). 

99 SHA Severus Alexander 28.7. 

?! Herodian 6.6.1-6; SHA Severus Alexander 55.1.2. 

?? Herodian 6.7.1.fl.; SHA Severus Alexander 56.1; John of Antioch, frag. 141, FHG 
4, P. 593 = frag. 55, Excerpta de insidiis ed. De Boor, p. 100. 


93 Sce Ch. r1, n. 135. 
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Pupienus (238), Balbinus (238) and the Gordians (238-244). During 
this period of strife and uncertainty, events were centered in the West, 
and little is known of the history of Antioch. However, developments 
were afoot in Persia which were soon to open a disordered and difficult 
chapter in the history of Syria and of Antioch. 

When Sapor I, who reigned 241-272, came to the throne in Persia, 
he pressed on with the imperialist plans for conquest of his father 
Ardashir, who had already, during the reign of Maximinus (235-238), 
captured Carrhae and Nisibis. In the spring of 242 Syria was invaded 
and Antioch was seriously threatened.** The Roman forces of the 
youthful Gordian III (238-244), however, succeeded in driving the 
Persians back. Gordian was murdered in February 244, and was suc- 
ceeded by Philip the Arabian (244-249), who at once made peace with 
the Persians. It is at this time that the famous encounter at the church 
door of Bishop Babylas and the emperor is supposed to have taken 
place, when the bishop refused to allow Philip to attend a service in 
the church at Antioch because the emperor had committed murder. 
The story—a striking parallel to the tale of St. Ambrose and Theodosius 
—is edifying, but (as is shown elsewhere) everything connected with 
it indicates that it is fictitious." 

In spite of the peace with Persia, affairs in the East were in a far 
from tranquil state. In order to finance the defense of the empire 
against the barbarians who successively threatened its various frontiers, 
heavy taxes had to be exacted, and the levies imposed by Priscus, the 
emperor’s brother and minister, resulted in a revolt in Syria and Cappa- 

9*4 On the career of Sapor, see Fluss, "Sapor (1)," RE 1 A (1920) 2325-2333; and on 
the circumstances of Sapor's accession, and on Persian policy at the time, see Ensslin 
in CAH 12.86, 130. In the biography of Gordian II] in the SHA there are two passages 
(26.5, 27-5) which have been taken by a few scholars to mean that Antioch was cap- 
tured, not merely threatened, by Sapor in a.D. 242; see Stein, "C. Furius Sabinius Aquila 
Timesitheus,” RE 7 (1912) 366; Fluss in RE 1 A 2327; K. Pink, "Antioch or Vimina- 
cium?", Num. Chron. ser. 5, vol. 15 (1935) 94-113. Most scholars, however, feel that 
these statements are not to be interpreted in this sense, and this view is supported by 
the important evidence of the coins, which shows that there was no interruption in 
the activity of the mint of Antioch at this time; see von Rohden, "M. Antonius 
Gordianus,” RE 1, 2626; Parker, Hist. of the Roman World A.D. 138-337 149; Olm- 
stead, “The Mid-Third Century” 251, n. 1; G. Pugliese Carratelli, “Res gestae divi 
Saporis," La parola del Passato 2 (1947) 218; Magie, Asta Minor n. 15 on p. 1562; and 
especially the convincing discussion by Ensslin, "Zu den Kriegen des Schapur 1” 14-15. 
See also Rostovtzeff, "Res gestae divi Saporis" 22-23. It may well be that a statement 
that Gordian "saved" Antioch from a threat by the Persians was exaggerated into a 


tradition that he actually freed the city from Persian occupation. 
®5 For a detailed discussion of the story of Babylas and the emperor, see Ch. 11, nn. 


140-143. 
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docia led by a man named Iotapianus, probably early in a.p. 248." This 
revolt reflected the local disaffection from the central government 
which was appearing in many parts of the empire at this time;" a 
similar outbreak was to take place in Antioch not many years later. 
If, as Olmstead thinks," there is evidence that the Persians again began 
hostilities at about this juncture, Antioch would have had further 
reason to feel uneasy. One cause of alarm and depression of which 
we have certain knowledge was a plague that began to ravage the 
Roman Empire about a.p. 251." In addition to this, very serious dis- 
content must have been caused by the difficult economic conditions 
and the political uncertainties that prevailed throughout the Roman 
world. In Antioch this discontent would have affected all classes, and 
if conditions were favorable, it would inevitably have turned people's 
thoughts eastward, to Persia. The thought that anything might be 
better than the current government had led to the invitation to Tigranes 
to occupy Syria in 83 s.c. 

As one might expect in such a situation, there were people ready 
to turn the state of affairs to their own profit. Although the Persian 
government may not have been guilty of actual intrigue in Antioch, 
there must have been enough friendly feeling toward Persia in the 
city—which counted several Persian figures in its legendary history— 
to make possible an attempted coup by a pro-Persian adventurer.'^? 
Such a person does in fact appear just at this time, in the person of 
Mariades, who has become a famous figure in the history of the city. 
Mariades’ name represented the Aramaic name Máryád'a, "My Lord 

95 See Stein, "Iotapianus," RE 9 (1916) 2004-2005; Parker, Hist. of the Roman World 
A.D. 138-337 155-157; Olmstead, "The Mid-Third Century" 261-262; Magie, Asia Minor 


702 and n. 22 on p. 1565. 

?! Van Sickle, "Particularism in the Roman Empire" 353. 

98 See above, n. 96. 

9? Zosimus 1.37.3; cf. Parker, Hist. of the Roman World A.D. 138.337 165, and CAH 
12.167-168. There is no specific evidence to show when the plague reached Antioch. 
It is supposed to have run through the Empire for fifteen years. 

19? On the Persian elements in the early history of Antioch, see Ch. 3, nn. 12, 15, 18, 
as well as Ch. 9, n. 152. Gagé's important study, "Les Perses à Antioche," deals with 
the subject in more discursive fashion. The subject requires further study, in order to 
clarify the extent and the significance of the intercourse between Rome and Persia, 
which, it seems, may have been much more active than has been supposed. The amount 
of Persian influence apparent in the mosaics of Antioch certainly suggests that an in- 
terest in Persia and Persian affairs, such as the royal symbols, was by no means un- 
common at Antioch; see D. N. Wilber, "Iranian Motifs in Syrian Art," Bulletin of 
the American Institute for lranian Art and Archaeology 5 (1937) 22-26, and Levi, 
Antioch Mosaic Pavements 1.315, 350, 353 n. 12, 453, 478-479, with the valuable ob. 
servations of Clark Hopkins, "Antioch Mosaic Pavements,” Journal of Near Eastern 
Studies 7 (1948) 93-97. 
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discerns,” which was hellenized as Kyriades;" thus he belonged to 
the Semitic stock that would have been particularly liable to be dis- 
contented with the Roman rule. Mariades' action in going over to the 
Persians introduces a calamitous period in the history of Antioch. Our 
literary sources for this epoch are sometimes unclear and contradictory, 
and there has been some difficulty in interpreting them. It now seems 
clear, however, on the basis of the recently found inscription in which 
Sapor described his victories, and of the evidence of the coins, that 
Antioch was captured twice by the Persians at this time, once, prob- 
ably, in A.D. 256, the year in which Dura was taken (though it is 
possible that the city may have fallen in one of the following years), 
and again in a.D. 260." 

The accounts of Mariades’ career differ in some details." He is 
said to have been wealthy and well-born, and a member of the sena- 
torial class at Antioch. According to one account, Mariades, after living 
a profligate life, robbed his father of a great quantity of gold and silver 
and fled to Persia. Another account of his career, which at least sounds 
more circumstantial, is that while performing the liturgy that required 
him to furnish horses for the public entertainments, he embezzled 
official funds and was expelled from the senate, so that he fled the 
city and went to Sapor, offering to betray Antioch to him. On the 
basis of this connection with the races, it has recently been suggested, 
very plausibly, that Mariades was connected with (possibly even head 
of) one of the circus factions, the Greens and the Blues, which tradi- 
tionally served as political parties, one loyal to the government, the 
other in opposition to it.'"* On two former occasions it had been found 
necessary to suspend the games and spectacles in Antioch in times of 
political unrest, in order to obviate the possibility of revolutionary 
activity by the factions," and if Mariades were able to combine the 

19105 the name, see Gagé, "Les Perses à Antioche" 307-308. 

102 The evidence for the chronology, which is in some respects uncertain, is discussed 
in detail in Excursus 5. 

193'The sources are SHA Trig. tyr. 2, Amm. Marc. 23.5.3, Peter Patricius frag. 1 
(FHG 4.192), Mal. 295.20-296.10. See Stein, "Mariades," RE 14 (1930) 1744-1745, and 
Gagé, "Les Perses à Antioche." Libanius, Or. 60.2-3, mentions the capture of the city 
by treachery, and its burning, but does not (at least in the extant fragments of this 
oration) speak of Mariades by name. The capture of the city is mentioned also by 
Zonaras 12.23, p. 630 B. 

194 See Gagé, "Les Perses à Antioche" 309-310. On the potential role of the circus 
factions, see, in addition to the remarks of Gagé, the study of Dvornik, "Circus par- 
ties" in which references may be found to the existing literature on this important 
subject. 

105 The games were suppressed by Marcus Aurelius and by Septimius Severus; see 
Ch. 9, n. 131; and above in this chapter, nn. 31-34. 
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members of his faction with the pro-Persian elements of the population, 
he might have been able to build up a strong backing. 

Almost the only account of Mariades’ conduct that does not have a 
dubious air is a very brief fragment of Peter Patricius’ account of the 
arrival of Sapor at Antioch.’° According to this fragment, Sapor, 
when he reached Antioch, accompanied by the traitor, camped twenty 
stadia from the city, evidently waiting to see what the reaction to his 
arrival would be. “And the respectable people [Peter writes] fled the 
city, while the common folk remained, partly because they were 
friendly toward Mariades, partly because they welcomed a change, as 
is apt to be the case with ignorant people.” Peter’s account, which has 
the ring of truth, suggests that whatever the ostensible cause for 
Mariades’ departure from Antioch may have been, there must have 
been enough pro-Persian sentiment in the city for him to feel that it 
would be worthwhile for him to persuade Sapor to try to take the city; 
and Sapor of course must have had reason to be convinced by Mariades’ 
story. The episode, as Peter Patricius tells it, suggests fairly plainly 
that Mariades was able to organize a pro-Persian party before he left 
Antioch. There was a tradition that Mariades led two Persian expedi- 
tions into Syria. The first invasion, in which Antioch was not involved, 
would have taken place in a.D. 251," and if, as the evidence seems to 
indicate, the first capture of Antioch took place in a.p. 256,"* Mariades’ 
participation in the earlier invasion would make it seem likely, as 
Rostovtzeff thinks,’ that the traitor could count on the support not 
only of a part of the population of Antioch but of the corresponding 
segment of the population of Syria as a whole. 

As to what precisely happened when Antioch was taken, apparently 
in A.D. 256, we cannot be sure since most of our literary sources, which 
are meager to begin with, appear to confuse the two captures of the 
city, which occurred in A.D. 256 and a.D. 260, and the evidence suggests 
that Mariades was involved only in the earlier taking of the city. 
When the Persians came to Antioch in a.p. 256 they did not (according 
to Peter Patricius) attack the city at once, but waited to see whether 
it would give itself up to them. What then happened, we do not know. 

106 Frag, 1, FHG 4, p. 192. 

107 According to Ensslin's chronology, however, in which Antioch was captured only 
in a.p. 260 (sce Excursus 5), the first invasion on which Mariades could have accom- 
panied the Persians into Syria would have been the expedition of a.p. 253, which did 


not reach Antioch. 
108 For details, see Excursus s. 199 "Res gestae divi Saporis" 45. 


119 See Excursus 5. 
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Ammianus relates that when the Persians were led to Antioch by 
Mariades, they took the city by surprise, appearing suddenly on the 
top of Mount Silpius while the people were sitting in the theater 
watching a mime.*”* The audience, seated with their backs turned to 
the mountain, perceived nothing until one of the actors, facing the 
top of the mountain, cried out “Is it a dream, or are the Persians here?” 
The audience turned their heads, and then fled from the arrows that 
the Persians showered upon them; and the invaders proceeded to sack 
and burn the city, though they spared Daphne." This striking account 
unfortunately is discredited by several defects. Ammianus relates the 
episode in his account of the second capture of the city (in a.D. 260), 
in which, there is reason to believe, Mariades did not take part. Either 
the episode did occur in a.p. 260, and Ammianus is mistaken in giving 
Mariades a part in it, or it occurred in A.D. 256, when Mariades was 
present, and Ammianus is mistaken in dating it in a.p. 260. In the 
latter case it would appear that Ammianus did not tell the whole truth, 
and that Sapor, after his wait at a distance from Antioch had proved 
fruitless, attacked the city and burned it. Certainly it would be difficult 
to take Ammianus’ story at its face value and suppose that the Persians, 
having made their way through a considerable part of Syria, were 
able to reach Antioch without any warning of their approach having 
reached the city, and were then able to occupy the fortifications on the 
top of Mount Silpius without betraying any sign of their presence to 
the city below until they were suddenly seen by an actor in the theater. 
Further reason for suspicion of this detail is that the same scene in 
a theater, including the shower of arrows, is told by Macrobius of an 
event at the ludi Apollinares in Rome;"* thus the theater scene might 
well seem to be merely a literary detail, added to the story by Am- 
mianus or his source. All the sources, however, mention the burning 
of Antioch and there seems no reason to doubt this. 

Whether the Persians, having burned the city, continued to occupy 
it for a time, we do not know. The evidence of the coins indicates that 

111 See. above, n. 103. 

112 The burning of the city is mentioned by Ammianus Marcellinus 23.5.3, by Malalas 
296.6ff., and by Libanius Or. 60.2-3, who says that Apollo stopped Sapor from burning 
Daphne. Ammianus elsewhere speaks (20.11.11) of a great ram (artes) which the 
Persians had used in demolition operations at Antioch. This was found by Constantius' 
army in a.D. 360 at Carrhae, where the Persians had abandoned it on their withdrawal 
from Syria. Libanius (Or. 15.16) stated that in his time the effects of the burning of 
the city by the Persians were still apparent. 


113 Macrobius 1.17.25. The parallel is pointed out by Gagé, "Les Perses à Antioche" 
317, n. 1 (where the reference to Macrobius has suffered from a misprint). 
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the mint of Antioch had been moved to Emesa in a.D. 253, and that 
there were interruptions and irregularities in the activity of the mint 
between A.D. 253 and 261."* This could mean either that the Persians 
remained in Antioch for a time, or that the city was so damaged that 
even though the Persians withdrew at once, it was not possible to re- 
open the raint.” On the whole it seems more likely, as Rostovtzeff 
believes," that the Persian operations on this occasion merely repre- 
sented a raid, carried out for purposes of propaganda and plunder, and 
that they did not remain in Antioch. 

What role Mariades played after this capture of Antioch is not 
known, though it is recorded that he came to a violent end. According 
to one tradition he was killed by his own followers,"* and it is quite 
possible to believe that his supporters turned against him when the 
Persians whom he had brought to Antioch burned the city."* Accord- 
ing to another report," which may seem less plausible, Sapor executed 
Mariades because he had betrayed his own city. ^? 

When the Persians withdrew from Antioch, they took with them 


114 A, R. Bellinger, "The Numismatic Evidence from Dura," Berytus 8 (1943) 61-64. 
See also the results of the studies of Alföldi, cited below, Excursus 5. 

15 F, M. Heichelheim, “Numismatic Comments," Hesperia 16 (1947) 277-278, calls 
attention to a Roman coin of this period, struck at the mint of Antioch, which bears 
overstrikes indicating that it was reissued by the Persians for use in territory they oc- 
cupied in Syria. Whether the overstriking was done at Antioch, we do not know; if 
it was, the Persians would have occupied the city at least long enough to make such 
arrangements for the currency. 

116 "Res gestae divi Saporis" 45. 

17 SHA Trig. tyr. 2. 

118 [t has been suggested (cf. Bouchier, Antioch 120) that the uprising said to have 

taken place among Mariades' followers was really a massacre of the Persian garrison 
of Antioch, and that this episode formed a basis for Malalas’ story of a massacre of a 
Persian garrison at Antioch in the time of Trajan (see Longden, "Parthian Campaigns" 
32, and Lepper, Trajan's Parthian War 20-21, 64). The suggestion that the slaying of 
Mariades was connected with a rising against the Persians is attractive, but there is no 
documentary support for it. On the supposed episode in the time of Trajan, see Ch. 9, 
n. 58. 
11? Malalas 296.9-10. Ammianus (23.5.3) writes that Mariades was burned alive, but 
does not say by whom. There is some evidence which suggests that Mariades was still 
alive, and in the service of Sapor, after a.p. 260, but this is by no means certain; see 
Ensslin in CAH 12.135; Olmstead, “The Mid-Third Century" 399; Rostovtzeff, "Res 
gestae divi Saporis" 4o. 

120 There exists a barbarian coin, with a legend composed of a strange mixture of 
Greek and Latin letters, which Fr. Lenormant, La monnaie dans l'antiquité (Paris 
1878-1879) 2.385-387, believes to be a coin struck by Mariades as Roman emperor (this 
interpretation is accepted by Bardy, Paul de Samosate? 240). However, the interpreta- 
tion of the coin is not entirely certain, and it seems more likely that, as Ch. Lenormant 
(Rev. num. 1846, 277-280) and V. Langlois (Numismatique des Arabes avant l'Islam. 
isme [Paris 1869] 103-104) believe, the piece was issued at Palmyra by Odenath, the 
Palmyrene prince who later became for a time the effective ruler of the castern part 
of the Roman Empire (see below, $10). 
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a number of captives, whose technical knowledge and skills Sapor was 
anxious to utilize." Among those deported was Demetrianus, who 
had succeeded Fabius as bishop of Antioch at some time in A.D. 252. 
The captives were settled in Persia, where they were later to be joined 
by others who were deported after the second capture of Antioch in 
A.D. 260.” 


9. THE REIGN OF VALERIAN, A.D. 253-260 


In a.D. 253 the joint emperors Gallus and his son Volusianus were 
overthrown and a new emperor, Valerian, came into power, to be 
joined shortly as coruler by his son Gallienus. Valerian set out for the 
East, leaving his son as ruler of the West. The date of his coming to 
the East is still a matter of discussion. Ensslin favors the year A.D. 255, 
while Alföldi, Olmstead and, Rostovtzeff place the journey in A.D. 
253/4, and Parker believes that the years A.p. 256 or 257 are indicated."* 
These last dates seem to agree best with the remainder of the evidence. 

Valerian, finding Antioch in ruins, set about rebuilding it with the 
help of his newly-appointed praetorian prefect Successianus.* The only 
part of his work for which any evidence is preserved is the laying, on 
the island, of the foundations upon which Diocletian later built his 
palace.” Malalas, in whose chronicle this report is preserved, does 


121 See W. B. Henning, "The Great Inscription of Sapor I,” Bull. of the School of 
Oriental Studies (University of London) 9 (1937-1939) 843. 

122 For further details, see Ch. 11, n. 150. 

123 See further below. The deportation of Demetrianus is recorded in the Arabic 
Nestorian history called the Chronicle of Seert (PO 4.222). 

124 Ensslin, “Zu den Kriegen des Schapur I” 134; Alfoldi in CAH 12.170; Olmstead, 
“The Mid-Third Century” 410; Rostovtzeff, "Res gestae divi Saporis" 45; Parker, Hist. 
of the Roman World A.D. 138-337 167; R. Gobl, “Gallienos als Alleinherrscher," Num. 
Ztschr. 75 (1953) 5-34. See also Pugliese Carratelli in La parola del passato 2 (1947) 
233. 

125 Zosimus 1.32.3. There is nothing in Zosimus to indicate that Valerian had to 
recapture Antioch from the Persians; Olmstead, however (cited in the preceding note), 
believes that Valerian had to retake the city. 

128 In his account of the reign of Diocletian, Malalas states that at Antioch the 
emperor built "a great palace, finding foundations laid by Gallienus Licinnianus" 
(306.21-22). This account has been accepted at its face value by Müller (Antig. Antioch. 
99) and by Stauffenberg (Malalas 458-459). These scholars did not take into account 
that during the whole of Gallienus’ sole reign (a.D. 260-268) Antioch was under the 
control of Palmyra, and that in such circumstances it would seem unlikely that the 
emperor should undertake the construction of a new palace in the city. Malalas’ ac- 
counts of the reigns of Valerian and Gallienus show that the chronicler on occasion 
confused the father and the son; for example, his statement (297.21ff.) that Valerian 
was killed at Milan appears to represent a misunderstanding of the death of Gallienus, 
who died in this fashion, while Valerian perished in Persian captivity (see Wickert, 
"Licinius (Egnatius)," RE 13 [1927] 361; for other examples of similar confusion in 
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not make it clear whether Valerian began to build a palace, or whether 
the foundations that he laid were those of a fortified castrum, later 
converted by Diocletian to a palace of the type constructed at Salona, 
whose plan was basically that of a castrum. The circumstances of the 
time, however, make it seem probable that Valerian set out to build 
a fortification on the island, which geographically was well adapted 
for the purpose. Recent experience with the Persians had shown that 
a defensive work of this kind was urgently needed, whereas a palace, 
at this time, could only have been a matter of luxury and display. Why 
Valerian’s project could not be completed is not known. Presumably 
it was found that the expense involved in restoration work elsewhere 
in Syria, combined with the costs of the war against the Persians, would 
not permit the completion of the undertaking at Antioch.’” 

Not only Antioch but Dura had been captured by the Persians, 
apparently in a.p. 256 (though Dura may have fallen later)."* Valerian 
set about organizing a counteroffensive, and one instructive detail of 
his arrangements is preserved in the evidence for his establishment of a 
second mint in Syria, in addition to that of Antioch; eventually, in 
fact, the work of the Antioch mint was suspended, in a.p. 258/9.* 
Apparently Valerian wished to concentrate the production of money 


Malalas’ material on Valerian and Gallienus, see Stauffenberg, Malalas 377-378, whose 
efforts to vindicate Malalas in this connection cannot entirely explain away the 
chronicler's misinformation). The names of the two emperors were sufficiently similar 
for Malalas to confuse them, particularly if, anywhere in his sources, Gallienus were 
called Publius Licinius Valerianus Gallienus, as he was in Egypt during his father's rule 
(Wickert, op.cit. 351; in Egypt, the two emperors, when named together, were called 
Valeriani). Therefore, since we know from other evidence that Valerian undertook 
rebuilding operations at Antioch, it seems practically beyond question that Malalas' 
statement about the foundations that Diocletian utilized represents a confusion of 
Gallienus with his father. A possible explanation of Malalas' account is that the founda- 
tions that he mentions were laid during Valerian's reign but under the name of 
Gallienus. Gallienus was left in command of the European provinces when his father 
set out for the East (Wickert, op.cit. 353), and so far as we know he never visited 
the East. It is possible that Valerian associated his son's name with some of the work 
that he carried out at Antioch. However, this explanation would not affect the con- 
clusion reached here as to the date or the purpose of the work. It may be noted that 
Ensslin, in speaking of Diocletian's palace ("Valerius [Diocletianus]," RE 7 A 2 [1948] 
2475), writes that the emperor used foundations of a "nicht herausgekommener Palast," 
which indicates that he does not accept Malalas' story. 

127 Evidence of building activity in Valerian's time is preserved by a coin of that 
emperor which was found adhering to a mosaic in a large house on the island, called 
“House A" by the excavators: Antioch-on-the-Orontes 1.12. 

128 Dura Final Rep. 6: Bellinger, The Coins 209-210. 

129 A decree (Cod. Just. 9.9.18 = 5.3.5) shows that Valerian was in Antioch on 15 May 
258; see Ensslin, “Zu den Kriegen des Schapur I” 48-49. On Valerian’s problems in the 
East at this time, see Rostovtzeff, “Res gestae divi Saporis" 45-46. 
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for the payment of his troops in one spot, closer to his military head- 
quarters and also better protected than Antioch, which would always 
be the principal goal of a Persian invasion of Syria. The new mint 
seems to have been located at Emesa.** 

There is a report that at some time during this period the future 
emperor Aurelian, who was at this time an army officer, was sent as 
an envoy to the Persians, and that when he visited Antioch, in the 
course of his journey, various omens foretold his future rule." 

Valerian’s original success against the Persians did not continue. In 
midsummer a.D. 260 sickness and low morale weakened the army, and 
the emperor himself was taken prisoner by the Persians—whether in 
battle, or by a ruse, is not clear.” The Persians then invaded Syria 
and once more captured Antioch. Whether Mariades was once more 
active in this campaign is not certain.?? 

The deportation of captives to Persia which had followed the earlier 
capture of the city was now repeated, and a second group of the 
learned and skilled inhabitants of the city were taken to Persia where 
the king was anxious to utilize their services.^* The Christians were 
given land and dwellings and proceeded, under the tolerant regime of 
the Persians, to build churches and monasteries. Sapor is said to have 
rebuilt the city of Gondisapor, which had fallen into ruins, and to have 
settled some of the captives there, naming the place Beh-az-Andéw-i- 
Sápür, which may be translated "Sapor's Better-than-Antioch.""^ The 
most famous undertaking of the captives was the construction of a great 
irrigation dam at Šôštar (mod. Sister), which was still in use in 
modern times."^? 

13? Rostovtzeff, "Res gestae divi Saporis" 47; A. R. Bellinger, "The Numismatic 
Evidence from Dura," Berytus 8 (1943) 65-67. 

131 SHA Aurelian 5.3.6. There is no guarantee of the historicity of the episode; see 
Groag, “L. Domitius Aurelianus,” RE 5 (1905) 1353. 

182 Ensslin in CAH 12.135. 

133 See above, n. 119, and Excursus 5. The account of the capture of the city by 
Ammianus Marcellinus (23.5.3) ostensibly refers to this occasion, but there is reason 
to believe that Ammianus may have been wrong, and that some of the details that he 
gives actually belong to the earlier capture of the city (see above). 

484 See above, n. 121. 

135 When Chosroes took Antioch in a.b. 540 he is said to have deported some of the 
inhabitants and to have settled them in a city which he built as an exact replica of 
Antioch, named "Antioch of Chosroes.” Sce below, Ch. 18, nn. 184-185. 

186 The deportation of Roman captives is mentioned in the Res gestae divi Saporis, 
lines 34ff. The story of their establishment in Persia is told by Tabari ed. Noldeke 
(32-33, 40-41) and in the Arabic Nestorian history called the Chronicle of Seert (PO 
4.221-222); see Bardy, Paul de Samosate? 240-243. This transportation of Christian 


prisoners is thought to have marked a major step forward in the foundation of the 
Christian community in Persia. On Sapor’s policy of religious toleration, see A. Chris- 
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10. ANTIOCH UNDER THE CONTROL OF PALMYRA} 
PAuL oF SAMOSATA; ÁURELIAN; 
Prosus; THE Usurper SATURNINUS 


The capture of Valerian in midsummer a.p. 260 and the second 
taking of Antioch by the Persians later in the same year left Syria and 
the remainder of the East at the mercy of Persia." Gallienus, who had 
succeeded Valerian, was fully occupied in the West, and could do 
nothing against the Persians. One of Valerian's generals, Macrianus, 
with the support of the praetorian prefect Callistus (nicknamed Bal- 
lista), took this opportunity to proclaim his sons Macrianus and 
Quietus emperors, and Ballista succeeded in driving Sapor back to the 
Euphrates. Macrianus and Quietus were recognized as emperors in 
Syria, and they issued coins in Antioch."* The emperor Gallienus, 
however, defeated Macrianus and his son when they tried to establish 
themselves in Europe. Gallienus himself could not go to the East or 
send troops, but he now gained support from the prince of Palmyra, 
Odenath."? 

For some years the Palmyrenes, realizing the weakness of the 
Romans in Syria, had been trying to establish their independence, and 
Odenath saw an opportunity in the situation that had developed by 
A.D. 260. He first approached Sapor, but being rebuffed, he decided to 
support Rome, and proclaiming himself king of Palmyra he marched 
against Sapor and inflicted a severe defeat on the Persians. Gallienus 
in gratitude gave Odenath the title of Zux and appointed him to the 
supreme command of the Roman forces in the East. Odenath proceeded 
to win control of most of the cities of Syria, and defeated Ballista and 
Quietus, who were killed, late in a.D. 261 or early in 262.'*° Syria was 


tensen in CAH 12.112, 121. The presence of a Greek version in the Res gestae divi 
Saporis shows that Sapor recognized the importance of the Greek-speaking population 
in his realm; see Rostovtzeff, "Res gestae divi Saporis" 21, and G. Pugliese Carratelli, 
"Res gestae divi Saporis," La parola del passato 2 (1947) 210. 

137 For an account of the history of the East at this period, see Parker, Hist. of the 
Roman World A.D. 138-337 172-175, 1888. 

135 For their coins, sce Mattingly-Sydenham, Rom. Imp. Coinage 5, pt. 2 (by P. H. 
Webb) 580-585. 

133 For the career of Odenath, see A. Alföldi, "Die romische Münzprágung und die 
historischen Ereignisse im Osten zwischen 260 u. 270 n. Chr," Berytus 5 (1938) 74, 
n. 3; Magie, Asta Minor 709, with n. 32 on pp. 1569-1570; H. Mattingly, "The Pal. 
myrene Princes and the Mints of Antioch and Alexandria," Num. Chron., ser. 5, vol. 
16 (1936) 89-114; Van Sickle, "Particularism in the Roman Empire" 353-354. For an 
excellent general picture of the role of Palmyra at this period, and of the careers of 
Odenath and Zenobia, see Starcky, Palmyre 53-66. 

149 Zonaras 12.24; SHA Gall. 3.1-5; SHA Trig. tyr. 141-2, 15.4.5. See Stein, "T. 
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thus nominally brought under the control of Gallienus, though 
Odenath was the actual master of the East, and it was Odenath and 
the Palmyrenes who saved the eastern Roman Empire from the Per- 
sians. In a.p. 262 Odenath invaded Persia with an army composed of 
Romans and Palmyrenes, and penetrated as far as Ctesiphon. Gallienus 
then granted him the title of imperator. In A.D. 266/7, however, a 
dynastic plot against Odenath was formed, and he was assassinated. 
He was succeeded, in the government of Palmyra, by his second wife 
Zenobia and his infant son Waballath. Gallienus, in an effort to check 
the power of Palmyra, withheld from Waballath the Roman titles that 
had been conferred on Odenath, so that in theory Waballath was 
merely king of Palmyra. Zenobia, however, remained in actual control 
of Syria. 

During this period Antioch was at first for a brief time under the 
nominal control of the regime of Macrianus, and its mint issued coins 
for the younger Macrianus and Quietus." After Odenath established 
himself as master of the East in A.D. 261 and 262, Antioch (with the rest 
of Syria) came under Palmyrene domination, though it remained 
nominally under the rule of Gallienus. Coins of Gallienus began to be 
struck at the mint of Antioch in a.b. 263" At this time the leading 
figure in the city was its bishop, Paul of Samosata.'* Paul had been 
elected bishop in a.p. 260, to succeed Demetrianus, who had been 
carried into captivity by the Persians when Sapor first took Antioch 
(apparently in a.D. 256)."* It seems likely that Paul's election was 


Fulvius Iunius Macrianus" and "T. Fulvius Iunius Quietus," RE 7 (1912) 253-258. Ac- 
cording to SHA Trig. tyr. 18.7 (which does not, however, agree with the other sources), 
Ballista was killed on an estate that he had bought for himself "near Daphne" (pre- 
sumably the suburb of Antioch). 

141 On the coins of Macrianus the Younger and Quietus issued at Antioch, see O. 
Voetter, "Die Münzen des Kaisers Gallienus u. seiner Familie," Num. Ztschr. 33 (1901) 
84-85, and Mattingly-Sydenham, Rom. Imp. Coinage 5, pt. 2 (by P. H. Webb) pp. 580- 


583. 

142 See Alföldi in Berytus 5 (1938) 48, 76. The evidence of Malalas which has been 
taken to mean that Gallienus began to build a palace at Antioch is unreliable; Gallienus 
would hardly wish to build a palace in the city while it was under the control of 
Palmyra. Malalas’ account probably refers actually to work carried out by Valerian, 
whom the chronicler sometimes confuses with Gallienus; see above, n. 126. 

14$ We have so much information concerning Paul's career, in contrast with the 
meagerness of our sources for the other cvents of this period, that an adequate de- 
scription of the bishop’s activities in this context would constitute too much of an in- 
trusion on the narrative. Only the essential features of Paul’s career—particularly those 
showing its political significance—are given here. A more detailed account will be 
found in the treatment of the church at Antioch at this period; see Ch. 11, §6. 

144 On Paul's election, see Bardy, Pau! de Samosate? 249-250. On the deportation of 
Demetrianus, see above, n. 122. 
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influenced by political considerations. Coming as he did from Samosata, 
he probably represented the Semitic rather than the Graeco-Roman 
element in the population of Syria;*** and since he was entrusted with 
civil as well as ecclesiastical functions, and appears to have enjoyed 
the support of Palmyra when he was attacked and eventually deposed 
by his enemies, it seems clear that the bishop served as the principal 
representative of the Palmyrene regime in Antioch. Our knowledge of 
his career comes largely from the letter of condemnation by which an 
ecclesiastical council at Antioch in a.p. 268 deposed him from office; 
and even when allowance is made for bias in this document, it gives 
us a picture of the bishop’s activities which can readily be believed. 
According to the letter, Paul professed and taught the heretical doctrine 
that Christ was in His nature an ordinary man. Not only this, but 
Paul had made himself wealthy through extortion and the taking of 
bribes, He clothed himself in worldly honors and “wished to be called 
ducenarius*’ rather than bishop, strutting about in the market-places, 
reading and dictating letters as he walked in public, and attended by 
a bodyguard.” He also, it is charged, possessed a secretum, as the private 
chamber of a magistrate or judge was called. Paul appears to have been, 
in fact, what amounted to Palmyrene viceroy in Antioch.'* In the 
circumstances, he was bound to have both ardent supporters among 
the clergy of Antioch and its vicinity,“ and equally determined ene- 
mies in the circles which looked to the political supremacy of Rome." 
An effort was made to depose Paul in a church council called at Antioch 
in A.D. 264, but no result was achieved." Four years later a second 
council did depose Paul, and elected Domnus, son of Paul’s predecessor 
Demetrianus; but Paul, again relying on the support of Palmyra, re- 
fused to lay down his office.” 

At about this time Gallienus was assassinated (March a.p. 268) and 
after a brief interval Claudius II (A.D. 268-270) established himself as 
emperor. Claudius at once found himself absorbed with checking the 

145 See Bardy, Paul de Samosate? 258. 

146 Quoted by Eusebius, Eccl. Hist. 7.30.2-17. Translations of this letter quoted below 
are taken from the edition of Oulton and Lawlor in the Loeb Classical Library. 

147 The ducenarius was a procurator, called ducenarius at the time when the rank 
or office was instituted because the salary was 200,000 sesterces per annum; see O. Seeck, 
“Ducenarius,” RE 5 (1905) 1752-1754. 

148 See Bardy, Paul de Samosate? 260, n. 1. 

149 Ibid., 315.316. 180 Tbid., 277. 

151 7bid., 283. 

152 Eusebius Eccl. Hist. 7.30.19. One of the leaders of the fight against Paul was Mal- 


chion, a presbyter of Antioch, "a learned man who also was head of a school of rhetoric, 
one of the Greek educational establishments at Antioch" (Euseb. op.ert. 7.29.2). 
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Goths in the Balkans, and his only known activity in affairs in the 
East seems to have consisted of a refusal to grant Waballath the titles 
that Gallienus had given Odenath. Antioch remained outwardly under 
the control of Claudius; during his reign, the mint struck only coins 
in his name, though the types of the coins were apparently influenced 


184 6; 


by Palmyrene ideas.’ As Mattingly points out,""* “it suited diplomatists 
on both sides—Roman and Palmyrene—to pretend that the rule of the 
Roman Emperor continued unabated.” During Claudius’ time, the 
deposed bishop Paul of Antioch, obviously relying on Palmyrene sup- 
port, continued to refuse to vacate his office." 

The situation was altered when Claudius died in Sirmium of the 
plague in January a.D. 270. For a few months his brother Quintillus 
was recognized as emperor, but Aurelian, a famous general, quickly 
displaced him." ^ One of Aurelian’s first problems was the question of 
the spreading power of Palmyra. Whether Aurelian at first, being 
occupied in Italy, felt that he had to make concessions, at least for the 
time being, or whether Zenobia took the initiative in an attempt to 
increase her son's power and dignity, is difficult to decide. All that is 
known is that with Aurelian's accession, the mint of Antioch began 
to strike coins bearing on one side the head of Aurelian and on the 
other that of Waballath, accompanied by the Roman titles that Gal- 
lienus had granted Odenath. The design of the coins indicates that 
Aurelian’s head was intended to be on the reverse." 


155 Our knowledge of the sequence of events at this period is deficient, and divergent 
views have been expressed as to the conduct of Zenobia. J. G. Février, Essai sur l'histoire 
politique et économique de Palmyre (Paris 1931) 105, points out that we know little as 
to what Zenobia did between a.D. 267 and 269. In the past, some scholars, such as P. 
Damerau, Kaiser Claudius H. Gothicus (Klio Beiheft N. F. 20, 1934) 60-61, and Parker, 
Hist. of the Roman World A.D. 138-337 190-191, took the evidence then available to 
mean that Zenobia “occupied” Antioch in the winter of a.b. 268/9 and put a stop to 
the issue of coins in Claudius’ name from the mint. Alfóldi's more recent study of the 
coins, however (Berytus 5 [1938] 56), has shown that the mint continued to strike in 
Claudius’ name throughout his reign (cf. Alföldi in CAH 12.179), though the coins do 
betray their origin under Palmyrene influence and it is clear that Antioch was domi- 
nated by Palmyra; see H. Mattingly, "The Palmyrene Princes and the Mints of Antioch 
and Alexandria,” Num. Chron. ser. 5. vol. 16 (1936) rro-111; Henze, "M. Aurelius 
Claudius Augustus,” RE 2 (1896) 2460-2461; (Groag, “L. Domitius Aurelianus,” RE 5 
(1905) 1362; L. Homo, De Claudio Gothico, Romanorum imperatore (Diss., Paris 1903) 
63, n. 1. For lead tokens of Herodian, son of Odenath, which were struck at Antioch, 
and tokens of Zenobia apparently coming from the same source, see H. Seyrig, "Note 
sur Hérodien, prince de Palmyre,” Syria 18 (1937) 1-4. 

18t “The Palmyrene Princes and the Mints of Antioch and Alexandria,” Num. 
Chron. ser. 5. vol. 16 (1936) 114. 

155 Bardy, Paul de Samosate? 353-355. 

159 On Aurelian's accession, see Mattingly in CAH 12.297ff. and Groag, “L. Domitius 
Aurelianus," RE 5 (1905) 1354-1355. 

157 Differing interpretations are put on these coins by Alföldi, CAH 12.179, and by 
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A German invasion of Italy, and a rebellion in Rome in Ap. 271°" 
suggested to Zenobia that this was a favorable moment to make a final 
break with the Roman Empire and to assert the complete independence 
of Palmyra; and at some time between 11 March and 28 August A.D. 
271 this was done."* Waballath took the title of Augustus and had 
appropriate coins struck at the mints of Antioch and Alexandria. 
Simultaneously there appeared coins in which Zenobia was styled 
Augusta. ^? 

Aurelian took action in the summer of A.D. 271, sending the future 
emperor Probus to reconquer Egypt, which the Palmyrenes had occu- 
pied. Later in the same year Aurelian himself proceeded by way of the 
Danube and Byzantium to Asia Minor, which he reconquered in the 
early part of A.D. 272. A substantial force of the Palmyrene army under 
command of the general Zabdas and accompanied by Zenobia herself, 
was waiting in Antioch, " which Aurelian could be expected to make 
his first objective in Syria. 

Aurelian, apparently planning to circle about Antioch and cut the 
escape route to the south, did not approach the city by the direct 
Pagrae-Antioch road, but took the route which skirted the eastern side 
of the Lake of Antioch. From this he would reach (via the road to 


Mattingly, ibid. 301-302. On Aurelian's position, see also Bardy, Paul de Samosate? 
355-356; Parker, Hist. of the Roman World A.D. 138-337 194-195; and Groag in RE 
5.1364-1366. 

158 This uprising, the bellum monctariorum, began as a revolt of the mint officials or 
employees in Rome, the immediate cause of which is not entirely clear. The revolt was 
joined by some members of the senatorial order who presumably saw an opportunity 
to overthrow Aurclian, and something like a civil war ensued. The rising was quelled, 
it is said, with considerable loss of life. See the accounts of the rebellion by Groag in 
RE 5.1372-1374; Parker, Hist. of the Roman World A.D. 138-337 195-196; and Mattingly, 
CAH 12.300. Malalas (301.1-4) records a rising of the mint-workers at Antioch which 
(as Groag and Mattingly think) may be only a mistaken version of the outbreak in 
Rome. Stauffenberg, in his desire to vindicate the importance of the material found in 
Malalas, argues (Malalas 387-389) that since the chronicler lived in Antioch and had 
access to local sources embodied in a city chronicle, his notice of a rising of mint- 
workers at Antioch must be true. Stauffenberg forgets, however, that at the time when 
the rising in Rome probably occurred (a.D. 271), the mint of Antioch was under Pal. 
myrene control, and that the factors which caused the disturbance in Rome need not 
have existed at Antioch. It would be perfectly possible for a careless and unintelligent 
writer such as Malalas, finding in a source a notice of a rising of mint-workers, the 
location of which was not specified because it occurred in the imperial capital, to con- 
clude that the rising took place in Antioch, the center of his interest. 

159 See Groag in RE 5.1360, 1380; Parker, Hist. of the Roman World A.D. 138-337 
198; and Mattingly in CAH 12.301. 

160 For the coins, see Groag in RE 5.1380 and Mattingly-Sydenham, Rom. Imp. 
Coinage 5 (by P. H. Webb) pt. 1, pl. 9, no. 132, and pt. 2, pp. 584-585. See also Mat- 
tingly in CAH 12.301-302. 

261 Zosimus I.50.2. 
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Gindarus) the Antioch-Beroea road, along which he could move on 
Antioch from the east. Somewhere along the Antioch-Beroea road east 
of the crossing of the Orontes at Gephyra (mod. Djisr el-Hadid) the 
Romans encountered a large force of Palmyrene cavalry. This seems 
to have represented a major part of the Palmyrene forces at Antioch, 
dispatched by Zabdas when he learned of the Romans’ approach.'^* 
On learning that he would have to face the Palmyrene cavalry, 
Aurelian detached his infantry and sent it across the Orontes, presum- 
ably because he knew that it could not stand against the Palmyrene 
horse. He ordered his cavalry, which he knew was inferior to the 
enemy's, not to offer battle at once, but to simulate withdrawal, so 
that the Palmyrenes might be worn out with the heat and the weight 
of their heavy armor. The Romans fell back along the highway toward 
Immae, a village which lay in the direction of Beroea, and when it 
was seen that the Palmyrenes were fatigued, the Romans turned on 
them and won a complete victory. Those of the Palmyrenes who could 
do so, escaped to Antioch. Zabdas probably realized that the people 
of the city, on learning of the disaster, would rise in favor of Aurelian, 
whose clemency during his recovery of Asia Minor had doubtless be- 
come known in Antioch; besides, knowledge of the superior power of 
the Roman army would turn the local population against the Palmy- 
rene regime. Zabdas therefore, in order to gain time and to prevent 
any attempt by the inhabitants to interfere with his withdrawal, im- 
mediately after the battle let it be known that he had defeated and 
captured Aurelian, and paraded through the streets a man who re- 
sembled the emperor. The trick succeeded, and Zabdas and Zenobia 
19? On the Romans’ first clash with the Palmyrene forces, see Downey, "Aurelian's 
Victory over Zenobia at Immae, A.D. 272," TAPA 81 (1950) 57-68 (with map), where 
the evidence which leads to the reconstruction of the engagement presented above is 
discussed. The principal source for the battle is Zosimus (1.50), but his narrative has 
been misunderstood, particularly since he dees not mention Immae in his account of 
the engagement. Rufius Festus (Brev. 24), Syncellus (vol. 1, p. 721 Bonn ed.) Jordanes 
(Rom. 291) and Jerome (Chron. an. Abr. 2289) put the decisive battle of this campaign 
at Immae, but they do not mention the engagement at Emesa, which according to 
Zosimus (1.52-53) was the decisive battle. It has been supposed that the reference to 
Immae in the chronicles is a mistake, or the result of a confusion of Immae with Emesa 
(see Honigmann, “Syria” 1691-1692). However, a new study of Zosimus’ account and 
of the road system around Antioch (cf. Dussaud, Topographie 232, and Groag, “L. 
Domitius Aurelianus,” RE 5 [1905] 1383-1384) makes it clear that the first battle that 
Zosimus describes took place at Immae, and that this engagement was not a mere 
cavalry skirmish, as some scholars have thought, but an important battle; see the map 
accompanying the study by the present writer mentioned above. Malalas (300.11) and 


the other chroniclers cited above mistakenly write that Zenobia was captured at An- 
tioch; in reality she was taken later as she was attempting to escape from the siege of 


Palmyra (Zos. 1.55). 
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were able to flee from Antioch that same night with the remainder 
of their forces, leaving a rear guard behind them. Evidently they went 
by the road which led through Daphne to Seleucobelus and then to 
Apamea, whence they could have gone via Epiphania to Emesa. Ap- 
parently Aurelian had not been able to occupy this road. The Palmy- 
rene rear guard established itself on a height above Daphne, probably 
that on the left of the road (as one goes south) which rises above the 
valley where the springs are located. Occupation of this position would 
slow down, at least, the Roman pursuit of Zenobia and her people. 

On the next day, when he learned of Zenobia’s flight, Aurelian gave 
up his plans for an infantry assault on Antioch and entered the city, 
receiving an enthusiastic welcome from the inhabitants. Finding that 
many people had fled the city in fear of punishment for their having 
sided with Zenobia, the emperor proclaimed an amnesty and had copies 
of the proclamation circulated in the surrounding areas, upon which 
the refugees returned.’ It is a tribute to the strength of Aurelian’s 
military discipline that he was able to keep his troops from plundering 
the city. 

The Palmyrene rear guard was easily dislodged from its stronghold 
at Daphne and annihiliated."* Aurelian then issued such orders as 
were necessary concerning the internal affairs of the city."* It was 
doubtless at this time that an appeal was made to him to take action 
with regard to the intractable bishop, Paul of Samosata, who though 
deposed by a council four years earlier had refused to hand over his 
office to his elected successor Domnus. Paul's history as a supporter of 
the Palmyrene regime made only one decision possible; he was ejected 
from Antioch and disappeared, and Domnus was able to exercise his 
proper functions.’ 

183 According to the biographer of Aurelian in the SHA (25.1), Aurelian was moved 
to clemency by the appearance to him of the spirit of Apollonius of Tyana, who had 
earlicr saved the city of Tyana from destruction by appearing to the emperor (24.3). 
On Aurelian's treatment of Antioch, see also W. H. Fisher, “The Augustan Vita 
Aureliani," JRS 19 (1929) 138, 142, 148. 

104 Zosimus 1.52. The biography of Aurelian in the SHA (25.1) mistakenly places 
this engagement at Daphne, before Aurclian's entry into Antioch, and omits altogether 
the battle at Immae. 

185 Zosimus 1.52, p. 36.22 ed. Mendelssohn. On Aurelian’s occupation of Antioch, see 
L. Homo, Essai sur le règne de l'empereur Aurelien (Paris 1904; Bibl. des Écoles jrang. 
d'Athenes et de Rome, fasc. 89) 96-97. 

199 Eusebius Hist. Ecel. 7.30.18-19, states that Domnus’ claim to the bishopric of An- 


tioch was made to depend upon his being recognized by the bishop of Rome and the 
other bishops of Italy. This statement, however, does not seem trustworthy. See Ch. 11, 


nn. 175-177. 
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Aurelian then set out in pursuit of the Palmyrenes. He defeated them 
at Emesa, and Zenobia and Zabdas withdrew to Palmyra, where the 
Romans carried out a successful siege. Zenobia escaped from the city 
before the siege was completed, but was captured as she was crossing 
the Euphrates?" Malalas tells how Zenobia, as she was being taken to 
Rome, was exhibited as a captive in Antioch." 

An invasion of Lower Moesia by the Carpi recalled the emperor to 
Europe (autumn, a.p. 272). During his absence from the East, Palmy- 
rene rebellions broke out in Palmyra and in Egypt, and the emperor 
returned from the Danube with such speed that he astonished the 
people of Antioch by arriving unannounced while a horse-race was in 
progress (a.D. 273). ® Aurelian pushed on to Palmyra and Alexandria 
and subdued the rebels. ^ 

Aurelian was assassinated in a.D. 275, while on his way from Rome 
to carry out another campaign against the Persians." He had suc- 
ceeded, even during his brief reign, in restoring the political unity and 
financial stability of the empire. Antioch, which had for more than 
thirty years suffered repeated Persian conquest, pillage, depopulation, 
destruction, and finally Palmyrene domination and the civil and eccle- 
siastical disturbances that rose about Paul of Samosata, had in the last 
few years of Aurelian's reign enjoyed a brief period of tranquillity. 

In the interval between the death of Aurelian and the accession in 
the following year of Probus, the pacator orbis who was to be a fitting 
successor to Aurelian the restitutor orbis, there was an interregnum 
during which the former senator Tacitus and his half-brother Florianus 
were emperors. During this period Antioch suffered under the harsh 
rule of Maximinus, a relative of Tacitus’ who had been made governor 
of Syria. Maximinus was assassinated’” and his death was followed by 
that of Tacitus." 

167 Parker, Hist. of the Roman World A.D. 138-337 201-202. 

15* 300.11-17; cf. Stauffenberg, Malalas 385-387. 

1^? Zosimus 1.61.1. See Groag in RE 5.1389. 

170 Malalas (301.1-4) records a rising of the mint-workers at Antioch under Aurelian, 
but this may be only a mistaken doublette of the rising that took place in Rome; see 
above, n. 158. 

171 See Magic, Asta Minor 718, with n. 46 on p. 1576. 

17? Zosimus 1.63.2; Zonaras 12.28. 

178 The biography of Tacitus in the SHA contains (18.5-6) a copy of a letter that was 
supposed to have been sent by the Senate in Rome to a number of cities, including 
Antioch, at the time of Tacitus’ accession. The letter was intended to remind the pro- 
vincials of the authority of the Senate. Apparently in connection with Tacitus’ military 
operations in Ásia Minor, the mints of Antioch and Tripolis during his reign issued a 


large number of a special variety of Antoniniani: K. Pink, "XI, IA und XII auf An- 
toninianen," Numismatische Zeitschrift 74 (1951) 46-49. 
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The accession of Probus opened a reign of six years (A.D. 276-282) 
devoted to the consolidation of Aurelian’s successes and the reorganiza- 
tion of the empire’s frontiers. Antioch, having suffered unusual damage, 
received special assistance. A free distribution of wheat, at public ex- 
pense, was instituted, though we are not told whether this took the 
form of only one distribution, or whether a permanent free supply 
of wheat (or of bread) was established."* There was also a building 
program for the restoration of the physical damage to the city, though 
here again the paucity of our sources prevents us from knowing how 
extensive the work was. The only details concerning the work itself 
which are preserved come from the chronicle of Malalas, in which it 
is recorded that the Museum was beautified, along with a sigma-shaped 
Nymphaeum which it contained; the Nymphaeum, which was pre- 
sumably shaped like a lunar sigma (c), contained a mosaic of Oceanus 
—a subject which, as we know from the mosaics recovered in the 
excavations, was popular at Antioch.’ Nothing is said concerning any 


174 The distribution of wheat (e:r5ses) is mentioned by Malalas (302.9-11), the ob- 
viously corrupt Oxford ms being emended by Stauffenberg in his edition. In the fourth 
century, in a time of famine, grain and bread were sold at Antioch at fixed prices by 
order of the emperor Julian; see Downey, “Economic Crisis under Julian,” and the 
chapter on Julian below. On the public control of the distribution of grain in the cities 
of the Greek East, and on imperial bencfactions in this respect, see Jones, Greek City 
217-219; Magie, Asia Minor 1.619 (generosity of Hadrian at Tralles); H. Francotte, 
“Le pain à bon marché et le pain gratuit dans les cités grecques,” Mélanges Nicole 
(Geneva 1905) 153-157. The passage in Malalas had been corrupted into an obviously 
garbled statement that Probus decreed the siteseis so that children in Antioch could be 
educated free of charge. While it is quite possible that at some time provision was made 
in Antioch for the free education of children, the passage in Malalas could not have 
this meaning. See H.-I. Marrou Histoire de l'éducation dans l'antiquité (Paris 1948) 
562, n. 13 (where the reference to Stauffenberg Malalas should be to p. 392). 

175 Malalas 302.6-9. The texts which appear to refer to a restoration or rebuilding of 
Antioch are Jordanes, Rom. 293: Saturninus magister militum, dum ad restaurationem 
Antiochenae civitatis missus fuisset . . . ; Jerome, Chron. an. Abr. 2297: Saturninus 
magister exercitus novam Antiochiam exorsus est condere .. . ; Syncellus, vol. 1, p. 
723.7 Bonn ed.: Zaroprivos crparomebápyus Tj)» xawhy 'Avridxeav fpfaro xritew . . . 
Harrer, Studies 49, not knowing the passage in Jordanes, took the notices in Jerome and 
Syncellus to mean that "Saturninus tried to found either a new city Antioch, or a new 
state at Antioch.” Such a reading is, literally, possible, but Jordanes' entry suggests that 
Jerome and Syncellus were merely indulging in hyperbole. A. Stein, "Saturninus" RE 
2A (1923) 214, realizes that a reconstruction program is meant, but he thinks that it 
was made necessary by earthquakes. No earthquake at Antioch during this period is 
recorded, and Stein forgets that Antioch had been pillaged and supposedly destroyed 
by the Persians a few years previously. Bouchier, Antioch 124, writes that Saturninus 
had prepared to add “a new quarter" at Antioch, but there is no evidence or even sug- 
gestion to this effect in the texts, and there is no occasion to think that a new quarter 
should have been desirable or necessary at this period, while on the other hand there is 
good reason to think that at least some restoration was called for. Stauffenberg (Ma- 
lalas 459) believes that the island was called the "new city,” 3 réa, 4 xau, because it 
was brought into being by Saturninus, on the basis of an over-all plan made by Gal. 
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utilitarian undertakings, though these must have been fairly extensive 
if the Persians had succeeded in doing any amount of damage in the 
city. A functionary named Julius Saturninus was placed in charge of 
the work; whether he was governor of Syria or not, is not clear. In 
circumstances that are not entirely plain, Saturninus was proclaimed 
emperor (at Antioch, according to some), and coins of his are preserved 
which seem to have been struck at Antioch."^ His career, however, 
was brief, and he was killed, either by his own or Probus' troops. 
Probus may have visited Antioch when he was in the East in A.D. 279 
and 280.'"' In a.p. 282 he was assassinated by his own troops when the 
army in Raetia proclaimed Carus emperor. Carus made associates of 
his sons Carinus and Numerianus,"* but the careers of Carus and 
Numerianus were quickly terminated, and when the army (17 Novem- 
ber a.D. 284) chose as emperor Diocles, the commander of the protec- 
tores domestici, a new phase in the history of the empire was opened. 


lienus. It may be that the work attributed by Malalas to Gallienus, which actually seems 
to have been done by Valerian (see above, n. 126), involved changes in the plan of 
the island, though it would seem improbable that the Roman government at this time 
should have been able to find the money for any extensive building program at Antioch. 
In any case, there is no evidence whatever as to the nature of the work planned by 
Saturninus. It is more likely that the island was called the "new" quarter because it 
was settled by Seleucus II Callinicus and Antiochus III the Great, as an extension of the 
original settlement of Seleucus I (see above, Ch. 5, §§3-4). At this time the epithet 
"new" would have been attached to the settlement on the island, and it would be 
natural for such an epithet to remain in use through the centuries. 

176 On the varying reports concerning Saturninus’ career, see Stein in RE 2A, 213-215, 
and Mattingly in CAH 12.315. There is a unique aureus of Saturninus, attributed to the 
mint of Alexandria by E. Babelon, "Le tyran Saturninus," Rev. num. 1896, 133-144, 
reprinted in the same author's Mélanges numismatiques, ser. 3, 167-178 (on the sale of 
the coin, see Bull. de num. 3 [1895] 107-108). Mattingly (Joc.cit.), however, seems in- 
clined to believe that the mint of Antioch is the place of origin. The date of Saturninus' 
uprising is not certain; on the various dates which have been proposed (a.b. 277, 280, 
281/2), none of which can be accepted without question, see Harrer, Studies 50. 

177 On his visit see Henze, "M. Aurelius Probus," RE 2 (1896) 2521. Little is known 
of the emperor's movements during this visit, and there is no specific indication that 
he visited Antioch. 

175 Some ancient sources name Numerianus as the emperor whom Babylas, the bishop 
of Antioch, rebuked at the church door. However, it seems certain that Babylas was 
bishop under the Gordians (a.b. 238-244) and Philip the Arab (a.D. 244-249), and it is, 
besides, doubtful that the famous episode ever really occurred. See Ch. 11, nn. 140-143. 
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LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS AND 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 


NOTE TO THE READER 


The List of Abbreviations and the Bibliography are complementary. The 
items in the List of Abbreviations are not repeated in the Bibliography, but 
the Bibliography includes the names of the modern authors whose works 
are cited in the List of Abbreviations, so that the Bibliography contains a 
complete list of the authors whose names are cited. 

The two lists are not intended to provide a complete listing of all the 
works on Antioch for such a listing would make a book by itself. The 
purpose has been to name (1) the chief works dealing with the history and 
antiquities of the city, (2) general historical studies that deal with the his- 
tory of Antioch and its place in the larger history of the Hellenistic and 
Roman worlds, and (3) the special studies that have been consulted in the 
preparation of the present book. Other works, such as the older books and 
the studies dealing with the details of the abundant material available from 
the fourth century after Christ, may be found in the existing bibliographies, 
such as P. Thomsen's Die Paldstina-Literatur, C. O. Müller's Antiquitates 
Antiochenae, Leclercq's article “Antioche” in the Dictionnaire d'archéologie 
chrétienne et de liturgie, Honigmann's "Syria" in the Real-Encyclopádie, 
and, most recently, Paul Petits monumental Libanius et la vie municipale 
d'Antioche au 1V* siècle aprés J.-C., together with his Les étudiants de 
Libanius. 

The individual chapters and archaeological studies published in the re- 
ports of the excavations of 1932-1939 are not listed here, but the periodic re- 
ports on the excavations and the preliminary studies that were published in 
journals during the excavations have been listed. 

While the present monograph does not attempt to treat the church history 
and theology of Antioch in detail, some studies of these subjects, particularly 
recent ones, have been listed here in an effort to indicate the nature of the 
work that is being carried on in this field. 

In the same way, although the book does not undertake to deal with An- 
tiochene art, it has seemed useful to list some of the more significant modern 
works dealing with the mosaics and silver of Antioch. Here again the works 
cited are principally those of recent date. 

Since the recent publication of the Greek and Latin inscriptions of An- 
tioch and its vicinity in the third volume of the Inscriptions grecques et 
latines de la Syrie, edited by L. Jalabert and R. Mouterde, assembles the 
earlier literature on these inscriptions, the original publications and first 
studies of these texts are not included in the present bibliography, with a few 
exceptions in which older articles are utilized here for special purposes. 


LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS 


(these items are not repeated in the Bibliography) 


AAES = W. K. Prentice, Greek and Latin Inscriptions, Part 3 of Publica- 
tions of an American Archaeological Expedition to Syria in 1899-1900. 
New York 1908. 

A] = The Antiquaries Journal. 

AJA = American Journal of Archaeology. 

AJP = American Journal of Philology. 

Acta SS = Acta Sanctorum, cited from the Paris edition. 

Al-Baladhuri, transl. Hitti = The Origins of the Islamic State, being a 
Translation from the Arabic, Accompanied with Annotations, Geo- 
graphic and Historic Notes of the Kitáb Futüh al-Buldán of al-Imám 
abu-l 'Abbás Ahmad ibn-Jábir al-Baládhuri by Philip K. Hitti (New 
York 1916; Studies in History, Economics and Public Law edited by the 
Faculty of Political Science of Columbia University, vol. 68). 

Alès, “Autour de Lucien d'Antioche” = Adhémar d'Alés, “Autour de Lu- 
cien d'Antioche,’ MUS] 21 (1937-1938) 185-199. 

Allard, Dernières persécutions du 3° siecle‘ = P. Allard, Les dernières persé- 
cutions du troisième siècle (Gallus, Valérien, Aurélien), ed. 4. Paris 1924. 

Allard, Julien? = P. Allard, Julien l’Apostat, ed. 2. Paris 1902-1903. 

Allard, Persécution de Dioclétien? — P. Allard, La persécution de Dioclétien 
et le triomphe de l'église, ed. 2. Paris 1900. 

Allard, Persécutions pendant la 1°" moitié du 3° siècle? = P. Allard, Histoire 
des persécutions pendant la première moitié du troisième siècle (Sep- 
time Sévère, Maximin, Dèce), ed. 2. Paris 1894. 

Allard, Persécutions pendant les deux premiers siècles? = P. Allard, Histoire 
des persécutions pendant les deux premiers siècles, ed. 2. Paris 1892. 

Altaner, Patrologie? = B. Altaner, Patrologie, ed. 2. Freiburg 1950. 

Anal, Boll. = Analecta Bollandiana. 

Antioch-on-the-Orontes 1, 2, 3, 4— 

Antioch-on-the-Orontes (Publications of the Committee for the Excava- 
tion of Antioch and its Vicinity), 1: The Excavations of 1932, ed. by 
G. W. Elderkin. Princeton 1934. 
Antioch-on-the-Orontes 2: The Excavations, 1933-1936, ed. by R. Still- 
well. Princeton 1938. 
Antioch-on-the-Orontes 3: The Excavations, 1937-1939, ed. by R. Still- 
well. Princeton 1941. 
Antioch-on-the-Orontes 4, pt. 1: Ceramics and Islamic Coins, ed. by F. 
O. Waagé. Princeton 1948. 
Antioch-on-the-Orontes 4, pt. 2: Greek, Roman, Byzantine and Cru- 
saders’ Coins, by Dorothy B. Waagé. Princeton 1952. 

For a list of the reviews of these volumes, see the Bibliography. 
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List of Abbreviations 


BCH = Bulletin de correspondance hellénique. 

BHG” = Bibliotheca hagiographica graeca, ed. 2 (Subsidia hagiographica, 
8). Brussels 1909. 

BMC Galatia etc. = British Museum, Catalogue of the Greek Coins of Gala- 
tia, Cappadocia and Syria, by Warwick Wroth. London 1899. 

BMC Rom. Emp. = Coins of the Roman Empire in the British Museum, by 
Harold Mattingly. vols. 1-5, London 1923-1950. 

BMC Seleucid Kings of Syria = British Museum, Catalogue of Greek Coins, 
Seleucid Kings of Syria, by Percy Gardner. London 1878. 

BZ = Byzantinische Zeitschrift. 

Babelon, Rois de Syrie = Catalogue des monnaies grecques de la Biblio- 
thèque Nationale: E. Babelon, Les rois de Syrie, d'Arménie et de Com- 
magéne. Paris 1890. 

Bardy, Lucien d'Antioche = G. Bardy, Recherches sur Saint Lucien d'An- 
tioche et son école. Paris 1936. 

Bardy, Paul de Samosate? = G. Bardy, Paul de Samosate, étude historique. 
Nouv. éd. Louvain 1929. 

Bauer, Antiochia = K. Bauer, Antiochia in der ältesten Kirchengeschichte. 
Tübingen 1919. 

Bauer, Rechtglaubigkeit u. Ketzerei =W. Bauer, Rechtglaubigkeit und 
Ketzerei im ältesten Christentum. Tübingen 1934. 

Baur, Der Al. Joh. Chrysostomus = P. Chrysostomus Baur, Der heilige Jo- 
hannes Chrysostomus und seine Zeit. Munich 1929-1930. 

Bazantay, Le plateau de Daphné =P. Bazantay, “Contribution à l'étude 
géographique de la Syrie: Un petit pays alaouite, le plateau de Daphné,” 
Haut-commissariat de la République française en Syrie at au Liban, Bul- 
letin de l'enseignement (Publication du Service de l'instruction pub- 
lique) 11 (1933-1934) 335-366. 

Beginnings of Christianity = F. J. F. Jackson and K. Lake, The Beginnings 
of Christianity: The Acts of the Apostles. London 1920-1933. 

Bell, Jews and Christians in Egypt = H. I. Bell, Jews and Christians in 
Egypt. London 1924. 

Bellinger, "Early Coinage of Roman Syria" — A. R. Bellinger, "The Early 
Coinage of Roman Syria," Studies in Roman Economic and Social His- 
tory in Honor of Allan Chester Johnson (Princeton 1951) 58-67. 

Bellinger, "End of the Seleucids" — A. R. Bellinger, "The End of the Seleu- 
cids,” Transactions of the Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences 
38 (1949) 51-102. 

Bellinger, “Some Coins from Antioch" = A. R. Bellinger, "Notes on Some 
Coins from Antioch in Syria," American Numismatic Society Museum 
Notes 5 (1952) 53-63. 

Bellinger, Tetradrachms of Caracalla and Macrinus = A. R. Bellinger, The 
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Syrian Tetradrachms of Caracalla and Macrinus (American Numis- 
matic Society, Numismatic Studies, 3). New York 1940. 

Beloch, Bevölkerung = K. J. Beloch, Die Bevölkerung der griechisch róm- 
ischen Welt. Leipzig 1886. 

Beloch, Griech. Gesch? = K. J. Beloch, Griechische Geschichte. Ed. 2. Berlin 
1912-1925. 

Bengston, Strategie = H. Bengston, Die Strategie in der hellenistischen Zeit. 
Berlin 1937-1952. 

Beurlier, "Koinon de Syrie" = E. Beurlier, "Le Koinon de Syrie," Rev. num. 
ser. 3, vol. r2 (1894) 286-300. 

Bevan, House of Seleucus = E. R. Bevan, The House of Seleucus. London 
1902. 

Bidez, Julian der Abtrünnige — J. Bidez, Julian der Abtrünnige, transl. by 
H. Rinn. Munich 1940. Translation, with revisions and additions, of La 
ute de l'empereur Julien (see below). 

Bidez, Vie de Julien — J. Bidez, La vie de l'empereur ]ulien. Paris 1930. 
Later translated into German, with revisions and additions (see above). 

Bikerman, Institutions des Séleucides = E. Bikerman, Institutions des Séleu- 
cides. Paris 1938. 

Bikerman, "Les Maccabées de Malalas" — E. Bikerman, "Les Maccabées de 
Malalas," Byzantion 21 (1951) 63-83. 

Bosch, Kleinasiatischen Münzen = C. Bosch, Die kleinasiatischen Münzen 
der römischen Kaiserzeit. Stuttgart 1931. 

Bouché-Leclercq, Hist. des Séleucides = A. Bouché-Leclercq, Histoire des 
Séleucides. Paris 1913-1914. 

Bouchier, Antioch = E. S. Bouchier, A Short History of Antioch. Oxford 
1921. 

Bourne, Public Works =F. C. Bourne, The Public Works of the Julio- 
Claudians and Flavians. Diss. Princeton 1946. 

Braidwood, Mounds in the Plain of Antioch = R. J. Braidwood, Mounds in 
the Plain of Antioch, an Archaeological Survey (The University of 
Chicago, Oriental Institute Publications, 18). Chicago 1937. 

Bury, “Malalas: the Cod. Barocc.” = J. B. Bury, “Johannes Malalas: the 
Text of the Codex Baroccianus,” BZ 6 (1897) 219-230. 

Bury, Later Roman Empire = J. B. Bury, History of the Later Roman Em- 
pire. London 1923; reprinted, New York, Dover Publications, 1958. 

CAH = Cambridge Ancient History. 

C] = Codex Justinianus. 

CP = Classical Philology. 

CSCO = Corpus scriptorum Christianorum orientalium. 

CSEL = Corpus scriptorum ecclesiasticorum latinorum. 

CTh = Codex Theodosianus. 

CW = Classical Weekly. 
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Cavallera, Schisme d'Antioche = F. Cavallera, Le schisme d'Antioche. Paris 
1905. 

Chapot, Frontière de l'Euphrate — V. Chapot, La frontière de l'Euphrate de 
Pompée à la conquéte arabe. (Bibliothèque des écoles françaises d'Athènes 
et de Rome, fasc. 99). Paris 1907. 

Christ-Schmid-Stáhlin, Gesch. d. gr. Lit = W. von Christ, Geschichte der 
griechischen Litteratur, ed. 6, edited by W. Schmid and O. Stahlin, Pt. 2, 
Die nachklassische Periode der griechischen Litteratur, in 2 vols. (Hand- 
buch der Altertumswissenschaft, Bd. 7). Munich 1920-1924. 

Church Slavonic Malalas = Chronicle of John Malalas, Books 8-18, trans- 
lated from the Church Slavonic by M. Spinka in collaboration with G. 
Downey. Chicago 1940. References are to the pages of the translation. 

Cook, Zeus = A. B. Cook, Zeus. Cambridge, Eng., 1914-1940. 

Crowfoot-Kenyon-Sukenik, Buildings at Samaria = J. W. Crowfoot, K. M. 
Kenyon, E. L. Sukenik, The Buildings at Samaria (Reports of the Work 
of the ]oint Expedition in 1931-1933 and of the British Expedition in 
1935, no. 1). London 1942. 

DACL = Dictionnaire d'archéologie chrétienne et de liturgie, ed. by Cabrol 
and Leclercq, Paris. 

DTC = Dictionnaire de théologie catholique. 

Daniel, M. Vipsanius Agrippa — R. Daniel, M. Vipsanius Agrippa, eine 
Monographie. Diss. Breslau 1933. 

Debevoise, Hist. of Parthia = N. C. Debevoise, A Political History of Par- 
thia. Chicago 1938. 

Delehaye, Légendes hagiographiques* = H. Delehaye, Les légendes hagio- 
graphiques, ed. 3 (Subsidia hagtographica, 18). Brussels 1927. 

Delehaye, Origines du culte? =H. Delehaye, Les origines du culte des 
martyrs, ed. 2 (Subsidia hagiographica, 20). Brussels 1933. 

Delehaye, Passions des martyrs — H. Delehaye, Les passtons des martyrs et 
les genres littéraires. Brussels 1921. 

Delehaye, Saints stylites = H. Delehaye, Les saints stylites. Brussels 1923. 

Devreesse, Patriarcat d'Antioche = R. Devreesse, Le patriarcat d'Antioche. 
Paris 1945. 

Dieudonné, “Monnaies grecques de Syrie” = A. Dieudonné, “Les monnaies 
grecques de Syrie au Cabinet des médailles,” Rev. num. ser. 4, vol. 3o 
(1927) 1-50, 155-169. 

Dobiáš, Hist. = J. Dobiáš, Déjiny fímské provincie Syrské [History of the 
Roman Province of Syria]. Pt. 1, Prague 1924 (all published). In Czech, 
with summary in French. 

Dobiáš, “Occupation de la Syrie” = J. Dobiáš, “Les premiers rapports des 
Romains avec les Parthes et l'occupation de la Syrie," Archiv orientálni 


3 (1931) 215-256. 
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Dobiáš, “Syrský prokonsulát M. Calpurnia Bibula" = J. Dobiáš, “Syrský 
prokonsulát M. Calpurnia Bibula v letech 51/so pf. Kr," Rozpravy 
České Akademie věd a Umění, Třída I, Pro Vedy Filosoficke, Cis. 65 
(1923). 

Dobiáš, "Philippos Barypous"— J. Dobiáš, “Philippos Barypous,” Listy filo- 
logické 51 (1924) 214-227, with summary in French, pp. vi-vii. 

Domaszewski, “Personennamen bei den SHA"— A. von Domaszewski, 
“Die Personennamen bei den SHA,” Sitzungsberichte d. Heidelberger 
Akad. d. Wiss., phil.-hist. KL, 1918, 13. Abh. 

Downey, "Antioch under Severus and Caracalla" = G. Downey, “Malalas 
on the History of Antioch under Severus and Caracalla,” TAPA 68 
(1937) 141-156. 

Downey, "Architectural Significance of stoa and basilike’? = G. Downey, 
“The Architectural Significance of the Use of the Words stoa and ba- 
silike in Classical Literature," AJA 41 (1937) 194211. 

Downey, "Building Records in Malalas" — G. Downey, "Imperial Building 
Records in Malalas,” BZ 38 (1938) 1-16, 299-311. 

Downey, "Calendar Reform at Antioch" — G. Downey, "The Calendar Re- 
form at Antioch in the Fifth Century," Byzantion 15 (1940-1941) 39-48. 

Downey, Comites Orientis = G. Downey, A Study of the Comites Orientis 
and the Consulares Syriae. Diss. Princeton 1939. 

Downey, “Economic Crisis under Julian" — G. Downey, “The Economic 
Crisis at Antioch under Julian the Apostate,” Studies in Roman Eco- 
nomic and Social History in Honor of Allan Chester Johnson (Prince- 
ton 1951) 312-321. 

Downey, “Gate of the Cherubim" = G. Downey, “The Gate of the Cheru- 
bim at Antioch," Jewish Quarterly Review 29 (1938) 167-177. 

Downey, "Inscriptions in Malalas" — G. Downey, "References to Inscrip- 
tions in the Chronicle of Malalas,” TAPA 66 (1935) 55-72. 

Downey, "Megalopsychia" = G. Downey, “The Pagan Virtue of Megalo- 
psychia in Byzantine Syria," TAPA 76 (1945) 279-286. 

Downey, "Occupation of Syria” = G. Downey, “The Occupation of Syria 
by the Romans," TAPA 82 (1951) 149-163. 

Downey, "Olympic Games" — G. Downey, "The Olympic Games of Antioch 
in the Fourth Century ap.” TAPA 70 (1939) 428-458. 

Downey, “Personifications of Abstract Ideas" = G. Downey, “Personifications 
of Abstract Ideas in the Antioch Mosaics,” TAPA 69 (1938) 349-363. 

Downey, “Political Status of Roman Antioch” = G. Downey, “The Po- 
litical Status of Roman Antioch,” Berytus 6 (1939-1940) 1-6. 

Downey, “Seleucid Chronology” = G. Downey, “Seleucid Chronology in 
Malalas,” AJA 42 (1938) 102-120. 

Downey, “Strabo on Antioch” = G. Downey, “Strabo on Antioch: Notes on 
his Method,” TAPA 72 (1941) 85-95. 
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Downey, “Wall of Theodosius” = G. Downey, “The Wall of Theodosius 
at Antioch,” AJP 62 (1941) 207-213. 

Downey, “Water Supply” = G. Downey, “The Water Supply of Antioch on 
the Orontes in Antiquity,” Annales archéologiques de Syrie 1 (1951) 
171-187. 

Duchesne, L'église au VE siècle = L. Duchesne, L'église au VI siècle. Paris 
1925. 

Dudden, St. Ambrose = F, H. Dudden, The Life and Times of St. Ambrose. 
Oxford 1935. 
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Since Antioch, in addition to being besieged and captured several times, 
suffered from a number of earthquakes, it has seemed useful to provide a 
list of the disasters that were significant in the city’s physical history. Refer- 
ences in the text to these disasters may be found in the Index under Earth- 
quakes; Fires; Sieges. The list of rulers (Seleucid kings and Roman em- 
perors) is provided for convenience. The epithets of the Seleucid rulers are 
omitted in order to save space, and it is to be noted that the chronology of 
the last Seleucid kings is sometimes uncertain (for details see Ch. 6). This 
list includes usurpers during the Roman period only if they played a part in 
the city’s history. Lists of Roman governors of Syria, of the comites Orientis 
and consulares Syriae, and of the bishops and patriarchs may be found in 
the Index under Bishops; Comites Orientis; Consulares Syriae; Syria, 
Governors. 


B.C. B.C. 
300 (April) Foundation of Seleucia 
Pieria 
(May) Foundation of Antioch 
281/o Death of Seleucus I 
281/o—261 Antiochus I 
261—247/6 Antiochus II 
246—226 Seleucus II 
246—244 Occupation of Antioch by 
the Egyptians 
226—223 Seleucus III 
223—187 Antiochus III 
187—175 . Seleucus IV 
175—163 Antiochus IV 
163—162 Antiochus V 
162—150 Demetrius I 
150—145 Alexander I 148 (?) Earthquake 
145—139 Demetrius II 145 City burned and plundered in war- 
fare of Seleucid rivals 
145—142/1 Antiochus VI 
142/1—138 Tryphon 


138—129 ^ Antiochus VII 130 (?) Earthquake 
128—127/6 Demetrius II (second 
reign) 


128—123 Alexander II 
125—121 Cleopatra and 
Antiochus VIII 
121—96 Antiochus VIII 112 Siege of city by Antiochus VIIT 
114—95 Antiochus IX 
96/5—88 | Demetrius III 
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Chronology 


B.C. 
96—95 Seleucus VI 
95—92 Antiochus X 
94—93 Antiochus XI 
88—84/3 Philip I 
87—84 Antiochus XII 
Philip II 
Antiochus XIII 
83—69 Occupation of Syria by 
Tigranes 
69/8 Antiochus XIII 


67/6 and 66/5 Philip II 


65/4 Antiochus XIII 

64 Beginning of Roman oc- 
cupation under Pompey 

47—41 Cassius and Antony in 
Syria 

40—39 Occupation of Antioch by 


the Parthians 


31 B.C.—A.D. 14 Augustus 
A.D. 14—37 Tiberius 


37—41 Gaius (Caligula) 

41—54 Claudius 

54—68 Nero 

68—69 Galba, Otho, Vitellius 

69—79 Vespasian 

79—81 Titus 

81—96 Domitian 

96—98 Nerva 

98—117 Trajan 

117—138 Hadrian 

138—161: Antoninus Pius 

161—180 . Marcus Aurelius 
161—169 Lucius Verus 

180—192 . Commodus 

193—194 Pertinax, Didius Julianus, 
Pescennius Niger 

193—211 Septimius Severus 

211—217 Caracalla 

217—218 . Macrinus 

218—222 Elagabalus 

222—235 Severus Alexander 

235—238 Maximinus 


B.C. 


Between 83 and 69 Earthquake 


51 Siege of Antioch by the Parthians 


A.D. 23/24 Fire 
37 Earthquake 
Between 41 and 54 Earthquake 


7o Fire 


115 Earthquake 


Between 138 and 16r Fire 
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A.D. A.D. 
238 Pupienus 
238 Balbinus 


238—244 The Gordians 
244—249 Philip the Arabian 
248 Revolt of Iotapianus 
249—251 Decius 
251 Hostilianus 
251—253 Gallus 
251—253 Volusianus 
253 Aemilianus 
253—260 Valerian 256 (?) Antioch captured by Sapor I 
260 (?) Antioch again captured by 
Sapor I (the city was burned 
on one of these occasions) 
253—268 ^ Gallienus 
260—261 or 262 Macrianus and Quietus 
emperors in Antioch 


261—272 Palmyrene domination of 
Antioch 


268—270 Claudius II 
270—275 Aurelian 
275—276 Tacitus 
276—282 Probus 
Saturninus usurper in 

Antioch 
282—283 Carus 
283—285 Carinus 
283—284 Numerianus 
284—305 Diocletian 303 Revolt of Eugenius 
286—305, 307—310 Maximianus 
305—306 Constantius II 
305—311 Galerius 
305—313 Maximinus Daia 
307—312 Maxentius 
308—324 Licinius 
306—337 Constantine (sole em- 

peror 324—337) 
337—361 Constantius IT 341 Earthquake 

Gallus Caesar 351—354 

361—363 Julian 
363—364 Jovian 
364—375 Valentinian I 365 Earthquake 
364—378 Valens 
367—383 Gratianus 
375 (383)—392 Valentinian II 
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A.D. 
379—395 
395—408 
408—450 
450—457 
457—474 
474 
474—491 


491—518 
518—527 


527—565 


565—578 


578—582 
582—602 
602—610 
610—641 
611—628 


Chronology 


Theodosius I 
Arcadius 
Theodosius II 
Marcianus 
Leo I 

Leo II 

Zeno 


Anastasius 
Justin I 


Justinian 


Justin II 


Tiberius II 

Maurice 

Phocas 

Heraclius 

Antioch occupied by 
Persians 


A.D. 


396 Earthquake 


458 Earthquake 


484 Revolt of Illus and Leontius in 
Antioch 

507 Factional riot and fire 

525 Fire 

526 Earthquake 

528 Earthquake 

Between 531 and 534 Earthquake 

540 Antioch captured and burned by 
Persians 

551 Earthquake 

557 Earthquake 

560/1 Earthquake 

573 Suburbs of Antioch burned by 
Persians 


577 Earthquake 
588 Earthquake 


611 Antioch captured by Persians 


637/8 Antioch captured by Arabs 
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